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Preface to the Paperback Edition 



In the six years that have elapsed since the publication of this 
book, there has been some extraordinary action in the world of mov- 
ies. A few thousand movie theaters have been built around the coun- 
try. For the first time in its history over half the United States 
population is under 2j years old and movie-going seems to be the 
dominant form of entertainment among those of college age. Tele- 
vision has gotten so dreadful that we can now speak of the early 
days as ^Hhe golden age of TK," In fact, the Museum of Modem 
Art in New York City put on a TV retrospective in acknowledg- 
ment of this two years ago, Hollywood movies have gotten silliery 
shriller, and more ffmmicked-up, with no end of this trend in sight. 
With French directors setting the international pace, "new waves^ 
have sprung up all over the world with some astonishingly good 
movies to their credit. "Experimental CineTna" is now on the fringe 
of the popular market. All aspects of film are now "taught!'* exten- 
sively in colleges all about the country. Film societies have become 
reasonably big business. Film festivals and retrospectives abound. In 
short, the bottom has opened up completely —all within a short pe- 
riod of six years. 

Possibly as a result of the change in climate, the University of Cal- 
if omia Press has asked me to revise the original edition for paper- 
back publication. In order to accommodate the latter, I have dropped 
a dozen pieces {most of which have become available elsewhere in 
paperback), corrected some errors in the original edition, and re- 
vised the bibliography. 

D.T. 

ix 
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This book stents from several years of pleasurable reading in 
libraries and museums. Although I had always been an ardent 
moviegoer J I had preferred not to investigate the literature on the 
film or read the serious critics. I knew what I liked in a movie, I had 
developed my own ideas as to what constituted artistry in this 
medium, and I had a strong suspicion that writing on the film would 
tend toward press-agerttry . But after watching in bug-eyed astordsh^ 
ment the internal movements of a major picture company in opera- 
tion (I still wonder how pictures get made at all in these medieval, 
monolithic establishments), curiosity interposed and before long I 
began rummaging through hundreds of books and articles. Subse^ 
quently it struck me that here was a vital body of writing. Hence 
this book, 

xi 
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It makes no claim whatsoever to being definitive, but it does in- 
clude much that is important in aesthetic and historical writing on 
the fihn. In making the following selections I was guided by an 
eclectic spirit. I was aware of the drawbacks of eclecticism, but I 
felt that it was the only way of achieving variety and diversity. In 
many instances there are pieces, almost side by side, which seem to 
flout each other. The result, I hope, is salutary. 

This book comes at a time when the movies are in a funk, partic- 
ularly in the United States. The movie magjtates are howling and 
the film artists are not doing so well. (Old tunes, these, but possibly 
close to being over by now.) We may be witnessing the climax of 
the American passion play of Business vs. Art. In no other country 
do businessmen and artists hate each other so much as in America, 
and nowhere is this conflict as violent as in film making. One wishes 
that it were possible to trap all that energetic eidetic imagery flow- 
ing between thevt and to pttt it to good purpose. But the play will 
end and we know the punch lines all too well: Businessmen are 
swine and artists are buvts. 

However^ without taking to euphoric optimism^ I think we can 
point to a jew encouraging signs. Hollywood the Giafit has been 
virtually smashed. The splmters that have for??ied ijito ifidependent 
production zmits constitute a healthy movement. Their atmosphere 
is partially comparable to that of the early days of film making 
whe?t everybody was ijidependent. To be sure, this has not meant— 
nor will it necessarily mean— that good pictures will result. The 
best that can be said is that it is a far better situation than we have 
had. 

Another boost to the Jiiovies is the failure of television to keep 
as many people glued to their sets as it ojice did. The novelty was 
bound to wear off. Since it is doing little in the way of imaginative 
progranmmig to serve its audience honorably, television'' s loss shoidd 
become the movies' gain. Provided, of course, that the movies turn 
out the kind of fare that once made them lord of all the visual arts. 

Finally, we can still look to the staggering amount of talent and 
enthusiasm for good film making in America at present. I had the 
opportU7iity , while working as the Eastern story editor for a major 
motion-picture company, to come upon innumerable gifted fUm 
artists. It was painful to see how tightly shut the doors were for 
them. The adage that all good art inevitably finds its audience is 
just not true of the movies. Yet the talent is there; it persists— to use 
an Agee-ism—with ^'unkillable'^ force. Some of it trickles into the 
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big studios, but most of it winds up in the garage, even in our day 
an expedient which still produces impressive results. 

We all know what a powerfid artistic and social viediim the film 
is. It has become as meaningfid an educational force in our century 
as the written and spoken word has been throughout the ages. In 
the days of my youth many of us spent entire weekends in the 
local jnovie house. I can remember my mother packing huge brown 
paper bags full of sa?idwiches, pickles, apples and pies early on 
Saturday mornings. I woidd not return home until late at night, 
my eyes dangerously bloodshot. It was the same story on Sundays. 
Having absorbed on those weekends every conceivable gesture, line, 
action a?id plot turn, my friends and I woidd spend the remainder of 
the week practicing our repertoire on street corners and in school- 
yards. We became masters of the hip draw, the deathfall, ferocious 
jaw clouting, barroo?n dialect, wise-guyisin, cool casualness, clown- 
ing and swooning. Little did we realize then what a fantastic influ- 
ence the movies were to become on our lives— on our ethics, public 
behavior, clothes, and eve?i our food. 

In the same way, it is no accident that the film has attracted the 
attentiojj of some of the finest niijids of the past forty years— writers 
and thinkers who labored all their lives in various fields. Erwin 
Panofsky notes in his essay in this book that if suddenly all the 
''^serious lyrical poets, composers, painters and scidptors^^ stopped 
creating, their work would scarcely be missed, whereas if films 
came to an abrupt halt, the residt would be ''catastrophic.^' Like 
painting, scidpture and the dance, the movies need ?iot rely upon 
Words to charm beholders throughout the world. Unlike these three 
arts, the movies have in their finest works a fmich wider range of 
expression. In one sense it could be said that what painting and 
sculpture set out to do the movies complete: a heightened anthro- 
pom Orphic visioji, a coTitinuous flowing of objects and people 
jammed together in moments of tenderness, spleen, melancholy, 
profanation and divination. A novelist often spends as jmich as 
twenty-five pages setting up an action that can take place in a sec- 
ond on the screen. This is the kind of breath-taking economy that 
is the marvel of all art. 

If this anthology fails to present much of the important writing 
on the film, it is due to the editor's shortcomings. Also there is 
always the problem of space limitations, with the result that cer- 
tmn figures and works are bound to be neglected. The bibliography 
takes up some of this slack. It should be useful to all those who are 
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prompted to make further investtgations. If, m sum, these selections 
nvill have been responsible for stimulating the reader into looking 
at and thinking about fihns more meaningfully and pleasurably, 
then the editor's effort has been worth while. Finally, my thanks 
are due to Miss Charlotte Seitlin and Mr, Peter Schwed for their 
helpful suggestions, 

DANIEL TALBOT 
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I 

Aesthetics, 
Social 

Commentary 
and 

Analysis 



This section consists of critical 
appreciations and evaluations 
of the film as an art form and 
a social instrument. The con- 
tributors njD7'ite pom such di- 
verse backgrounds as art his- 
tory and criticism, philosophy, 
psychology, poetry, drama 
criticism and film making. All 
of these gifted writers and 
thinkers are intensely aware of 
the socially influential and ar- 
tistic potentialities of the film 
medium. Some of them stress 
form {patterns, imagery, etc.), 
others content {social, psycho- 
logical 7neaning, etc.), but all 
share the conviction that form 
cannot be separated from con- 
tent in any important work of 
art. 
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Art 

This selection is taken from a short 
book on the film entitled The Art 

of of Cineplastics {the Four Seas 

' Company f Boston, 192$, The essay 

originally ran, in 1920, as a series m 
English in the pages of The Free- 

dKtCDiQStlCS man, Neiv York). It is one of the 

' earliest significant comments on 

the aesthetics of the film, tlie 
Faure, coming to the film as an 
' art historian, saw in this medium 
its inherent plastic and architec- 

■ |-|# r tural possibilities. Bored by the 

Dy cue rQlkK theater's static limitations^ he was 

among the first critics to hail the 
film as an exciting new art form. 
The translation is by Walter Pack. 



With dramatic style lost, the present is just the moment for the 
theater to choose for its attempt to monopolize an art, or at least 
the instrument of an art, that is absolutely new; one that is so rich 
in resources that, after having transformed the spectacle, it can act 
on the aesthetic and social transformation of man himself with a 
power which I consider to exceed the most extravagant predictions 
made for it.^ I see such power in the art of the moving picture that 

1 Since this essay was written, the cinegraphic production of the world does 
not seem to have improved. TTic cinema, which was severely injured by the 
novel of episode, has turned to die even more wretched melodrama. I still be- 
lieve in it, but it is, like the other arts, a victim of the polidcal and social chaos 

3 
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I do not hesitate to regard it as the nucleus of the common spectacle 
which everyone demands, as being perfectly susceptible of assum- 
ing a grave, splendid, moving character, a religious character even, 
in the universal, majestic sense of the word. It can do so quite as 
well as music, which began with some sort of string stretched be- 
tween two sticks, struck by the finger of some poor devil, black or 
yellow, blind perhaps, to an even and monotonous rhythm; it can 
do so quite as well as the dance, which began with some little girl 
skipping from one foot to the other, while around her other chil- 
dren clapped their hands; quite as well as the theater, which began 
with the mimicking recital of some adventure of war or the chase 
amid a circle of auditors; quite as well as architecture, which began 
with the arranging of a cave, in front of which, after a fire had been 
lighted, someone stretched the hide of an aurochs; quite as well as 
the frescoes, the statues and the perspectives of the temple, which 
began with the silhouette of a horse or a deer, dug out with a flint on 
a bit of bone or ivory. 

The needs and desires of man, fortunately, are stronger than his 
habits. There will some day be an end of the cinema considered as 
an offshoot of the theater, an end of the sentimental monkey tricks 
and gesticulations of gentlemen with blue chins and rickety legs, • 
made up as Neapolitan boatmen or Icelandic fishermen, and ladies 
really too mature for ingenue parts who, with their eyes turned 
heavenward and their hands clasped, ask the benediction of heaven 
and the protection of the crowd for the orphan persecuted by die 
wicked rich man. It is impossible that these things should not disap- 
pear along with the theater of which they are the counterpart. 
Otherwise, we must look to America and Asia, the new peoples or 
those renewed by death, to bring in— with the fresh air of the oceans 
and the prairies— brutality, health, youth, danger, and freedom of 
action. 

The cinema has nothing in common with the theater save this, 
which is only a matter of appearances, and the most external and 
banal appearances at that: It is, as the theater is, but also as are the 

in which the whole world is floundering. Is it destined, as I would still like 
to think, in a rejuvenated society, to become the art of the mass, the center 
of a powerful communion in which new symphonic forms will be born in the 
tumult of passion and used with aesthetic ends capable of lifting the heart? 
Is it destined, if the customs of democratic society persist, to specialize like 
other forms of art, to furnish sentimental insanides for the appedte of die 
mob, is it desdned to yield its hidden harmonies only to the initiate? I hope 
not. Like the other arts it needs for its regeneration— and, in its own particu- 
lar case, since it is at the beginning of its career, even to attain its first really 
aesthetic phase— to be steeped completely in the needs of the people, to 
be a prey to some quickening illusion. 
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dance, the games of the stadium and the procession, a collective 

spectacle having as its intermediary an actor. It is even less near to 
the theater than to the dance, the games or the procession, in which 
I see only one kind of intermediary between the author and the 
public. Actually the cinema presents, between the author and the 
pubhc, three intermediaries: the actor— let us call him the cinemimic 
—the camera, and the photographer. (I do not speak of the screen, 
which is a material accessory, forming a part of the hall, like the 
setting in the theater.) This already establishes the cinema as further 
away from the theater than from music, in which there also exist 
two intermediaries between the composer and. the public— i.e., the 
player and the instrument. Finally, and especially, there is no speak- 
ing in the cinema, which is certainly not an essential characteristic 
of the theater. Chariot (Charlie Chaplin), the greatest of cine- 
mimics, never opens his mouth; and observe that the best films al- 
most completely do \\ ithout those intolerable explanations of which 
the screen is so prodigal. 

In the cinema the whole drama unrolls in absolute silence, from 
which not only w^ords, but the noise of feet, the sound of the wind 
and the crowds, all the murmurs, all the tones of nature are absent. 
The pantomime? The relationship is scarcely closer there. In the 
pantomime, as in the theater, the composition and the realization of 
the role change, more or less, every evening, which confers on both 
a sentimental, even impulsive, character. The composition of the 
film, on the other hand, is fixed once for all, and once fixed it does 
not change again, which gives it a character that the plastic arts are 
the only ones to p>ossess. Besides, pantomime represents, by styl- 
ized gestures, the feeling and the passions brought to their essential 
attitudes; it is a psychological art before being a plastic art. The 
cinema is plastic first; it represents a sort of moving architecture 
which is in constant accord— in a state of equilibrium dynamically 
pursued— with the surroundings and the landscapes where it is 
erected and falls to the earth again. The feelings and the passions 
are hardly more than a pretext, serving to give a certain sequence, 
a certain probability to the action. 

Let us not misunderstand the meaning of the word "plastic." Too 
often it evokes the motionless, colorless forms called sculptural— 
which lead all too quickly to the academic canon, to helmeted 
heroism, to allegories in sugar, zinc, papier mache or lard. Plastics 
is the art of expressing form in repose or in movement by all the 
means that man commands: full-round, bas-relief, engraving on the 
wall or on copper, wood or stone, drawing in any medium, painting, 
fresco, the dance; and it seems to me in no wise overbold to affirm 
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that the rhythmic movements of a group of gymnasts or of a pro- 
cessional or military column touch the spirit of plastic art far more 
nearly than do the pictures of the school of David. Like painting, 
moreover--and more completely than painting, since a living rhythm 
and its repetition in time are what characterize cineplastics— the later 
art tends and will tend more every day to approach music and the 
dance as well. The interpenetration, the crossing and the association 
of movements and cadences akeady give us the impression that even 
the most mediocre films unroll in musical space. 

1 remember the unexpected emotions I received, seven or eight 
years before the war, from certain films the scenarios of which, as it 
happens, were of an incredible silliness. The revelation of what 
the cinema of the future can be came to me one day; I retain an 
exact memory of it, of the commotion that I experienced when I ob- 
served, in a flash, the magnificence there was in the relationship of a 
piece of black clothing to the gray wall of an inn. From that mo- 
ment I paid no more attention to the martyrdom of the poor woman 
who was condemned, in order to save her husband from dishonor, 
to give herself to the lascivious banker who had previously mur- 
dered her mother and debauched her child. I discovered, with in- 
creasing astonishment, that, thanks to the tone relations that were 
transforming the film for me in a system of colors scaling from 
white to black and ceaselessly commingled, moving, changing on 
the surface and in the depth of the screen, I was witnessing a sudden 
coming to fife, a descent into that host of personages whom I had 
already seen— motionless— on the canvases of El Greco, Frans Hals, 
Rembrandt, Velazquez, Vermeer, Courbet, Manet.^ I do not set 
down these names at random, the last two especially. They are 
those the cinema suggested to me from the first. 

Later, as the medium of the screen was perfected from day to 
day, as my eye became accustomed to these strange works, other 
memories associated themselves with the earlier ones, till I no longer 
needed to appeal to my memory and invoke familiar paintings in 
order to justify the new plastic impressions that I got at the cinema. 
Their elements, their complexity which varies and winds in a con- 
tinuous movement, the constantly unexpected things imposed on the 
work by its mobile composition, ceaselessly renewed, ceaselessly 
broken and remade, fading away and reviving and breaking down, 
monumental for one flashing instant, impressionistic the second fol- 

2 May I be permitted in passing to form a wish? It is that smoking be 
forbidden in cinema halls, as talking is forbidden in concert halls. At the 
end of an hour the atmosphere is saturated with smoke. The finest films are 
clouded, lose their transparency and their quality, bodi in tone and 'm over- 
tone. 
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lowing— all this constitutes a phenomenon too radically new for us 
even to dream of classing it with painting, or with sculpture, or 
with the dance, least of all with the modem theater. It is an un- 
known art that is beginning, one that today is as far perhaps from 
what it will be a century hence as the Negro orchestra, composed of 
a tom-tom, a bugle, a string across a calabash, and a whistle, is from 
a symphony composed and conducted by Beethoven. 

I would point out the immense resources which, independent of 
the acting of the cinemimics, are beginning to be drawn from their 
multiple and incessantly modified relationships with the surroundings, 
the landscape, the calm, the fury and the caprice of the elements, 
from natural or artificial lighting, from the prodigiously complex 
and shaded play of values, from precipitate or retarded movements, 
such as the slow movements of those galloping horses which seem 
to be made of living bronze, of those running dogs whose muscular 
contractions recall the undulations of reptiles. I would point out, 
too, the profound universe of the microscopic infinite, and perhaps 
—tomorrow— of the telescopic infinite, the undreamed-of dance of 
atoms and stars, the shadows under the sea as they begin to be shot 
with light. I would point out the majestic unity of masses in move- 
ment that all this accentuates without insistence, as if it were plav- 
ing with the grandiose problem that Masaccio, Leonardo, Rem- 
brandt were never quite able to solve. ... I could never come to 
the end of it. Shakespeare was once a formless embryo in the narrow 
shadows of the womb of a good dame of Stratford. 

That the starting point of the art of the moving picture is in 
plastics seems to be beyond all doubt. To whatever form of expres- 
sion, as yet scarcely suspected, it may lead us, it is by volumes, ara- 
besques, gestures, attitudes, relationships, associations, contrasts and 
passages of tones— the whole animated and insensibly modified from 
one fraction of a second to another— that it will impress our sensi- 
bihty and act on our intelligence by the intermediation of our eyes. 
Art, I have called it, not science. It is doubly, even trebly art, for 
there is conception, composition, creation, and transcription to the 
screen on the part of three persons, the author, the producer, the 
photographer, and of a group of persons, the cinemimics, as the 
actors may properly be called. It would be desirable, and possible, 
for the author to make his own film pictures, and better still if one 
of the cinemimics, since he cannot be his own photographer, were 
to be the composer and producer of the work to which he gives 
life and which he often transfigures by his genius. This is, of course, 
just what certain American cinemimics are doing, notably the ad- 
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mirable Charlie Chaplin. It is a moot question whether the author 
of the cinematographic scenario— I hesitate to create the word cine- 
plast— should be a writer or a painter, whether the cinemimic should 
be a mimic or an actor. Charlie Chaplin solves all these questions; 
a new art presupposes a new artist. 

A certain literary critic has recently deplored the sacrificing of 
the theater to the cinema and has bracketed Charlie Chaplin and 
Rigadin (an actor who was formerly known in the French theater 
under the name of Dranem) in the same terms of reprobation. This 
does not mean at all that the critic in question is unequal to his 
task when he sticks to the field of literature; it means simply that 
he does not realize the artistic significance of the cinema, nor the 
difference of quality that necessarily exists between the cinema and 
the theater and between one film and another. For, with all due re- 
spect to this critic, diere is a greater distance between Charlie Chap- 
lin and Rigadin than between William Shakespeare and Edmond 
Rostand. I do not write die name of Shakespeare at random. It an- 
swers perfectly to the impression of divine intoxication that Charlie 
Chaplin gives me, for example, in his film An Idyll of the Fields; it 
befits that marvelous art of his, with its mingling of deep melan- 
choly and fantasy, an art that races, increases, decreases and then 
starts off like a flame again, carrying to each sinuous mountain ridge 
over which it winds the very essence of the spiritual life of the 
world, that mysterious light through which we half perceive that 
our laughter is a triumph over our pitiless insight, that our joy is 
the feeling of a sure eternity imposed by ourselves upon nothing- 
ness, that an elf, a goblin, a gnome dancing in a landscape of Corot, 
into which the privilege of reverie precipitates him who suffers, 
bears God himself in his heart. 

We must, I think, take our stand on this. Chaplin comes from 
America, he is the authentic genius of a school that is looming up 
more and more as the first in importance in cineplastics. I have 
heard that the Americans greatly enjoy our French films, with their 
representation of French customs— a fine thing, to be sure, but with- 
out the least relation to the effects of motion which are the essen- 
tial foundation of cinematographic art. The French film, as we 
know it, is resolutely idealistic. It stands for something like the 
painting of Ary Scheffer at the time when Delacroix was strt^- 
gling.* The French film is only a bastard form of a degenerate thea- 

3 There were in France at the time these lines were written, and there 
have been since, interesting efforts in the direction of the true cinema. In 
particular, diose of Monsieur Marcel L'Herbier, Monsieur H. Krauss, Mon- 
sieur Delluc. 
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ter and seems for that reason to be destined to poverty and death if 
it does not take a new turn. 

The American film, on die other hand, is a new art, full of im- 
mense perspectives, full of the promise of a great future. I imagine 
that the taste of the Americans for the "damaged goods" that we 
export to them is to be explained by the well-known attraction 
that forms of art in a state of decomposition exercise on all primitive 
peoples. For the Americans are primitive and at the same time bar- 
barous, which accounts for the strength and vitality which they in- 
fuse into the cinema. It is among them that the cinema will, I be- 
lieve, assume its full significance as plastic drama in action, occupy- 
ing time through its own movement and carrying with it its own 
space, of a kind that places it, balances it and gives it the social and 
psychological value it has for us. It is natural that when a new art 
appears in the world it should choose a new people which has had 
hidierto no really personal art. Especially when this new art is 
bound up, through the medium of human gesture, with the power, 
definiteness and firmness of action. Especially, too, when this new 
people is accustomed to introduce into every department of life an 
increasingly complicated mechanical system, one that more and 
more hastens to produce, associate and precipitate movements; and es- 
pecially when this art cannot exist without the most accurate scien- 
tific apparatus of a kind that has beliind it no traditions and is or- 
ganized, as it were, physiologically, with the race that employs it. 

Cineplastics, in fact, presents a curious characteristic which music 
alone, to a far less marked degree, has exhibited hitherto. In cine- 
plastics it is far from being true, as it is in tlie case of the other arts, 
that the feeling of the artist creates the art; in cineplastics it is the 
art that is creating its artists. We know that the great thing we call 
the symphony was engendered little by little by the number and 
the increasing complexity of musical instruments; but before even 
the instrument with one string, man already sang, clapping lus hands 

and stamping his feet; here we had a science first, and nothing but a 
science. There was required the grandiose imagination of man to 
introduce into it, at first by a dmid infiltration and later by a pro- 
gressive invasion breaking down all barriers, his power of organizing 
facts according to his own ideas, so that the scattered objects that 
surround him are transformed into a coherent edifice, wherein he 
seeks the fecund and always 'renewed illusion that his destiny de- 
velops in conformity with his will. 

Hence come these new plastic poems which transport us in three 
seconds from the wooded banks of a river that elephants cross, 
leaving a long track of foam, to the heart of wild mountains where 
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distant horsemen pursue one another through the smoke of their 
rifle shots, and from evil taverns where powerful shadows bend over 
a deathbed in mysterious lights, to the weird half-light of submarine 
waters where fish wind through grottoes of coral. Indeed— and this 
comes at unexpected moments, and in comic films as well as in the 
others— animals may take part in these dramas, and newborn chil- 
dren, too, and they participate by their play, their joys, their disap- 
pointments, their obscure dramas of instinct, all of which the thea- 
ter, as it seems to me, is quite incapable of showing us. Landscapes, 
too, beautiful or tragic or marvelous, enter the moving symphony in 
order to add to its human meaning, or to introduce into it, after the 
fashion of a stormy sky by Delacroix or a silver sea by Veronese, 
the sense of the supernatural. 

I have already explained why the Americans have understood, as 
by instinct, the direction they should give to their visual imagina- 
tion, letting themselves be guided by their love for space, movement 
and action. As for the Italians, they might be reborn to the life of 
conquest and lose the memory of their classic works, were they to 
find in their genius for gesture and attitude and for setting (thanks 
in part to the aid of their wonderful sunshine, which is like the sun- 
shine of California) the elements of another original school, less 
violent and also less sober, but presenting better qualities of compo- 
sition than that of the Americans. In the cinema the Italians give us 
marvelously the crowd, and the historical drama in the motionless 
setting of palaces, gardens, ruins, where the ardent life that charac- 
terizes the Italian people goes on, with that quality which is theirs 
of never appearing out of time or out of place. A gesticulating 
drama it may be, but the gestures are true. The Italian gesture has 
been called theatrical; but it is not that, for it is sincere. Giotto's 
personages are not acting. If that is the impression we get from 
Bolognese painting, it is because the Bolognese no longer repre- 
sented the real genius of Italy. Rembrandt, up to the age of forty- 
five, and Rubens are far more theatrical than all the Italian masters 
down to the painters of Bologna. Italian energy alone will render 
the Italian school of cineplastics capable of maintaining, in this new 
art in which the Americans ahready excel, the plastic genius of Eu- 
rope—and that by creating a form that is destined to have a great 
future.* 

In any case, die chief triumph in the American conception of 
cineplastics— a triumph which the Italians approach most nearly and 

*For the last two years the Italian film seems to be m decay. On the con- 
trary, Dr. Caligari has recently revealed the powerful inventive genius of the 
Gennanfilm. 
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the French approach, alas, most remotely— seems to me to consist in 
this: that the subject is nothing but a preteirt. The web of feeling 
should be nothing but the skeleton of the autonomous organism 
represented by the film. In time this web must be woven into the 
plastic drama. It is evident that this drama will be the more moving 
in proportion as the moral and psychological pattern that it covers 
is strongly, soberly and logically conducted. But that is all. The ex- 
pression and the effects of that drama remain in the domain of 
plastics; and the web of feeling is there only to reveal and increase 
their value. 

Shall I dare to dream of a future for the art of the moving pic- 
ture, a future distant no doubt, when the actor, or, as I would pre- 
fer to call him, the cinemimic, shall disappear or at least be special- 
ized, and when the cineplast shall dominate the drama of form that 
is precipitated in time? Observe, in the first place, one vital point 
that hitherto has not been sufficiently noted, I think, or at least the 
poetic consequences of which have not been made sufficiently clear. 
The cinema incorporates time in space. More than this, through the 
cinema time really becomes a dimension of space. We shall be able 
to see dust rising, spreading, dissipating, a diousand years after it 
has spurted up from the road under the hoofs of a horse; we shall 
be able to see for a thousand years the smoke of a cigarette condens- 
ing and then entering the ether— and this in a frame of space under 
our very eyes. We shall be able to understand how it may be that 
the inhabitants of a distant star, if they can see things on earth with 
powerful telescopes, are really contemporaries of Jesus, since at the 
moment when I write these lines they may be witnessing his cruci- 
fixion, and perhaps making a photographic or even cinematographic 
record of die scene, for we know that the light that illumines us 
takes nineteen or twenty centuries to reach them. We can even 
imagine, and this may modify still more our idea of the duration of 
time, that we may one day see this film, taken on that distant star, 
either through the inhabitants sending it to us in some sort of pro- 
jectile or perhaps transmitting it to our screens by some system of 
interplanetary projection. This, which is not scientifically impossi- 
ble, would actually make us the contemporaries of events which 
took place a hundred centuries before us, and in the very place 
wherein we live. 

In the cinema we have indeed already made of time an instrument 
that plays its role in the whole spatial organism, unfurling under our 
eyes its successive masses which are ceaselessly brought before us 
in dimensions that permit us to grasp their extent in surface area and 
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in depdi. Already we find in these masses pleasures of an intensity- 
unknown hitherto. Stop the most beautiful fihn you know, make 
of it at any moment an inert photograph, and you will not obtain 
even a memory of the emotion that it gave you as a moving picture. 

Thus in the cinema time clearly becomes necessary for us. In- 
creasingly it forms a part of the alwa3rs more dynamic idea that we 
are receiving about the object upon which we are gazing. We play 
with it at our ease. We can speed it up. We can slow it down. We 
can suppress it. Indeed I feel it as being formerly part of myself, as 
enclosed alive, with the very space which it measures and which 
measures it, within the walls of my brain. Homer becomes my con- 
temporary, as my lamp upon my table before me is my contempo- 
rary, since Homer had his share in the elaboration of the image under 
which my lamp appears to me. Since the idea of duration enters the 
idea of space as a constituent element, we may easily imagine an 
expanded cineplastic art which shall be no more than an architec- 
ture of the idea, and from which the cinemimic will, as I have said, 
disappear, because only a great artist will be able to build edifices 
that are made and broken down and remade ceaselessly— by imper- 
ceptible passages of tone and modeling that are in themselves archi- 
tecture at every moment— without our being able to seize the thou- 
sandth part of a second in which the transition takes place. 

I remember witnes^g something analogous to this in nature it- 
self. At Naples, in 1906, 1 saw the great eruption of Vesuvius. The 
plume of smoke, two thousand meters high, that rose above the 
mouth of the volcano was spherical, outlined against the sky and 
sharply separated from it. Inside this cloud, enormous masses of 
ashes assumed form and became formless unceasingly, all sharing in 
the modeling of the great sphere and producing an undulation on 
its surface, moving and varying, but sustained, as if by an attraction 
at the center, in the general mass, the form and dimensions of which 
nothing appeared to alter. In a flash it seemed to me as I looked 
upon die phenomenon that I had grasped the law of the birth of 
planets, held by gravitation around the solar nucleus. It seemed to 
me that I was looking at a symbolic form of that grandiose art of 
which in the cinema we now perceive the germ, tiie development 
of which the future doubtless holds in store for us, namely a great 
moving construction ceaselessly reborn of itself under our eyes by 
virtue of its inner forces alone. Human, animal, vegetable and inert 
forms, in all their immense variety, have their share in the building 
of it, whether a multitude is employed on the work or whether only 
one man is able to realize it in its totality. 
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Perhaps I may explain myself further on this last point. We all 
know those animated drawings, very dry and thin and stiff, which 
are sometimes projected on the screen and are, when compared widi 
the forms that I have been imagining, what the outlines in chalk 
traced on a blackboard by a child are to the frescoes of Tintoretto 
and the canvases of Rembrandt. Now let us suppose three or four 
generations devoted to the problem of giving depth to these images, 
not by surfaces and lines but by thickness and volumes; three or 
four generations devoted to modeling, by values and half tones, a 
series of successive movements which after a long training would 
gradually enter into our habits, even into our unconscious actions, 
till the artist was enabled to use them at will, for drama or idyll, 
comedy or epic, in the light or in the shadow, in the forest, the 
city or the desert. Suppose that an artist thus armed has the heart of 
a Delacroix, the pow er of realization of a Rubens, the passion of a 
Goya and the strength of a iMichelangelo; he will throw on the 
screen a cineplastic tragedy that has come out of his whole nature, 
a sort of visual symphony as rich and as complex as the sonorous 
symphonies of the great musicians and revealing, by its precipitation 
in time, perspectives of infinitude and of the absolute as exalting by 
reason of their mystery and more moving, because of their reality 
for the senses, than the symphonies of the greatest of the musicians. 

There is the distant future in which I believe, but of which the 
full realization is beyond my power of imagining. While we await 
the coming of the cineplast, who is as yet in the shadows of the 
background, there are today some admiral cinemimics and at least 
one cinemimic of genius, who are showing us the promise of that 
collective spectacle \\ hich will take the place of the religious dance 
that is dead, and of the philosophic tragedy that is dead, and of the 
mystery play that is dead— indeed of all the great dead things 
around which the multitude once assembled in order to commune 
together in the joy that had been brought to birth in the hearts of 
the people by the mastery over pessimism achieved by the poets and 
the dancers. 

I am not a prophet, I cannot tell what will have become in a 
hundred years of the admirable creations of the imagination of a 
being, a cinemimic, who, alone among living things, has the privi- 
lege of know ing that though his destiny is without hope, he is yet 
the only being to live and think as if he had the power to take to him- 
self eternity. Yet it seems to me that I already see what the art of 
that cinemimic may presume to become if, instead of permitting 
itself to be dragged by theatrical processes through a desolating 
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sentimental fiction, it is able to concentrate itself on plastic proc- 
esses, around a sensuous and passionate action in which we can all 
recognize our own personal virtues. 

In every land, mankind is attempting to escape from a form of 
civilization which, through an excess of individualism, has become 
impulsive and anarchic, and we are seeking to enter a form of plas- 
tic civilization that is, undoubtedly, destined to substitute for ana- 
lytic studies of states and crises of the soul, synthetic poems of masses 
and great ensembles in action. I imagine that architecture will be 
the principal expression of this civilization, an architecture whose 
appearance may be difficult to define; perhaps it will be the indus- 
trial construction of our means of travel— ships, trains, automobiles 
and airplanes— for which ports, docks, pontoons and giant cupolas 
will be the places of rest and relay. Cineplastics will doubtless be 
the spiritual ornament sought for in this period— the play that this 
new society will find most useful in developing in the crowd the 
sense of confidence, of harmony, of cohesion. 



Style 

and Medium 
in the 

Motion Pictures 
by Erwin Panofsky 



The following essay is one of 
the most important statements yet 
made on film aesthetics. Precisely 
and coinpactly 'written, it covers 
an enormous range of ideas and 
observations. In a phrase here, a 
suggestion there, Erivin Panofsky 
opens up a world of insight into 
the complex nature of the movie 
mediimi and its context in the his- 
tory of art. What makes his ap- 
proach so vital are the constant 
comparative references to artistic 
productio7i of all kinds in epochs 
and civilizations gone by. The re- 
sult is a remarkably clear and accu- 
rate estimate of some of the 
excellences and shortcomings in 
movies, past and present. First pub- 
lished in 1934, it grew out of a talk 
made before a Princeton audience 
in order to enlist its interest in the 
Film Library of the Museum of 
Modern Art, which was then being 
started and which, Mr. Panofsky 
writes, was considered rather 
queer project by most people at 
that time.'''' Although the essay ivas 
revised twelve years later for Cri- 
tique magazine (Critique, Vol. i, 
No. 3, January— February 1941) 
there was no change in the mithor^s 
basic tenets, nor does he see any 
reason to change them today. 



Film art is the only art the development of which men now living 
have witnessed from the very beginnings; and this development is 
all the more interesting as it took place under conditions contrary to 
precedent. It was not an artistic urge that gave rise to the discovery 
and gradual perfection of a new technique; it was a technical in- 
vention that gave rise to the discovery and gradual perfection of a 
new art. 

From this we understand two fundamental facts. First, that the 
primordial basis of the enjoyment of moving pictures was not an 
objective interest in a specific subject matter, much less an aesthetic 
interest in the formal presentation of subject matter, but the sheer 
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delight in the fact that things seemed to move, no matter what things 
they were. Second, that films— first exhibited in "kinetoscopes," viz., 
cinematographic peep shows, but projectable to a screen since as early 

as 1894— are, originally, a product of genuine folk art (whereas, as 
a rule, folk art derives from what is known as "'higher art"). At the 
very beginning of things we find the simple recordkig of movements: 
galloping horses, railroad trains, fire engines, sporting events, street 
scenes. And when it had come to the making of narrative films these 
were produced by photographers who were anything but "pro- 
ducers** or "directors," performed by people who were anything 
but actors, and enjoyed by people who would have been much of- 
fended had anyone called them "art lovers." 

The casts of these archaic films were usually collected in a "cafe" 
where unemployed supers or ordinary citizens possessed of a suitable 
exterior were wont to assemble at a given hour. An enterprising 
jrfiotographer would walk in, hire four or five convenient characters 
and make the picture while carefully instructing them what to do: 
"Now, you pretend to hit this lady over the head"; and (to the 
lady): "And you pretend to fall down in a heap." Productions hke 
these were shown, together with those purely factual recordings of 
"movement for movement's sake," in a few small and dingy cinemas 
mostly frequented by the "lower classes" and a sprinkling of young- 
sters in quest of adventure (about 1905, 1 happen to remember, there 
was only one obscure and faintly disreputable lano in the whole 
city of Berlin, bearing, for some unfathomable reason, the English 
name of "The Meeting Room"). Small wonder that the "better 
classes," when they slowly began to venture into these early picture 
theaters, did so, not by way of seeking normal and possibly serious 
entertainment, but with that cliaracteristic sensation of self-conscious 
condescension with which we may plunge, in gay company, into 
the folkloristic depths of Coney Island or a European kermis; even 
a few years ago it was the regulation attitude of the socially or 
intcUcctuallv prominent that one could confess to enjoying such 
austerely educational films as The Sex Life of the Starfish or films 
with "beautiful scenery," but never to a serious liking for narratives. 

Today there is no denying that narrative films are not only "art"— 
not often good art, to be sure, but this applies to other media as well 
—but also, besides architecture, cartooning and "commercial design," 
the only visual art entirely ahve. The "movies" have re-established 
that dynamic contact between art production and art consumption 
which, for reasons too complex to be considered here, is sorely at- 
tenuated, if not entirely interrupted, in many other fields of artistic 
endeavor. Whether we like it or not, it is the movies that mold, 
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more than any other single force, the opinions, the taste, the language, 
the dress, the behavior, and even the physical appearance of a public 
comprising more than 60 per cent of the population of the earth. 
If aU the serious lyrical poets, composers, painters and sculptors 
were forced by law to stop their activities, a rather small fraction of 
the general public would become aware of the fact and a still 
smaller fraction would seriously regret it. If the same thing were to 
happen with the movies the social consequences would be cata- 
strophic. 

In the beginning, then, there were the straight recordings of 
movement no matter what moved, viz., the prehistoric ancestors of 
our "documentaries"; and, soon after, the early narratives, viz., the 
prehistoric ancestors of our "feature films." The craving for a 
narrative element could be satisfied only by borrowing from older 
arts, and one should expect that the natural thing would have been 
to borrow from the theater, a theater play being apparently the 
genus proximum to a narrative film in that it consists of a narrative 
enacted by persons that move. But in reality the imitation of stage 
performances was a comparatively late and thoroughly frustrated 
development. What happened at the start was a very different thing. 
Instead of imitating a theatrical performance already endowed 
with a certain amount of motion, the earliest films added movement 
to works of art originally stationary, so that the dazzling technical 
invention might achieve a triumph of its own vidthout intruding 
upon the sphere of higher culture. The living language, which is 
always right, has endorsed this sensible choice when it still speaks of 
a "moving picture" or, simply, a "picture," instead of accepting the 
pretentious and fundamentally erroneous "screen play." 

The stationary works enlivened in the earliest movies were indeed 
pictures: bad nineteenth-century paintings and postcards (or wax- 
works a k Madame Tussaud's), supplemented by the comic strips-a 

most important root of cinematic art— and the subject matter of pop- 
ular songs, pulp magazines and dime novels; and the films descend- 
ing from this ancestry appealed directly and very intensely to a folk 
art mentality. They gratified— often simultaneously— first, a primitive 
sense of justice and decorum when virtue and industry were rewarded 
while vice and laziness were punished; second, plain sentimentality 
when "the thin trickle of a fictive love interest" took its course 
"through somewhat serpentine channels," or when Father, dear 
Father returned from the saloon to find his child dying of diph- 
theria; third, a primordial instinct for bloodshed and cruelty when 
Andreas Hofer faced the firing squad, or when (in a film of 1893-- 
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94) the head of Mary Queen of Scots actually came off; fourth, a 
taste for mild pornography (I remember with great pleasure a French 
film of ca. 1900 wherein a seemingly but not really well-rounded lady 
as well as a seemingly but not really slender one were shown chang- 
ing to bathing suits— an honest, straightforward porcheria much less 
objectionable than the now extinct Betty Boop films and, I am sorry 
to say, some of the more recent Walt Disney productions); and, 
finally, that crude sense of humor, graphically described as "slap- 
stick," which feeds upon the sadistic and the pornographic instinct, 
either singly or in combination. 

Not until as late as ca. 1905 was a film adaptation of Faust ventured 
upon (cast still "unknown," characteristically enough), and not until 
191 1 did Sarah Bernhardt lend her prestige to an unbelievably funny 
film tragedy. Queen Elizabeth of England, These films represent the 
first conscious attempt at transplanting the movies from the folk 
art level to that of "real art"; but they also bear witness to the fact 
that this commendable goal could not be reached in so simple a 

manner. It was soon realized that the imitation of a theater perform- 
ance with a set stage, fixed entries and exits, and distinctly literary 

ambitions is the one thing the film must avoid. 

The legitimate paths of evolution were opened, not by running 
away from the folk art character of the primitive film but by devel- 
oping it within the limits of its own possibilities. Those primordial 
archetypes of film productions on the folk art level— success or 
retribution, sentiment, sensation, pornography, and crude humor- 
could blossom forth into genuine history, tragedy and romance, 
crime and adventure, and comedy, as soon as it was realized that 
they could be transfigured— not by an artificial injection of literary 
values but by the exploitation of the unique and specific possibilities 
of the new medium. Significantly, the beginnings of this legitimate 
development antedate the attempts at endowing the film with higher 
values of a foreign order (the crucial period being the years from 
1902 to ca. 1905), and the decisive steps were taken by people who 
were laymen or outsiders from the viewpoint of the serious stage. 

These unique and specific possibilities can be defined as dy?mni- 
zation of space and, accordingly, spatialization of time. This state- 
ment is self-evident to the point of triviahty but it belongs to that 
kind of truths which, just because of their triviality, are easily for- 
gotten or neglected. 

In a theater, space is static, that is, the space represented on the 
stage, as well as the spatial relation of the beholder to the spectacle, 
is unalterably fixed. The spectator cannot leave his seat, and the 
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setting of the stage cannot change, during one act (except for such 
incidentals as rising moons or gathering clouds and such illegitimate 
reborrowings from the film as turning wings or gUding backdrops). 
But, in return for this restriction, the theater has the advantage that 
time, the medium of emotion and thought conveyable by speech, 
is free and independent of anything that may happen in visible 
space. Hamlet may deliver his famous monologue lying on a couch 
in the middle distance, doing nothing and only dimly discernible to 
the spectator and listener, and yet by his mere words enthrall him 
with a feeling of intensest emotional action. 

With the movies the situation is reversed. Here, too, the spectator 
occupies a fixed seat, but only physically, not as the subject of an 
aesthetic experience. Aesthetically, he is in permanent motion as his 
eye identifies itself with the lens of the camera, which permanently 
shifts in distance and direction. And as movable as the spectator is, 
as movable is, for the same reason, the space presented to him. Not 
only bodies move in space, but space itself does, approaching, re- 
ceding, turning, dissolving and recrystallizing as it appears through 
the controlled locomotion and focusing of the camera and through 
the cutting and editing of the various shots— not to mention such 
special effects as visions, transformations, disappearances, slow- 
motion and fast-motion shots, reversals and trick films. This opens 
up a world of possibilities of which the stage can never dream. 
Quite apart from such photographic tricks as the participation of 
disembodied spirits in the action of the Topper series, or the more 
effective wonders wrought by Roland Young in The Man Who 
Could Work Miracles, there is, on the purely factual level, an un- 
told wealth of themes as inaccessible to the "legitimate" stage as a 
fog or a snowstorm is to the sculptor; all sorts of violent elemental 
phenomena and, conv^ersely, events too microscopic to be visible 
under normal conditions (such as the life-saving injection with the 
serum flown in at the very last moment, or the fatal bite of the 
yellow-fever mosquito); full-scale battle scenes; all kinds of opera- 
tions, not only in the surgical sense but also in the sense of any 
actual construction, destruction or experimentation, as in Louis Pas- 
teur or Madame Curie; a really grand party, moving through many 
rooms of a mansion or a palace. Features like these, even 5ie mere 
shifting of the scene from one place to another by means of a car 
perilously negotiating heavy tra^c or a motorboat steered through 
a nocturnal harbor, will not only always retain their primitive cine- 
matic appeal but also remain enormously effective as a means of 
stirring the emotions and creating suspense. In addition, the movies 
have the power, entirely denied to the theater^ to convey psycholog- 
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ical experiences by direcdy projecting their content to the screen, 
substituting, as it were, the eye of the beholder for the conscious- 
ness of the character (as when the imaginings and hallucinations of 
the drunkard in the otherwise overrated Lost Weekend appear as 
stark reaUties instead of being described by mere words). But any 
attempt to convey thought and feelings exclusively, or even pri- 
marily, by speech leaves us with a feeling of embarrassment, bore- 
dom, or both. 

What I mean by thoughts and feelings "conveyed exclusively, or 
even primarily, by speech" is simply this: Contrary to naive expec- 
tation, the invention of the sound track in 1928 has been unable to 
change the basic fact that a moving picture, even when it has 
learned to talk, remains a picture that moves and does not convert 
itself into a piece of writing that is enacted. Its substance remains a 
series of visual sequences held together by an uninterrupted flow of 
movement in space (except, of course, for such checks and pauses 
as have the same compositional value as a rest in music), and not a 
sustained study in human character and destiny transmitted by ef- 
fective, let alone "beautiful," diction. I cannot remember a more 
misleading statement about the movies than Mr. Eric Russell Bent- 
ley's in the spring number of the Kenyon Review, 1945: "The po- 
tentialities of the talking screen differ from those of the silent 
screen in adding the dimension of dialogue— which could be 
poetry." I would suggest: "The potentialities of the talking screen 
differ from those of the silent screen in integrating visible move- 
ment with dialogue which, therefore, had better not be poetry." 

All of us, if we are old enough to remember the period prior to 
1928, recall the old-time pianist who, with his eyes glued on the 
screen, would accompany the events with music adapted to their 
mood and rhythm; and we also recall the weird and spectral feeling 
overtaking us when this pianist left his post for a few minutes and 
the film was allowed to run by itself, the darkness haunted by the 
monotonous rattle of the machinery. Even the silent film, then, was 
never mute. The visible spectacle always required, and received, an 
audible accompaniment which, from the very beginning, distin- 
guished the film from simple pantomime and rather classed it—7nu- 
tatis Tmitaiidis— with the ballet. The advent of the talkie meant not 
so much an "addition" as a transformation: the transformation of 
musical sound into articulate speech and, therefore, of quasi panto- 
mime into an entirely new species of spectacle which differs from 
the ballet, and agrees with the stage play, in that its acoustic com- 
ponent consists of intelligible words, but differs from the stage 
play and agrees with the ballet in that this acoustic component is 
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not detachable from the visual. In a film, that which we hear re- 
mains, for good or worse, inextilcably fused with that which we 
see; the sound, articulate or not, cannot express any more than is 
expressed, at the same time, by visible movement; and in a good film 
it does not even attempt to do so. To put it briefly, the play— or, as 
it is very properly called, the "script"— of a moving picture is sub- 
ject to what might be termed the principle of coexpressibility . 

Empirical proof of this principle is furnished by the fact that, 
wherever the dialogical or monological element gains temporary 
prominence, there appears, \\ ith the inevitability of a natm*al law, 
the "close-up." What does the close-up achieve? In showing us, in 
magnification, either the face of the speaker or the face of the listeners 
or both in alternation, the camera transforms the human physiognomy 
into a huge field of action where— given the qualification of the per- 
formers—every subtle movement of the features, almost imperceptible 
from a natural distance, becomes an expressive event in visible space 
and thereby completely integrates itself with the expressive content 
of the spoken word; whereas, on the stage, the spoken word makes a 
stronger rather than a weaker impression if we are not permitted to 
count the hairs in Romeo's mustache. 

This docs not mean that the scenario is a negligible factor in the 
making of a moving picture. It only means that its artistic intention 
differs in kind from that of a stage play, and much more from that 
of a novel or a piece of poetry. As the success of a Gothic jamb figure 
depends not only upon its quality as a piece of sculpture but also, or 
even more so, upon its integrability with the architecture of the por- 
tal, so does the success of a movie script— not unlike that of an opera 
libretto— depend, not only upon its quality as a piece of hterature but 
also, or even more so, upon its integrability with the events on the 
screen. 

As a result— another empirical proof of the coexpressibility princi- 
ple—good movie scripts are unlikely to make good reading and have 
seldom been published in book form; whereas, conversely, good stage 
plays have to be severely altered, cut, and, on the other hand, enriched 
by interpolations to make good movie scripts. In Shaw's Fygmalion, 
for instance, the actual process of Eliza's phonetic education and, 
still more important, her final triumph at the grand party, are wisely 
omitted; we see— or, rather, hear— some samples of her gradual linguis- 
tic improvement and finally encounter her, upon her return from the 
reception, victorious and splendidly arrayed but deeply hurt for want 
of recognition and sympathy. In the film adaptation, precisely these 
two scenes are not only supplied but also strongly emphasized; we 
witness the fascinating activities in the laboratory with its array of 
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spinning disks and mirrors, organ pipes and dancing flames, and we 
participate in the ambassadorial party, with many moments of im- 
pending catastrophe and a little counterintrigue thrown in for sus- 
pense. Unquestionably these two scenes, entirely absent from the 
play, and indeed unachievable upon the stage, were the highlights of 
the film; whereas the Shavian dialogue, however severely cut, turned 
out to fall a little flat in certain moments. And wherever, as in so 
many other films, a poetic emotion, a musical outburst, or a literary 
conceit (even, I am grieved to say, some of the wisecracks of 
Groucho Marx) entirely lose contact with visible movement, they 
strike the sensitive spectator as, hterally, out of place. It is certainly 
terrible when a soft-boiled he-man, after the suicide of his mistress, 
casts a twelve-foot glance upon her photograph and says something 
less-than-coexpressible to the eflect that he will never forget her. But 
when he recites, instead, a piece of poetry as sublimely more-than- 
coexpressible as Romeo's monologue at the bier of Juliet, it is still 
worse. Reinhardt's Midsummer Night's Dream is probably the most 
unfortunate major film ever produced; and Olivier's Henry V owes 
its comparative success, apart from the all but providential adapta- 
bility of this particular play, to so many tours de force that it will, 
God willing, remain an exception rather than set a pattern. It com- 
bines "judicious pruning" with the interpolation of pageantry, non- 
verbal comedy and melodrama; it uses a device perhaps best desig- 
nated as "oblique close-up" (Mr. Olivier's beautiful face inwardly 
listening to but not pronouncing the great soliloquy); and, most nota- 
bly, it shifts between three levels of archaeological reality: a recon- 
struction of Elizabethan London, a reconstruction of the events of 
141 5 as laid down in Shakespeare's play, and the reconstruction of a 
performance of this play on Shakespeare's own stage. All this is per- 
fectly legitimate; but, even so, the highest praise of the film will al- 
ways come from those who, like the critic of the Neiv Yorker, are 
not quite in sympathy with either the movies au naturel or Shake- 
speare au naturel. 

As the writings of Conan Doyle potentially contain all modern 
mystery stories (except for the tough specimens of the Dashiell Ham- 
mett school), so do the films produced between 1900 and 1910 pre- 
establish the subject matter and methods of the moving picture as we 
know it. This period produced the incunabula of the Western and the 
crime fihii (Edwin S. Porter's amazing Great Train Robbery of 1903) 
from which developed the modern gangster, adventure, and mystery 
pictures (the latter, if well done, is still one of the most honest and 
genuine forms of film entertainment, space being doubly charged 
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with time as the beholder asks himself not only "What is going to 
happen?" but also "What has happened before?"). The same period 
saw the emergence of the fantastically imaginative film (Melies) 
which was to lead to the expressionist and surrealist experiments {The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, Sang (Vun Poete, etc.), on the one hand, and 
to the more superficial and spectacular fairy tales a la Arabian Nights, 
on the other. Comedy, later to triumph in Charlie Chaplin, the still 
insufficiently appreciated Buster Keaton, the Marx Brothers and the 
pre-Hollywood creations of Rene Clair, reached a respectable level 
in Max Linder and others. In historical and melodramatic films the 
foundations were laid for movie iconography and movie symbolism, 
and in the early work of D. W. Griffith we find, not only remarkable 
attempts at psychological analysis (Edgar Allan Pae) and social 
criticism (A Comer in Wheat) but also such basic technical innova- 
tions as the long shot, the flashback and the close-up. And modest 
trick films and cartoons paved the way to Felix the Cat, Popeye the 
Sailor, and Felix's prodigious offspring, Mickey Mouse. 

Within their self-imposed limitations the earlier Disney films, and 
certain sequences in the later ones,^ represent, as it were, a chemically 
pure distillation of cinematic possibilities. They retain the most im- 

1 1 make this distinction because it was, in my opinion, a fall from grace when 
Snow White introduced the human figure and when Fantasia attempted to pic- 
turalize The World's Great Music. The very virtue of the animated cartoon 
is to animate, riiat is to say endow lifeless things with life, or living things with 
a different kind of life. It effects a metamorphosis, and such a metamorphosis 
is wonderfully present in Disney's animals, plants, thunderclouds and railroad 
trains. Whereas his dwarfs, glamourized princesses, hillbillies, baseball players, 
rouged centaurs and amigos from South America are not transformadons but 
caricatures at best, and fakes or vulgarities at worst. Concerning music, how- 
ever, it should be borne in mind that its cinematic use is no less predicated 
upon the principle of coexpressibility than is the cinematic use of the spoken 
word. There is music permitting or even requiring the accompaniment of visible 
acdon (such as dances, ballet music and any kind of operadc compositions) 
and music of which the opposite is true; and this is, again, not a question of 
quality (most of us rightly prefer a waltz by Johann Strauss to a symphony 
by Sibelius) but one of intendon. In Fantasia the hippopotamus ballet was 
wonderful, and the Pastoral Symphony and "Ave Maria" sequences were de- 
plorable, not because the cartooning in the first case was infinitely better than 
in the two others (cf. above), and certainly not because Beethoven and Schu- 
bert are too sacred for picturalizadon, but simply because Ponchielli's **Dance 
of the Hours" is cocxpressible while the Pastoral Symphony and the "Ave 
Maria" are not. In cases like these even the best imaginable music and the best 
imaginable cartoon will impair rather than enhance each other's effectiveness. 

Experimental proof of all this was furnished by Disney's recent Make Mine 
Music where The World's Great Music was fortunately restricted to Proko- 
fieff. Even among the other sequences the most successful ones were those in 
which the human element was either absent or reduced to a minimum; Willie 
the Whale, the Ballad of Johnny Fedora and Alice Blue-Bonnet, and, above 
all, the truly magnificent Goodman Quartet. 
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portant folkloristic elements— sadism, pornography, the humor en- 
gendered by both, and moral justice— almost without dilution and 
often fuse these elements into a variation on the primitive and inex- 
haustible David-and-Goliath motif, the triumph of the seemingly 
weak over the seemingly strong; and their fantastic independence of 
the natural laws gives them the power to integrate space with time to 
such perfection that the spatial and temporal experiences of sight and 
hearing come to be almost interconvertible. A series of soap bubbles, 
successively punctured, emits a series of sounds exactly corresponding 
in pitch and volume to the size of the bubbles; the three uvulae of 
Willie the Whale— small, large and medium— vibrate in consonance 
with tenor, bass and baritone notes; and the very concept of stationary 
existence is completely abolished. No object in creation, whether it 
be a house, a piano, a tree or an alarm clock, lacks the faculties of or- 
ganic, in fact anthropomorphic, movement, facial expression and 
phonetic articulation. Incidentally, even in normal, "realistic" films 
the inanimate object, provided that it is dynamizable, can play the 
role of a leading character as do the ancient railroad engines in Buster 
Keaton's General and Niagara Falls. How the earlier Russian films 
exploited the possibility of heroizing all sorts of machinery lives in 
everybody's memory; and it is perhaps more than an accident that the 
two films which will go down in history as the great comical and the 
great serious masterpiece of the silent period bear the names and im- 
mortalize the personaHties of two big ships: Keaton's Navigator 
(1924) and Eisenstein's Potemkin (1925). 

The evolution from the jerky beginnings to this grand climax offers 
the fascinating spectacle of a new artistic medium gradually becoming 
conscious of its legitimate, that is, exclusive, possibilities and limita- 
tions—a spectacle not unlike the development of the mosaic, which 
started out with transposing illusionistic genre pictures into a more 
durable material and culminated in the hieratic supernaturalism of 
Ravenna; or the development of line engraving, which started out as 
a cheap and handy substitute for book illumination and culminated in 
the purely "graphic" style of Diirer. 

Just so the silent movies developed a definite style of their own, 
adapted to the specific conditions of the medium. A hitherto un- 
known language \\ as forced upon a public not yet capable of reading 
it, and the more proficient the public became the more refinement 
could develop in the language. For a Saxon peasant of around 800 it 
was not easy to understand the meaning of a picture showing a man 
as he pours water over the head of another man, and even later many 
people found it difficult to grasp the significance of two ladies stand- 
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ing behind the throne of an emperor. For the public of around 19 10 
it was no less difficult to understand the meaning of the speechless 
action in a moving picture, and the producers employed means of 
clarification similar to those we find in medieval art. One of these 
were printed titles or letters, striking equivalents of the medieval 
tituli and scrolls (at a still earlier date tihere even used to be explainers 
who would say, viva voce, "Now he thinks his wife is dead but she 
isnV* or "I don't wish to offend the ladies in the audience but I doubt 
that any of them would have done that much for her child"). An- 
other, less obtrusive method of explanation was the introduction of a 
fixed iconography which from the outset informed the spectator 
about the basic facts and characters, much as the two ladies behind 
the emperor, when carrying a sword and a cross respectively, were 
uniquely determined as Fortitude and Faith. There arose, identifiable 
by standardized appearance, behavior and attributes, the well-re- 
membered types of the Vamp and the Straight Girl (perhaps the 
most convincing modem equivalents of the medieval personifications 
of the Vices and Virtues), the Family Man, and the Villain, the 
latter marked by a black mustache and walking stick. Nocturnal 
scenes were printed on blue or green film. A checkered tablecloth 
meant, once for all, a "poor but honest" milieu; a happy marriage, 
soon to be endangered by the shadows from the past, was symbolized 
by the young wife's pouring the breakfast coffee for her husband; 
the first kiss was invariably announced by the lady's gently playing 
with her partner's necktie and was invariably accompanied by her 
kicking out with her left foot. The conduct of the characters was 
predetermined accordingly. The poor but honest laborer who, after 
leaving his little house with the checkered tablecloth, came upon an 
abandoned baby could not but take it to his home and bring it up as 
best he could; the Family Man could not but yield, however tem- 
porarily, to the temptations of the Vamp. As a result these early melo- 
dramas had a highly gratifying and soothing quality in that events 
took shape, without the complications of individual psychology, ac- 
cording to a pure Aristotelian logic so badly missed in real life. 

Devices like these became gradually less necessary as the public 
grew accustomed to interpret the action by itself and were virtually 
abolished by the invention of the talking film. But even now there 
survive— quite legitimately, I think— the remnants of a "fixed attitude 
and attribute" principle and, more basic, a primitive or folkloristic 
concept of plot construction. Even today we take it for granted that 
the diphtheria of a baby tends to occur when the parents are out and, 
having occurred, solves all their matrimonial problems. Even today 
we demand of a decent mystery film that the butler, though he may 
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be anything from an agent of the British Secret Service to the real 
father of the daughter of the house, must not turn out to be the mur- 
derer. Even today we love to see Pasteur, Zola or Ehrlich win out 
against stupidity and wickedness, with their respective wives trusting 
and trusting all the time. Even today we much prefer a happy finale 
to a gloomy one and insist, at the very least, on die observance of the 
Aristotelian rule that the story have a beginning, a middle and an 
ending->a rule the abrogation of which has done so much to estrange 
the general public from the more elevated spheres of modem writing. 
Primitive symbolism, too, survives in such amusing details as the last 
sequence of Casablanca where the delightfully crooked and right- 
minded prefet de police casts an empty bottle of Vichy water into 
the wastepaper basket; and in such telling symbols of the supernatural 
as Sir Cedric Hardwicke's Death in the guise of a "gentleman in a 
dustcoat trying" (On Borroived Time) or Claude Rains's Hermes 
Psychopompos in the striped trousers of an airline manager (Here 
Comes Mister Jordan), 

The most conspicuous advances were made in directing, lighting, 
camera work, cutting and acting proper. But while in most of these 
fields the evolution proceeded continuously— though, of course, not 
without detours, breakdowns and archaic relapses— the development 
of acting suffered a sudden interruption by the invention of the talk- 
ing film; so that the style of acting in the silents can already be eval- 
uated in retrospect, as a lost art not unlike the painting technique of 
Jan van Eyck or, to take up our previous simile, the burin technique 
of Diirer. It was soon realized that acting in a silent film neither 
meant a pantomimic exaggeration of stage acting (as was generally 
and erroneously assumed by professional stage actors who more and 
more frequently condescended to perform in the movies), nor could 
dispense with stylization altogedier; a man photographed while 
walking down a gangway in ordinary, everyday-life fashion looked 
like an)^hing but a man walking down a gangway when the result 
appeared on the screen. If the picture was to look both natural and 
meaningful the acting had to be done in a manner equally different 
from the style of the stage and the reality of ordinary life; speech 
had to be made dispensable by establishing an organic relation be- 
tween the acting and the technical procedure of cinephotography— 
much as in Diirer's prints color had been made dispensable by estab- 
lishing an organic relation between the design and the technical pro- 
cedure of line engraving. 

This was precisely what the great actors of the silent period ac- 
complished, and it is a significant fact that the best of them did not 
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come from the stage, whose crystallized tradition prevented Duse's 
only film, Cenere, from being more than a priceless record of Duse. 
They came instead from the circus or the variety, as was the case of 
Chaplin, Keaton and Will Rogers; from nothing in particular, as was 
the case of Theda Bara, of her greater European parallel, the 
Danish actress Asta Nielsen, and of Garbo; or from everything 
under the sun, as was the case of Douglas Fairbanks. The style 
of these "old masters" was indeed comparable to the style of 
line engraving in that it was, and had to be, exaggerated in comparison 
with stage acting (just as the sharply incised and vigorously curved 
failles of the burin are exaggerated in comparison with pencil strokes 
or brushwork), but richer, subtler and infinitely more precise. The 
advent of the talkies, reducing if not abolishing this diifference be- 
tween screen acting and stage acting, thus confronted the actors and 
actresses of the silent screen with a serious problem. Buster Keaton 
yielded to temptation and fell. Chaplin first tried to stand his ground 
and to remain an exquisite archaist but finally gave in, with only 
moderate success (The Great Dictator). Only the glorious Harpo has 
thus far successfully refused to utter a single articulate sound; and 
onlv Greta Garbo succeeded, in a measure, in transforming her st)de 
in principle. But even in her case one cannot help feeling that her first 
talking picture, Ajwa Christie, where she could ensconce herself, 
most of the time, in mute or monosyllabic sullenness, was better than 
her later performances; and in the second, talking version of Anna 
Kare?jina, the weakest moment is certainly when she delivers a big 
Ibsenian speech to her husband, and the strongest when she silently 
moves along the platform of the railroad station while her despair 
takes shape in the consonance of her movement (and expression) 
with the movement of the nocturnal space around her, filled with 
the real noises of the trains and the imaginary sound of the "little 
men with the iron hammers" that drives her, relentlessly and almost 
without her realizing it, under the wheels. 

Small wonder that there is sometimes felt a kind of nostalgia for 
the silent period and that devices have been worked out to combine 
the virtues of sound and speech with those of silent acting, such as 
the "oblique close-up" already mentioned in connection with Henry 
V; the dance behind glass doors in Sow les Toits de Paris; or, in the 
Histoite (Tun Tricheur, Sacha Guitry*s recital of the events of his 
youth while the events themselves are "silently" enacted on the 
screen. However, this nostalgic feeling is no argument against the 
talkies as such. Their evolution has shown that, in art, every gain 
entails a certain loss on the other side of the ledger; but that the gain 
remains a gain, provided that the basic nature of the medium is real- 
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ized and respected. One can imagine that, when the cavemen of 
Altamira began to paint their buffaloes in natural colors instead of 
merely incising the contours, the more conservative cavemen fore- 
told the end of paleolithic art. But paleolithic art went on, and so will 
die movies. New technical inventions always tend to dwarf the values 
abready attained, especially in a medium that owes its very ejdstence 
to technical experimentation. The earliest talkies were ii^finitely in- 
ferior to die then mature silents, and most of the present technicolor 
films are still inferior to the now mature talkies in black and white. 
But even if Aldous Huxley's nightmare should come true and the ex- 
periences of taste, smell and touch should be added to those of sight 
and hearing, even then we may say with the Aposde, as we have said 
when first confronted with the sound track and the technicolor film, 
"We are troubled on every side, yet not distressed; we are perplexed, 
but not in despair." 

From the law of time-charged space and space-bound time, there 
follows the fact that the screenplay, in contrast to the theater play, 
has no aesthetic existence independent of its performance, and that 
its characters have no aesthetic existence outside the actors. 

The playwright writes in the fond hope that his work will be an 
imperishable jewel in the treasure house of civilization and will be 
presented in hundreds of performances that are but transient varia- 
tions on a "work" that is constant. The script-writer, on the other 
hand, writes for one producer, one director and one cast. Their work 
achieves the same degree of permanence as does his; and should the 
same or a similar scenario ever be filmed by a different director and a 
different cast there will result an altogether different "play." 

Othello or Nora are definite, substantial figures created by the 
playwright. They can be played well or badly, and they can be "in- 
terpreted" in one way or another; but they most definitely exist, no 
matter who plays them or even whether they are played at all. The 
character in a film, however, lives and dies with the actor. It is not 
the entity "Othello" interpreted by Robeson or the entity "Nora" in- 
terpreted by Duse; it is the entity "Greta Garbo" incarnate in a figure 
called Anna Christie or the entity "Robert Montgomery" incarnate 
in a murderer who, for all we know or care to know, may forever re- 
main anonymous but will never cease to haunt our memories. Even 
when the names of the characters happen to be Henry VIII or Anna 
Karenina, the king who ruled England from 1509 to 1547 and the 
woman created by Tolstoy, they do not exist outside the being of 
Garbo and Laughton. They are but empty and incorporeal outlines 
like the shadows in Homer's Hades, assuming the character of reality 
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only when filled with the lifeblood of an actor. Conversely, if a 
movie role is badly played there remains literally nothing of it, no 
matter how interesting the character's psychology or how elaborate 
the words. 

What applies to the actor applies, mutatis mutandis, to most of the 
other artists, or artisans, who contribute to the making of a film: the 
director, the sound man, the enormously important cameraman, even 
the make-up man. A stage production is rehearsed until everything is 
ready, and then it is repeatedly performed in three consecutive hours. 
At each performance everybody has to be on hand and does his 
work; and afterward he goes home and to bed. The work of the stage 
actor may thus be likened to that of a musician, and that of the stage 
durector to that of a conductor. Like these, they have a certain reper- 
toire which they have studied and present in a number of complete 
but transitory performances, be it Hamlet today and Ghosts tomor- 
row, or Life with Father per saecula saeculomm. The activities of the 
film actor and the film director, however, are comparable, respec- 
tively, to those of the plastic artist and the architect, rather than to 
those of the musician and the conductor. Stage work is continuous 
but transitory; film work is discontinuous but permanent. Individual 
sequences are done piecemeal and out of order according to the most 
efficient use of sets and personnel. Each bit is done over and over 
again until it stands; and when the whole has been cut and composed 
ever)'^one is through with it forever. Needless to say that this very 
procedure cannot but emphasize the curious consubstantiality that 
exists between the person of the movie actor and his role. Coming 
into existence piece by piece, regardless of the natural sequence of 
events, the "character" can grow into a unified \\ hole only if the 
actor manages to be, not merely to play, Henry VIII or Anna Karen- 
ina throughout the entire wearisome period of shooting. I have it on 
the best of authorities that Laughton was really difficult to live with 
in the particular six or eight weeks during which he was doing— or 
rather being— Captain Bligh. 

It might be said that a film, called into being by a co-operative 
effort in which all contributions have the same degree of permanence, 
is the nearest modern equivalent of a medieval cathedral; the role of 
the producer corresponding, more or less, to that of the bishop or 
archbishop; that of the director to that of the architect in chief; that 
of the scenario writers to that of the scholastic advisers establishing 
the iconographical program; and that of the actors, camermen, cutters, 
sound men, make-up men and the divers technicians to that of those 
whose work provided the physical entity of the finished product, 
from the scidptors, glass painters, bronze casters, carpenters and 
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skilled masons down to the quarry men and woodsmen. And if you 
speak to any one of these collaborators he will tell you, with perfect 
bona fides, that his is really the most important job— which is quite 
true to the extent that it is indispensable. 

This comparison may seem sacrilegious, not only because there 
are, proportionally, fewer good films tiian there are good cathedrals, 
but also because the movies are commercial. However, if commercial 
art be defined as all art not primarily produced in order to gratify 
the creative urge of its maker but primarily intended to meet the re- 
quirements of a patron or a buying public, it must be said that non- 
commercial art is the exception rather than the rule, and a fairly re- 
cent and not always felicitous exception at that. While it is true that 
commercial art is always ia danger of ending up as a prostitute, it is 
equally true that noncommercial art is always in danger of ending up 
as an old maid. Noncommercial art has given us Seurat's "Grande 
Jatte" and Shakespeare's sonnets, but also much that is esoteric to the 
point of incommunicability. Conversely, commercial art has given 
us much that is vulgar or snobbish (two aspects of the same thing) to 
the point of loathsomeness, but also Diirer's prints and Shakespeare's 
plays. For, we must not forget that Diirer's prints were partly made 
on commission and partly intended to be sold in the open market; 
and that Shakespeare's plays— in contrast to the earlier masques and 
intermezzi which were produced at court by aristocratic amateurs 
and could afford to be so incomprehensible that even those who de- 
scribed them in printed monographs occasionally failed to grasp 
their intended significance— were meant to appeal, and did appeal, not 
only to the select few but also to everyone who was prepared to pay 
a shilling for admission. 

It is this requirement of communicability that makes commercial 
art more vital than noncommercial, and therefore potentially much 
more effective for better or for worse. The commercial producer 
can both educate and pervert the general public, and can allow the 
general public— or rather his idea of the general public— both to edu- 
cate and to pervert himself. As is demonstrated by a number of ex- 
cellent films that proved to be great box office successes, the public 
does not refuse to accept good products if it gets them. That it does 
not get them very often is caused not so much by commercialism as 
such as by too little discernment and, paradoxical though it may seem, 
too much timidity in its apphcation. Hollywood believes that it must 
produce "what the public wants" while the pubHc would take what- 
ever Hollywood produces. If Hollywood were to decide for itself 
what it wants it would get away with it— even if it should decide to 
"depart from evil and do good." For, to revert to whence we started. 
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in modem life the movies are what most other forms of art have 
ceased to be, not an adornment but a necessity. 

That this should be so is understandable, not only from a sociologi- 
cal but also from an art-historical point of view. The processes of all 
the earlier representational arts conform, in a higher or lesser degree, 
to an idealistic conception of the world. These arts operate from top 
to bottom, so to speak, and not from bottom to top; they start with 
an idea to be projected into shapeless matter and not with the objects 
that constitute the physical world. The painter works on a blank wall 
or canvas which he organizes into a likeness of things and persons ac- 
cording to his idea (however much this idea may have been nourished 
by reality); he does not work with the things and persons themselves 
even if he works "from the model." The same is true of the sculptor 
with his shapeless mass of clay or his untooled block of stone or wood; 
of the writer with his sheet of paper or his dictaphone; and even of 
the stage designer with his empty and sorely limited section of space. 
It is the movies, and only the movies, that do justice to that material- 
istic interpretation of the universe which, whether we like it or not, 
pervades contemporary civilization. Excepting the very special case 
of the animated cartoon, the movies organize material things and 
persons, not a neutral medium, into a composition that receives its 
style, and may even become fantastic or pretervoluntarily symbolic,^ 
not so much by an interpretation in the artist's mind as by the actual 
manipulation of physical objects and recording machinery. The 
medium of the movies is physical reality as such: the physical reality 
of eighteenth-century Versailles— no matter whether it be the original 
or a Hollywood facsimile indistinguishable therefrom for all aesthetic 
intents and purposes— or of a suburban home in Westchester; the 
physical reality of the Rue de Lappe in Paris or of the Gobi Desert, 
of Paul Ehrlich's apartment in Frankfurt or of the streets of New 
York in the rain; the physical reality of engines and animals, of 
Edward G. Robinson and Jimmy Cagncy. All these objects and per- 
sons must be organized into a work of art. They can be arranged in all 
sorts of ways ("arrangement" comprising, of course, such things as 
make-up, lighting and camera work); but there is no running away 

2 1 cannot help feeling that the final sequence of the new Marx Brothers film 
Night in Casablanca— where Harpo unaccountably usurps the pilot's seat of a 
big airplane, causes incalculable havoc by flicking one tiny little control after 
another, and waxes the more insane with joy the greater the disproportion 
between the smallness of his effort and the magnitude of the disaster— is a 
magnificent and terrifying symbol of man's behavior in the atomic age. No 
doubt the Marx Brothers would vigorously reject this interpretation; but so 
would Durer have done had anyone told him that his "Apocalypse" fore- 
shadowed the cataclysm of the Reformation. 
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from them. From this point of view it becomes evident that an attempt 
at subjecting the world to artistic prestylization, as in the expres- 
sionist settings of The Cabinet of Dr. CaUgari (1919), could be no 
more than an exciting experiment that could exert but little influence 
upon the general course of events. To prestylize reality prior to tack- 
ling it amounts to dodging the problem. The problem is to manipulate 
and shoot unstylized reality in such a way that the result has style. 
This is a proposition no less legitimate and no less difficult than any 
proposition in the older arts. 



Film Reality: 
The Cinema 
and 



the Theater 



by Allardyce Nkoll 



This selection is taken from a hook 
called Film and Theatre {Thomas 
Y. Croivell, New York, igs^), in 
which Mr. Nicoll investigates the 
differences in technique hetiDeen 
the theater and the fihn. The au- 
thor^s viain thesis is that what gen- 
erally makes for dramatic credibil- 
ity—and effectiveness— on the stage 
falls apart in the film. 



W HEN WE WITNESS a film, do we anticipate something we should 
not expect from a stage performance, and, if so, what effect has this 
upon our appreciation of film acting? At first we might be tempted 
to dismiss such a query or to answer it easily and glibly. There is no 
essential difference, we might say, save insofar as we expect greater 
variety and movement on the screen than we do on the stage; and for 
acting, that, we might reply, is obviously the same as stage acting 
although perhaps more stabilized in type form. Do we not see Charles 
Laughton, Cedric Hardwicke, Ernest Thesiger, Elisabeth Bergner 
now in the theater, now in the cinema? To consider further, we might 
say, were simply to indulge in useless and uncalled-for speculation. 
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Nevertheless, the question does demand just a trifle more of investi- 
gation. Some few years ago a British producing company made a fihn 
of Bernard Shaw's Arms and the Man. This film, after a few exciting 
shots depicting the dark streets of a Balkan town, the frenzied flight 
of the miserable fugitives and the clambering of Bluntschli onto 
Raina's window terrace, settled down to provide what was funda- 
mentally a screen picture of the written drama. The dialogue was 
shortened, no doubt, but the shots proceeded more or less along the 
dramatic lines established by Shaw and nothing was introduced which 
he had not originally conceived in preparing his material for the stage. 
The result was that no more dismal film has ever been shown to the 
public. On the stage Arms and the Man is witty, provocative, inci- 
sively stimulating; its characters have a breath of genuine theatrical 
life; it moves, it breathes, it has vital energy. In the screen version all 
that life has fled, and, strangest thing of all, those characters— Blunt- 
schli, Raina, Sergius— who are so exciting on the boards looked to the 
audience like a set of wooden dummies, hopelessly patterned. Per- 
formed by a third-rate amateur cast their lifeblood does not so ebb 
from them, yet here, interpreted by a group of distinguished profes- 
sionals, they wilted and died— died, too, in such forms that we could 
never have credited them with ever having had a spark of reaUty. 
Was there any basic reason for this failure? 



THE CAMERAS TRUTH 



The basic reason seems to be simply this— that practically all effec- 
tively drawn stage characters are types and that in the cinema we 
demand individualization, or else that we recognize stage figures as 
types and impute greater power of independent life to the figures 
we see on the screen. This judgment, running so absolutely counter to 
what would have been our first answer to the original question 
posited, may seem grossly distorted, but perhaps some further con- 
sideration will demonstrate its plausibility. When we go to the theater, 
we expect theater and nothing else. We know that the building we 
enter is a playhouse; that behind the lowered curtain actors are making 
ready, dressing themselves in strange garments and transforming their 
natural features; that the figures we later see on the boards are never 
living persons of king and bishop and clown, but merely men pre- 
tending for a brief space of time to be like these figures. Dramatic 
illusion is never (or so rarely as to be negligible) the illusion of reality; 
it is always imaginative illusion, the illusion of a period of make-be- 
lieve. All the time we watch Hamlet's throes of agony we know that 
the character Hamlet is being impersonated by a man who 
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presently will walk out of the stage door in ordinary clothes 
and an autograph-signing smile on his face. True, volumes have been 
written on famous dramatic characters— Greek, Elizabethan English 
and modem Norwegian— and these volumes might well seem to give 
the lie to such assumptions. Have not Shakespeare's characters seemed 
so real to a few observers that we have on our shelves books specifi- 
cally concerned with the girlhood of his heroines— a girlhood the 
dramas themselves denied us? 

These studies, however, should not distract us from the essential 
truth that the greatest playwrights have always aimed at presenting 
human personality in bold theatric terms. Hamlet seizes on us, not 
because he is an individual, not because in him Shakespeare has de- 
lineated a particular prince of Denmark, but because in Hamlet there 
are bits of all men; he is a composite character whose lineaments are 
determined by dramatic necessity, and through that he lives. Funda- 
mentally, the truly vital theater deals in stock figures. Like a child's 
box of bricks, the stage's material is limited; it is the possibilities in 
arrangement that are well-nigh inexhaustible. Audiences thrill to see 
new situations born of fresh sociological conditions, but the figures 
set before them in significant plays are conventionally fixed and 
familiar. Of Romeos there are many, and of Othellos legion. Charac- 
ter on the stage is restricted and stereotyped and the persons who 
play upon the boards are governed not by the strangely perplexing 
processes of life but by the established terms of stage practice. Blunt- 
schli represents half a hundred similar rationalists; the idealism of 
thousands is incorporated in Sergius; and Raina is an eternal stage 
type of the perplexing female. The theater is populated, not by real 
individuals whose boyhood or girlhood may legitimately be traced, 
but by heroes and villains sprung full-bodied from Jove's brain, by 
clowns and pantaloons whose youth is unknown and whose future 
matters not after the curtain's fall. 

In the cinema we demand something different. Probably we carry 
into the picture house prejudices deeply ingrained in our beings. The 
statement that "the camera cannot lie" has been disproved by millions 
of flattering portraits and by dozens of spiritualistic pictures which 
purport to depict fairies but which mostly turn out to be faintly dis- 
guised pictures of baUet dancers or replicas of figures in advertise- 
ments of night lights. Yet in our heart of hearts we credit the truth 
of that statement. A picture, a piece of sculpture, a stage play— these 
we know were created by man; we have watched the scenery being 
carried in backstage and we know we shall see the actors, turned into 
themselves again, bowing at the <;onclusion of the performance. In 
every way the "falsity" of a theatrical production is borne in upon us. 
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SO that we are prepared to demand nothing save a theatrical truth. 
For the films, however, our orientation is vastly different. Several 
periodicals, it is true, have endeavored to let us into the secrets of the 
moving-picture industry and a few favored spectators have been per- 
mitted to make the rounds of the studios; but for ninety per cent 
of the audience the actual methods employed in the preparation of a 
film remain far oflF and dimly realized. New York, we are told, 

struts when it constructs a Rockefeller Center. A small town chirps 
when it finishes a block of fine cottages. The government gets into the 
newspapers for projects like Boulder Dam. It takes Hollywood approxi- 
mately three days to build Rome and a morning to effect its fall, but 
there is very litde hurrah about it. The details are guarded like Victorian 
virtue. 

There is sound reticence on the part of a community that is usually 
articulate about its successes. HoUywood is in the business of building 
illusion, not sets. . . . The public likes to feel that die stork brought 
The Birth of a Nation. It likes to feel that a cameraman hung in the 
clouds— mid-Pacific— the day that Barrymore fought the whale. 

That audience, accordingly, carries its prejudices with it intact. 
"The camera cannot lie"— and therefore, even when we are looking at 
Marlene Dietrich or Robert Montgomery, we unconsciously lose 
sight of fictional surroundings and interpret their impersonations as 
"real" things. Rudolph Valentino became a man who had had in- 
numerable sheikish adventures, and into each part she took the per- 
sonality of Greta Garbo was incorporated. The most impossible 
actions may be shown us in a film, yet Laurel and Hardy are, at their 
best, seen as individuals experiencing many strange adventures, not 
as virtuoso comedians in a vaudeville act. 

How true this is was demonstrated by a film. Once in a Blue Moony 
which has been shown in only a few theaters. The general tone of 
Once in a Blue Moon was burlesque. In it was a take-off of certain 
Russian films, incidental jibes at a few popular American examples, 
and occasional skits directed at prominent players; Jimmy Savo took 
the role of Gabbo the Great while one of the actresses made up to 
look like Katharine Hepburn. The result was dismal. In Charlie Chap- 
lin's free fantasy there is life and interest; throughout the course of 
Once in a Blue Moon vitaUty was entirely lacking. Nor was the rea- 
son far to seek. We cannot appreciate burlesque in the cinema be- 
cause of the fact that in serious films actor and role are indistinguish- 
able; on the stage we appreciate it since there, in serious plays, we can 
never escape from separating the fictional character and its creator. 
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Stage burlesque is directed at an artistic method, generally the 
mediod employed by an individual player in the treatment of his 
parts. To caricature Irving was easy; hardly would a cinematic 
travesty of Arliss succeed. The presentation of this single film proved 
clearly the difference in approach on the part of cinema and theater 
public respectively. These, so generally considered identical, are seen 
to be controlled by quite distinct psychological elements. 

Charlie Chaplin's free fantasy has been referred to above. This, as- 
sociated with, say, the methods of Rene Clair, might well serve to 
demonstrate the true resources of the film; comparison with the erring 
tendencies of Once in a Blue Moon brings out clearly the genuine 
frontiers of the cinematic sphere. In The Ghost Goes West there 
was much of satire, but this satire was directed at life and not at art 
and, moreover, was kept well within "realistic" terms. Everything in- 
troduced there was possible in the sense that, although we might ra- 
tionally decide that these events could not actually have taken place, 
we recognized that, granted the conditions which might make them 
achievable, they would have assumed just such forms as were cast on 
the screen. The ghost was thus a "realistic" one, shown now in the 
guise of a figure solid and opaque and now in that of a transparent 
wraith, capable of defying the laws of physics. In a precisely similar 
way is the fantasy of a Chaplin film bound up with reality. We know 
that the things which Charlie does and the situations in which he ap- 
pears are impossible, but again, given the conditions which would 
make them possible, these are the shapes we know they would assume. 
Neither Rene Clair nor Charlie Chaplin steps into the field occupied 
by the artistic burlesque; neither is "theatrical." The former works 
in an independent world conceived out of the terms of the actual, and 
the latter, like George Arliss in a different sphere, stands forth as an 
individual experiencing a myriad of strange and fantastic adventures. 

The individualizing process in film appreciation manifestly de- 
mands that other standards than those of the stage be applied to the 
screenplay. In the theater we are commonly presented with characters 
relatively simple in their psychological make-up. A sympatiictically 
conceived hero or heroine is devoted in his or her love aflfairs to one 
object; at the most some Romeo will abandon a visionary Rosaline for 
a flesh-and-blood Juliet. For the cinema, on the other hand, greater 
complexity may be permitted without loss of sympathy. The heroine 
in So Red the Rose is first shown coquetting with her cousin, sugges- 
tion is provided that she has not been averse to the attentions of a 
young family friend, she sets her cap at a visiting Texan and grieves 
bitterly on receiving news of his death, and finally she discovers or re- 
discovers the true love she bears to the cousin. All this is done without 
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any hint that she is a mere flirt; her afiPections are such as might have 
been those of an ordinary girl in real life and we easily accept the 
filmic presentation in this light. On the stage the character could not 
have been viewed in a similar way; there we should have demanded a 
much simpler and less emotionally complicated pattern if our sym- 
pathies were firmly to be held. 

The strange paradox, then, results that, although the cinema intro- 
duces improbabilities and things beyond nature at which any theatri- 
cal director would blench and murmur soft nothings to the air, the 
filmic material is treated by the audience with far greater respect (in 
its relation to life) than the material of the stage. Our conceptions of 
life in Chicago gangsterdom and in distant China are all colored by 
films we have seen. What we have witnessed on die screen becomes 
the "real" for us. In moments of sanity, maybe, we confess that of 
course we do not believe this or that, but, under the spell again, we 
credit the truth of these pictures even as, for all our professed supe- 
riority, we credit the trudi of newspaper paragraphs. 

TYFE CASTING 

This judgment gives argument for Pudovkin*s views concerning 
the human material to be used in a film— but that argument essentially 
differs from the method of support which he utilized. His views may 
be briefly summarized thus: Types are more desirable in film work 
because of the comparative restrictions there upon make-up; the di- 
rector alone knows the complete script and therefore there is little 
opportunity for an individual actor to build up a part intelligently 
and by slow gradations; an immediate, vital and powerful impression, 
too, is demanded on the actor's first entrance; since the essential basis 
of cinematic art is montage of individual shots and not the histrionic 
abihties of the players, logic demands the use of untrained human 
material, images of which are wrought into a harmony by the di- 
rector. 

Several of the apparent fallacies in Pudovkin's reasoning have been 
discussed above. There is, thus, no valid objection to the employment 
of trained and gifted actors, provided that these actors are not per- 
mitted to overrule other elements in the cinematic art and provided 
the director fully understands their essential position. That casting 
by type is desirable in the film seems, however, certain. Misled by 
theatrical ways, we may complain that George Arliss is the same in 
every screenplay he appears in; but that is exactly what the cinema 
demands. On the stage we rejoice, or should rejoice, in a performer's 
versatility; in the cinema unconsciously we want to feel that we are 
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witnessing a trae reproduction of real events, and consequently we 
are not so much interested in discerning a player's skill in diversity of 
character building. Arliss and Rothschild and Disraeli and Wellington 
are one. That the desire on the part of a producing company to make 
use of a particular star may easily lead to the deliberate manufacturing 
of a character to fit that star is true; but, after all, such a process is by 
no means unknown to the theater, now or in the past. Shakespeare and 
Moliere both wrote to suit their actors, and Sheridan gave short senti- 
mental scenes to Charles and Maria in The School for Scandal be- 
cause, according to his own statement, "Smith can't make love— and 
nobody would want to make love to Priscilla Hopkins." 

To exemplify the truth of these observations no more is demanded 
than a comparison of the stage and screen versions of The Petrified 
Forest. As a theatrical production this play was effective, moving and 
essentially harmonized with the conventions applying to its method 
of expression; lifeless and uninteresting seemed the filming of funda- 
mentally the same material. The reasons for this were many. First was 
the fact that the film attempted to defy the basic law which governs 
the two forms; the theater rejoices in artistic limitation in space while 
the film demands movement and change in location. We admire Sher- 
wood's skill in confining the whole of his action to the Black Mesa 
but we condemn the same confining process when we turn to see the 
same events enacted on the screen. Secondly, since a film can rarely 
bear to admit anything in the way of theatricality in its settings, 
those obviously painted sets of desert and mountain confused and de- 
tracted from our appreciation of the narrative. A third reason may 
be sought for in the dialogue given to the characters. This dialogue, 
following the lines provided for the stage play, showed itself as far 
too rich and cumbersome for cinematic purposes; not only was there 
too much of it, but that which sounded exactly right when delivered 
on the boards of the theater (because essentially in tune with theatri- 
cal conventions) seemed ridiculous, false and absurd when associated 
with the screen pictures. Intimately bound up with this, there has to 
be taken into account both the nature and the number of the dramatis 
personae. Sherwood's stage characters were frankly drawn as types— 
an old pioneer, a killer, an unsuccessful litterateur, an ambitious girl, 
a veteran, a businessman, a businessman's wife— each one representa- 
tive of a class or of an ideal. Not for a moment did we believe that 
these persons were real, living human beings; they were typical fig- 
ures outlining forces in present-day society. This being so, we had no 
difficulty in keeping them all boldly in our minds even when the 
whole group of diem filled the stage. When transferred to the screen, 
however, an immediate feeling of dissatisfaction assailed us; these 
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persons who had possessed theatrical reality could have no reality in 
the film; their vitality was fled; they seemed false, absurd, untrue. 
Still further, their number became confusing. The group of repre- 
sentative types which dominated the stage proved merely a jumbled 
mass on the screen, for the screen, although it may make use of massed 
effects of a kind which would be impossible in the theater, generally 
finds its purposes best served by concentration on a very limited num- 
ber of major figures. The impression of dissatisfaction thus received 
was increased by the interpretation of these persons. Partly because 
of the words given to them, all the characters save Duke Mantee 
seemed to be actors and nothing else. There was exhibited a histrionic 
skill which might win our admiration but which at the same time was 
alien to the medium through which it came to us. A Leslie Howard 
whose stage performance was right and just became an artificial fig- 
ure when, before the camera, he had to deliver the same lines he had 
so effectively spoken on the stage. From the lack of individualization 
in the characters resulted a feeling of confusion and falsity; because 
of the employment of conventions suited to one art and not to another 
vitality, strength and emotional power were lost. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL PENETRATION 

The full implications of such individualization of film types must 
be appreciated, together with the distinct approach made by a cinema 
audience to the persons seen by them on the screen. Because of these 
things, allied to its possession of several technical devices, the cinema 
is given the opportunity of coming into closer accord with recent 
tendencies in other arts than the stage. Unquestionably, that which 
separates the literature of today from yesterday's literature is the for- 
mer's power of penetrating, psychoanalvtically, into human thought 
and feeling. The discovery of the subconscious has opened up an en- 
tirely fresh field of investigation into human behavior, so that whereas 
a Walter Scott spread the action of a novel over many years and 
painted merely the outsides of his characters, their easily appreciated 
mental reactions and their most obvious passions, James Joyce has de- 
voted an extraordinarily lengthy novel to twenty-four hours in the 
life of one individual. By this means the art of narrative fiction has 
been revolutionized and portraiture of individuals completely altered 
in its approach. 

Already it has been shown that normally the film does not find re- 
strictions in the scope of its material advantageous; so that the typical 
film approaches outwardly the extended breadth of a Scott novel. In 
deahng with that material, however, it is given the opportunity of 
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delving more deeply into the human consciousness. By its subjective 
method it can display life from the point of view of its protagonists. 
Madness on the stage, in spite of Ophelia's pathetic efforts, has always 
appeared rather absurd, and Sheridan was perfecdy within his rights 
when he caricatured the convention in his Tilburina and her address 
to all the finches of the grove. On the screen, however, madness may 
be made arresting, terrifying, awful. The mania of the lunatic in the 
German film Al held the attention precisely because we were enabled 
to look within his distracted brain. Seeing for moments the world 
distorted in eccentric imaginings, wc are moved as no objective pres- 
entation of a stage Ophelia can move us. 

Regarded in this way, the cinema, a form of expression born of our 
own age, is seen to bear a distinct relationship to recent developments 
within the sphere of general artistic endeavor. While making no pro- 
fession to examine this subject, one of the most recent writers on This 
Modern Poetry, Babette Deutsch, has expressed, obiter dicta, judg- 
ments which illustrate clearly the arguments presented above. 

The symbolists [she says] had telescoped images to convey the rapid 
passage of sensations and emotions. The metaphysicians had played in a 
like fashion with ideas. Both delighted in paradox. The cinema, and ulti- 
mately the radio, made such telescopy congenial to the modern poet, as 
the grotesqueness of his environment made paradox inevitable for him. 

And again: 

The cinema studio creates a looking-glass universe where, without 
bottles labled "Drink me" or cakes labeled *'Eat me** or keys to impossible 
gardens, creatures are elongated or telescoped, movements accelerated or 
slowed up, in a fashion suggesting that the world is made of India rubber 
or collapsible tin. The ghost of die future glimmers durough the immedi- 
ate scene, die present dissolves into the past. 

Akin to these marvels is the poetry of such a man as Horace Greg- 
ory. In his No Retreat: New York, Cassandra^ "the fluent images, the 
sudden close-ups, the shifting angle of vision, suggest the technique of 
the cinema.** Tlie method of the film is apparent in such lines as these: 

Give Cerberus a nonemployment wage, the dog is hungry. 
This head served in the war, Cassandra, it lost an eye; 
That head spits fire, for it lost its tongue licking the paws 
of lions caged in Wall Street and their claws 
were merciless. 
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Follow, O follow him, loam-limbed Apollo, crumbling before 

Tiffany's window: he must buy 

himself earrings for he meets his love tonight, 

(Blossoming Juliet 

emptied her love into her true love's lap) 
dies in his arms. 

If the cinema has thus influenced the poets, we realize that inher- 
ently it becomes a form of art through which may be expressed many 
of the most characteristic tendencies in present-day creative endeavor. 
That most of the films so far produced have not made use of the 
peculiar methods inherent in the cinematic approach need not blind 
us to the fact that here is an instrument capable of expressing through 
combined visual and vocal means something of that analytical search- 
ing of the spirit which has formed the pursuit of modern poets and 
novelists. Not, of course, that in this analytic and realistic method are 
to be enclosed the entire boundaries of the cinema. The film has the 
power of giving an impression of actuality and it can thrill us by its 
penetrating truth to life; but it may, if we desire, call into existence 
the strangest of visionary worlds and make these too seem real. The 
enchanted forest of A Midsunnner Night's Dream will always on the 
stage prove a thing of lath and canvas and paint; an enchanted forest 
in the film might truly seem haunted by a thousand fears and super- 
natural imaginings. This imaginary world, indeed, is one that our 
public has cried for and demanded, and our only regret may be that 
the producers, lacking vision, have compromised and in compromising 
have descended to banalities. Taking their sets of characters, they 
thrust these, willy-nilly, into scenes of ornate splendor, exercising 
their inventiveness not to create the truly fanciful but to fashion the 
exaggeratedly and hvperbolically absurd. Hotels more sumptuous 
than the Waldorf-Astoria or the Ritz; liners outvying the pretentions 
of the Normand'ie; speed that sets Malcolm Campbell to shame; melo- 
dies inappropriately rich— these have crowded in on us again and yet 
again. Many spectators are becoming irritated and bored with scenes 
of this sort, for mere exaggeration of life's luxuries is not creative 
artistically. 

That the cinema has ample opportunities in this direction has been 
proved by Max Reinhardt's A Midsimimer Night's Dreamy which, 
if unsatisfactory as a whole and if in many scenes tentative in its ap- 
proach, demonstrated what may be done with imaginative forms on 
the screen. Apart from the opportunity offered by Shakespeare's 
theme for the presentation of the supernatural fairy world, two 
things were specially to be noted in this film. The first was that cer- 
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tain passages which, spoken in our vast modem theaters with their 
sharp separation of audience and actors, become mere pieces of rhet- 
oric devoid of trae meaning and significance were invested in the film 
with an intimacy and directness they lacked on the stage. The power 
of the cinema to draw us near to an action or to a speaker served here 
an important function, and we could at will watch a group of players 
from afar or approach to overhear the secrets of soliloquy. The sec- 
ond feature of interest lay in the ease with which the cinema can 
present visual symbols to accompany language. At first, we might be 
prepared to condemn the film on this ground, declaring that the 
imaginative appeal of Shakespeare's language would thereby be lost. 
Again, however, second thoughts convince us that much is to be said 
in its defense; reference once more must be made to a subject already 
briefly discussed. Shakespeare's dialogue was written for an audience 
not only sympathetic to his particular way of thought and feeling, 
but gifted with certain faculties which today we have lost. Owing to 
the universal development of reading, certain faculties possessed by 
men of earlier ages have vanished from us. In the sixteenth century, 
men's minds were more acutely perceptive of values in words heard, 
partly because their language was a growing thing with constantly 
occurring new forms and strange applications of familiar words, but 
largely because they had to maintain a constant alertness to spoken 
speech. Newspapers did not exist then; all men's knowledge of the 
larger world beyond their immediate ken had to come from hearing 
words uttered by their companions. As a result, the significance of 
words was more keenly appreciated and certainly was more concrete 
than it is today. When Macbeth, in four lines, likened life to a brief 
candle, to a walking shadow and to a poor player, one may believe 
that the ordinary spectator in the Globe Theatre saw in his mind's 
eye these three objects referred to. The candle, the shadow and the 
player became for him mental realities. 

The same speech uttered on the stage today can hardly hope for 
such interpretation. Many in the audience will be lulled mentally in- 
sensible to its values by the unaccustomed movement of the lines, and 
others will grasp its import, not by emotional imaginative understand- 
ing, but by a painful, rational process of thought. A modern audience, 
therefore, listening to earlier verse drama, will normally require a 
direct stimulus to its visual imagination— a thing entirely unnecessary 
in former times. Thus, for example, on the bare Elizabethan platform 
stage the words concerning dawn or sunlight or leafy woods were 
amply suflScient to conjure up an image of these things; latter-day 
experiments in the production of these dramas in reconstructed 
"Shakespearean" theaters, interesting as these may be and refreshing 
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in their novelty, must largely fail to achieve the end so easily and with 
such little effort reached among sixteenth century audiences. We 
need, now, all the appurtenances of a decorated stage to approach, 
even faintly, the dramatist's purpose. This is the justification for the 
presentation of Shakespeare's tragedies and comedies, not in a re- 
constructed Globe Theatre, but according to the current standards of 
Broadway or of Shaftesbury Avenue. 

The theater, however, can do only so much. It may visually create 
the setting, but it cannot create the stimulus necessary for a keener 
appreciation of the magic value of Shakespeare's lines. No method of 
stage representation could achieve that end. On the screen, on the 
other hand, something at least in this direction may be accomplished. 
In A Midstmnner Night's Dream Oberon's appearance behind dark 
bespangled gauze, even although too much dwelt on and emphasized, 
gave force to lines commonly read or heard uncomprehendingly— 
"King of Shadows," he is called; but the phrase means little or nothing 
to us unless our minds are given such a stimulus as was here provided. 
Critics have complained that in the film nothing is left to the imagina- 
tion, but we must remember that in the Shakespearean verse there is a 
quality which, because of changed conditions, we may find difficulty 
in appreciating. Its strangeness to us demands that an attempt be made 
to render it more intelligible rind directly appealing. Such an attempt, 
through the means of expression granted to the cinema, may merely 
be supplying something which will bring us nearer to the conditions 
of the original spectators for whom Shakespeare wrote. 

Normally, however, verse forms will be alien to the film. Verse in 
itself presupposes a certain remoteness from the terms of ordinary 
life, and the cinema, as we have seen, usually finds its most character- 
istic expression in the world that immediately surrounds us. The close 
connection, noted by Babette Deutsch, between cinematic expression 
and tendencies in present-day poetry will declare itself, not in a utili- 
zation of rhythmic speech, but in a psychological penetration ren- 
dered manifest through a realistic method. 

THE WAY OF THE THEATER 

If these arguments have any validity, then clearly a determined re- 
vision is necessary of our attitude toward the stage of today. That the 
theater ought not servilely to follow cinematic methods seems un- 
necessary of proof, even though we may admit that certain devices 
of the film may profitably be called into service by playwright and 
director. She Loves Ale Not with ample justification utilized for the 
purpose of stage comedy a technique which manifestly was inspired 
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by the technique strictly proper to the cinema, and various experi- 
ments in the adapting of the filmic flashback to theatrical require- 
ments have not been without significance and value. But this way real 
success does not lie; the stage cannot hope to maintain its position 
simply by seizing on novelties exploited first in the cinema, and in 
general we must agree that the cinema can, because of its peculiar 
opportunities, wield this technique so much more effectively that its 
application to the stage seems thm, forced and artificial. 

This, however, is not the most serious thing. Far more important 
is the fundamental approach which the theater during recent years 
has been making toward its material. When the history of the stage 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century comes to be written 
with that impartiality which only the viewpoint of distant time can 
provide, it will most certainly be deemed that the characteristic de- 
velopment of these hundred-odd years is the growth of realism and 
the attempted substitution of naturalistic illusion in place of a con- 
ventional and imaginative illusion. In the course of this development 
Ibsen stands forth as the outstanding pioneer and master. At the same 
time, this impartial survey may also decide that within the realistic 
method lie the seeds of disruption. It may be recognized that, while 
Ibsen was a genius of profound significance, for the drama Ibsenism 
proved a curse upon the stage. The whole realistic movement which 
strove to impose the conditions of real life upon the theater may have 
served a salutary purpose for a time, but its vitality was but short- 
lived and, after the first excitement which attended the witnessing on 
the stage of things no one had hitherto dreamed of putting there had 
waned, its force and inspiring power were dissipated. Even if we 
leave the cinema out of account, we must observe that the realistic 
theater in our own day has lost its strength. No doubt, through fa- 
miliarity and tradition, plays in this style still prove popular and, 
popular success being the first requirement demanded of dramatic 
art, we must be careful to avoid wholesale condemnation; Tobacco 
Road and Dead End are things worthy of our esteem, definite con- 
tributions to the theater of our day. But the continued appearance and 
success of naturalistic plays should not confuse the main issue, which 
is the question whether such naturalistic plays are likely in the imme- 
diate future to maintain the stage in that position we should all wish 
it to occupy. Facing this question fairly, we observe immediately 
that plays written in these terms are less likely to hold the attention 
of audiences over a period of years than are others written in a differ- 
ent style; because bound to particular conditions in time and place, 
they seem inevitably destined to be forgotten, or, if not forgotten, to 
lose their only valuable connotations. Even the dramas of Ibsen, in- 
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Stinct with a greater imaginative power than many works by his 
contemporaries and successors, do not possess, after the brief passing 
of forty years, the same vital significance they held for audiences of 
the eighties and nineties. If we seek for and desire a theater which 
shall possess qualities likely to live over generations, unquestionably 
we must decide diat the naturalistic play, made popular toward the 
close of the nineteenth century and sdll remaining in our midst, is not 
calculated to fulfill our highest wishes. 

Of much greater importance, even, is the question of the portion 
this naturalistic play occupies in its relations to the cinema. At the 
moment it still retains its popularity, but, we may ask, because of cine- 
matic competition is it not likely to fail gradually in its immediate ap- 
peal? The film has such a hold over the world of reality, can achieve 
expression so vitally in terms of ordinary life, that the realistic play 
must surely come to seem trivial, false and inconsequential. The truth 
is, of course, diat naturalism on the stage must always be limited and 
insincere. Thousands have gone to The Children's How and come 
away fondly believing that what they have seen is life; they have not 
realked that here too the familiar stock figures, the type characteriza- 
tions, of the theater have been presented before them in modified 
forms. From this the drama cannot escape; little possibility is there of 
its delving deeply into the recesses of the individual spirit. That is a 
realm reserved for cinematic exploitation, and, as the film more and 
more explores this territory, does it not seem probable that theater 
audiences will become weary of watching shows which, although 
professing to be "lifelike," actually are inexorably bound by the re- 
strictions of the stage? Pursuing this path, the theater truly seems 
doomed to inevitable destruction. Whether in its attempt to repro- 
duce reality and give the illusion of actual events or whether in its 
pretense toward depth and subtlety in charactet drawing, the stage 
is aiming at things alien to its spirit, things which so much more easily 
may be accomplished in the film that their exploitation on the stage 
gives only an impression of vain effort. 

Is, then, the theater, as some have opined, truly dying? Must it 
succumb to the rivalry of the cinema? The answer to that question 
depends on what the theater does within the next ten or twenty 
years. If it pursues naturalism further, unquestionably little hope 
will remain; but if it recognizes to the full the conditions of its own 
being and utilizes those qualities which it, and it alone, possesses, the 
very thought of rivalry may disappear. Quite clearly, the true hope 
of the theater lies in a rediscovery of convention, in a deliberate 
throwing over of all thoughts concerning naturalistic illusion and in 
an embracing of that universalizing power which so closely belongs 
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to the dramatic form when rightly exercised. By doing these things, 
the theater has achieved greatness and distinction in the past. We ad- 
mire the playhouses of Periclean Athens and Elizabethan England; in 
both a basis was found in frank acceptance of the stage spectacle as a 
thing of pretense, with no attempt made to reproduce the outer 
forms of everyday life. Conventionalism ruled in both, and conse- 
quently out of both could spring a vital expression, with manifesta- 
tions capable of appealing not merely to the age in which they 
originated but to future generations also. Precisely because Aeschylus 
and Shakespeare did not try to copy life, because they presented their 
themes in highly conventional forms, their works have the quality of 
being independent of time and place. Their characters were more 
than photographic copies of known originals; their plots took no 
account of the terms of actuality; and their language soared on poetic 
wings. To this again must we come if our theater is to be a vitally ar- 
resting force. So long as the stage is bound by the fetters of realism, 
so long as we judge theatrical characters by reference to individuals 
with whom we are acquainted, there is no possibility of preparing 
dialogue which shall rise above the terms of common existence. 

From our playwrights, therefore, we must seek a new foundation. 
No doubt many journeymen will continue to pen for the day and the 
hour alone, but of these there have always been legion; what we may 
desire is that the dramatists of higher effort and broader ideal do not 
follow the journeyman's way. Boldly must they turn from efforts to 
delineate in subtle and intimate manner the psychological states of in- 
dividual men and women, recognizing that in the wider sphere the 
drama has its genuine home. The cheap and ugly simian chatter of 
familiar conversation must give way to the ringing tones of a poetic 
utterance, not removed far off from our comprehension, but bearing a 
manifest relationship to our current speech. To attract men's ears 
once more to imaginative speech we may take the method of T. S. 
Eliot, whose violent contrasts in Murder in the Cathedral are intended 
to awaken appreciation and interest, or else the method of Maxwell 
Anderson, whose Winterset aims at building a dramatic poetry out of 
common expression. What procedure is selected matters little; indeed, 
if an imaginative theater does take shape in our years, its strength will 
largely depend upon its variety of approach. That there is hope that 
such a theater truly may come into being is testified by the recent 
experiments of many poets, by the critical thought which has been 
devoted to its consummation and by the increasing popular acclaim 
which has greeted individual efforts. The poetic play may still lag 
behind the naturalistic or seemingly naturalistic drama in general es- 
teem, but the attention paid in New York to Sean O'Casey's Within 
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the Gates and Maxwell Anderson's Winterset augurs the beginning 
of a new appreciation, while in London T. S. Eliot's Murder in the 
Cathedral has awakened an interest of a similar kind. Nor should we 
forget plays not in verse but aiming at a kindred approach; Robert 
Sherwood's The Petrified Forest and S. N. Behrman's Rain from 
Heaven, familiar and apparently realistic in form, deliberately and 
frankly aim at doing something more than present figures of indi- 
viduals; in them the universalizing power of the theater is being 
utilized no less than in other plays which, by the employment of verse 
dialogue, deliberately remove die action from the commonplaces of 
daily existence. 

Established on these terms native to its very existence and conse- 
quently far removed from the ways of the film, the theater need 
have no fear that its hold over men's minds will diminish and fail. It 
will maintain a position essentially its own to which other arts may 
not aspire. 

THE WAY OF THE FILM 

For the film are reserved things essentially distinct. Possibility of 
confusion between the two has entered in only because the playhouse 
has not been true to itself. To the cinema is given a sphere where the 
subjective and objective approaches are combined, where individual- 
ization takes the place of type characterization, where reality may 
faithfully be imitated and where the utterly fantastic equally is 
granted a home, where Walt Disney's animated flowers and flames 
exist alongside the figures of men and wcHnen who may seem more 
real than the figures of the stage, where a visual imagery in moving 
forms may thrill and awaken an age whose ears, while still alert to 
listen to poetic speech based on or in tune with the common language 
of the day, has forgotten to be moved by the tones of an earlier dra- 
matic verse. Within this field lies the possibility of an artistic 
expression equally powerful as that of the stage, though essentially 
distinct from that. The distinction is determined by the audience 
reactions to the one and to the other. In the theater the spectators are 
confronted by characters which, if successfully delineated, always 
possess a quality which renders them greater than separate individuals. 
When CUfford Odets declares that by the time he came to write his 
first play. Awake and SingI he understood clearly that his interest 

was not in the presentation of an individual's problems, but in those of 
a whole class. In other words, the task was to find a theatrical form with 
which to express the mass as hero . . . 
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he is doing no more than indicate that he has the mind and approach 
of a dramatist. All the well-known figures created in tragedy and 
comedy since the days of Aristophanes and Aeschylus have presented 
in this way the lineaments of universal humanity. If the theater stands 
thus for mankind, the cinema, because of the willingness on the part 
of spectators to accept as the image of truth the moving forms cast 
on the screen, stands for the individual. It is related to the modem 
novel in the same respect that the older novel was related to the stage. 
Impressionistic and expressionistic settings may serve for the theater 
—even may we occasionally fall back on plain curtains without com- 
pletely losing the interest of our audiences; the cinema can take no 
such road, for, unless in frankly artificially created films (such as the 
Walt Disney cartoon), we cling to our preconceived beliefs and 
clamor for the three-dimensional, the exact and the authentic. In a 
stage play such as Yellow Jack we are prepared to accept a frankly 
formal background, because we know that the actors are actors 
merely; but for the treatment of similar material in The Prisoner of 
Shark Island and The Story of Pasteur cinematic authenticity is de- 
manded. At first glance, we might aver that, because of this, the film 
had fewer opportunities for artistic expression than the stage; but 
further consideration will demonstrate that the restrictions are amply 
compensated for by an added scope. Our illusion in the picture house 
is certainly less "imaginative" than the illusion which attends us in 
the theater, but it has the advantage of giving increased appreciation 
of things which are outside nature. Through this the purely visionary 
becomes almost tangible and the impossible assumes shapes easy of 
comprehension and belief. The sense of reality lies as the foundation 
of the film, yet real time and real space are banished; the world we 
move in may be far removed from the world ordinarily about us; and 
symbols may find a place alongside common objects of little or no 
importance. If we apply the theory of "psychological distance" to 
theater and the film we realize the force of each. For any kind of 
aesthetic appreciation this distance is always demanded; before we 
can hope to feel the artistic qualities of any form we must be able to 
set ourselves away from it, to experience the stimulus its contempla- 
tion creates and at the same time have no call to put the reactions to 
that stimulus into play. This distance obviously may be of varying de- 
grees; sometimes it is reduced, sometimes it provides a vast gulf be- 
tween the observer and the art object. Furthermore the variation may 
be of two kinds— variation between one art and another, and variation 
between forms within the sphere of a single art. Music is further re- 
moved from reality than sculpture, but in music there may be an ap- 
proach toward commonly heard sounds and in sculpture abstract 
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shapes may take the place of familiar forms realistically delineated. 
Determination of the proper and legitimate approach will come from 
a consideration of the sense of distance between the observer and the 
object; the masterpieces in any art will necessarily be based on an 
adaptation to the particular requirements of their own peculiar me- 
dium of expression. 

Applying this principle to theater and cinema, we will recognisx 
that whereas there is a strong sense of reality in audience reactions to 
the film, always there is the fact that the pictures on the screen are 
two-dimensional images and hence removed a stage from actual con- 
tact with the spectators. What may happen if successful three-dimen- 
sional projection is introduced we cannot tell; at present we are con- 
cerned with a flat screen picture. This gulf between the audience and 
the events presented to them will permit a much greater use of realism 
than the stage may legitimately employ. The presence of flesh-and- 
blood actors in the theater means that it is comparatively easy to break 
the illusion proper to the theater and in doing so to shatter the mood 
at which any performance ought to aim. This statement may appear 
to run counter to others made above, but there is no essential contra- 
diction involved. The fact remains that, when living person is set be- 
fore living person— actor before spectator— a certain deliberate con- 
ventionalizing is demanded of the former if the aesthetic impression 
is not to be lost, whereas in the film, in which immediately a measure 
of distance is imposed between image and spectator, greater ap- 
proaches to real forms may be permitted, even though these have to 
exist alongside impossibilities and fantastic symbols far removed from 
the world around us. This is the paradox of cinematic art. 

Herein lies the true filmic realm and to these things the cinema, if it 
also is to be true to itself, must tend, just as toward the universalizing 
and toward conventionalism must tend the theater if it is to find a se- 
cure place among us. Fortunately the signs of the age are propitious; 
experiments in poetic drama and production of films utilizing at least 
a few of the significant methods basically associated with cinematic 
art give us authority for believing that within the next decade each 
will discover firmer and surer foothold and therefore more arresting 
control over their material. Both stage and cinema have their par- 
ticular and peculiar functions; their houses may stand side by side, not 
in rivaling enmity, but in that friendly rivalry which is one of the 
compelling forces in the wider realm of artistic achievement. 
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ley Publishing Corp., New York, 
i9S6.) 

The film critic in the United States is in a curious position: the 
greater his interest in the film medium, the more enraged and nega- 
tive he is likely to sound. He can assert his disgust, and he can find 
ample material to document it, but then what? He can haunt film 
societies and re-experience and reassess the classics, but the result 
is an increased burden of disgust; the directions indicated in those 
classics are not the directions Hollywood took. A few writers, and 
not Americans only, have taken a rather fancy way out: they turn 
films into Rorschach tests and find the most elaborate meanings in 
them (bad acting becomes somnambulism, stereotyped situations be- 
come myths, and so forth). The deficiency of this technique is that 
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the writers reveal a great deal about themselves but very little about 
Skns. 

SIZE 

Hollywood films have attempted to meet the "challenge" of tele- 
vision by the astonishingly simple expedient of expanding in size; 
in the course of this expansion the worst filmic tendencies of the 
past thirty years have reached what we may provisionally call their 
culmination. Like a public building designed to satisfy the widest 
public's concept of grandeur, the big production loses the flair, the 
spontaneity, the rhythm of an artist working to satisfy his own 
conception. The more expensive the picture, the bigger the au- 
dience it must draw, and the fewer risks it can take. The big film is 
the disenchanted film: from the outset, every element in a multi- 
million-dollar production is charged with risk and anxiety, the fear 
of calamitous failure— the loss of "big" money. The picture becomes 
less imaginative in inverse ratio to its cost. But the idiot solution has 
worked: size has been selling, and Hollywood has learned to inflate 
everything, even romance (Three Coins in the Fountain) or mur- 
der mystery (Black Widoiv)— the various genres become indistin- 
guishable. A "small" picture would probably seem retrogressive to 
Hollywood— as if the industry were not utilizing its full resources, 
and, indeed, when the CinemaScope screen contracts for an "old- 
fashioned"-size picture, the psychological eflfect is of a going back. 
Films must be big to draw the mass audience, but the heroes and 
heroines, conceived to flatter the "ordinary," "little" persons who 
presumably make up the audience, must be inanities who will offend 
no one. 

The magic that films advertise is the magic of bloated production 
methods— it is no longer the pyramid the company photographed at 
Gizeh which is the selling point (that has become too easy) but the 
pyramid they have built. It is the "magic" of American industry— 
the feats of production presumed to be possible nowhere else (mu- 
sical extravaganzas Hke Easy to Wed or Latin Lovers are incarna- 
tions of American speed and efliciency, vigor and abundance, held 
together by the conviction that all this is the good life). Abroad, 
especially, the glamour of American movies emanates from the 
wastefulness of Hollywood methods as much as from the land of 
plenty revealed in film stories. 

Those who see the era of the wide screen and the traveling cam- 
era crew as encouraging evidence that movies will once again be- 
come magical and exciting recall their childhood when the won- 
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der of film lay in the extraordinary scope of the camera. But the 
panoramic views of a CinemaScope or Vista\"ision production are 
about as magical as a Fitzpatrick travelogue, and the actors are not 
unlike the girls that travelogue makers love to place at the entrance 
to each glorious temple— commonplace, anachronistic and reassur- 
ing. In a film like Soldier of Fortune the story material and the ex- 
otic backgrounds do not support each other (as they do in Carol 
Reed's The Outcast of the Islands); the company goes to Hong 
Kong to tell a story that could just as easily be told in Southern 
California— the location shots are used to make the familiar seem 
unusual. 

The split bet\\Ten background and foreground in pictures with 
foreign settings develops into schizophrenia in historical and Biblical 
spectacles. A reconstruction of Egypt (usually filtered through 
Maxfield Parrish) means authenticity; the audience is supposed to 
feel that the film is "real" and important because the background 
material has been thoroughly researched (the sets are real sets). 
But the heroes and heroines are not really intended to look of the 
period at all; the audience might lose its bearings if Susan Hayward 
or Alan Ladd did not hold them in the familiar present. Would 
20,000 Leagues under the Sea have been such a commercial success if 
Kirk Douglas had not been there to destroy the illusion of the nine- 
teenth century? The emotions and actions recorded by novelists and 
historians might insult American tastes and mores; audiences rest eas- 
ier when characters do only those things modern young men and 
women are supposed to do (Salome can dance, but she can't get 
the head). Accuracy (or what passes for accuracy) in background 
details becomes enormously important— it gives the shoddy, sexy 
films the sanction of educational and religious values. (The fantas- 
tic emphasis on accurate sets and costumes may indicate also a last 
desperate stand by the artists and technicians who have failed to 
grapple with the most restrictive censorship— the tastes of the na- 
tional audience— but who still cling to some kind of pride in their 
work.) There is a crude appeal in Hollywood's "realism." Arliss 
made up to look like Disraeli was a living display of ingeniousness 
for the same public that appreciates a painted horse that looks real 
enough to ride. There is an instinct for what the public respects that 
works beneath film methods: the backgrounds of Sevefi Brides for 
Seveji Brothers are painted to fool the audience into seeing real 
snow on real mountains. In proving that it can make things look 
real (reality rates higher with the mass audience than style and il- 
lusion) Hollywood comes full circle— back to before the beginnings 
of art. 
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Hollywood follows the mass audience and the mass audience fol- 
lows Hollywood; there is no leader. The worst of the past is pre- 
served with new dust. How many films that we once groaned at do 
we now hear referred to nostalgically? When the bad is followed 
by the worse, even the bad seems good. (Film addicts talk about 
Grand Hotel or Busby Berkeley's choreography, as if those were the 
days.) The hostility toward art and high-browism that infects 
much of our culture helps to explain the popularity of so many un- 
trained and untalented screen performers. Richard Burton and Dan- 
iel O'Herlihy do not stimulate the fans; Tony Curds, Tab Hunter, 
Janet Leigh, Jane Powell do. Fans Uke untrained actors; perhaps 
they like even the embarrassment of untrained actors (why should 
they tolerate the implied criticism of speech or gesture that derives 
from a higher culture?). The office girl says, "No, I don't want to 
go see Howard Keel— he was a professional singer, you know." The 
tastes of the mass audience belong to sociology, not aesthetics. 
Those who make big films do not consider primarily the nature of 
the medium and what they want to do with it, they try to keep 
ahead of the mass audience. 

As the mass media developed, the fine points of democratic theory 
were discarded, and a parody of democracy became public dogma. 
The film critic no longer considers that his function is the forma- 
tion and reformation of public taste (that would be an undemocratic 
presumption); the old independent critic who would trumpet the 
good, blast the bad, and tell his readers they were boobs if they 
wasted their money on garbage, gives way to the amiable fellow 
who feels responsible not to his subject matter but to the tastes of 
his stratum of the public. Newspaper critics are, in many cases, not 
free to attack big films (too much is at stake), but they are usually 
free to praise what they wish; yet they seem too unsure of them- 
selves, too fearful of causing a breach with their readers, to praise 
what may be unpopular. It is astonishing how often they attack 
the finest European productions and the most imaginative American 
ones— safe targets. Attitudes become more important than judg- 
ments. The critic need not make any definite adverse comments; his 
descriptive tone is enough to warn his readers off. Praise which in- 
cludes such terms as "subtle," "low-keyed" or "somber" is dam- 
nation; the critic saves his face but helps kill the movie. 

There are people, lots of them, who take big pictures seriously. 
What is one to say to the neo-Aristotelianism of the salesgirl who 
reports, "I saw The Student Prince last night— it was so wonderful 
and so sad. I cried and cried, and when it was over, why, I just felt 
ail cleaned out." Only snobs howl at Duel in the Sun ($11.3 mil- 
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lion gross), and if you crawled out on Quo Vadis ($10.5 million 
gross) you not only showed your disrespect for heavy labor, you 
implied contempt for those who were awed by it. Hollywood pro- 
ductions are official parts of American life, proofs of technological 
progress; derision is subversive. You will be reproved with "What 
right have you to say Samson and Delilah is no good when millions 
of people liked it?" and you will be subjected to the final devasta- 
tion of "It's all a matter of taste and one person's taste is as good as 
another's." One does not make friends by replying that although it 
is all a matter of taste (and education and intelligence and sensibil- 
ity) one person's taste is not as good as another's. 

Three or four years ago, films by Huston and Zinnemann and, at 
times, Mankiewicz, Kazan and a few others, stood out from the 
thick buttered-up products and showed the working of individual 
creative responsibility. The wide screen and the rediscovery of 
Christianity have restored films to their second childhood. In the 
thirties we thought Cecil B. De Mille passe; the American film of 
1955 represents his full triumph. In the infancy of films there was 
promise and fervor; the absurdities were forgivable— we could find 
them amusing and primitive because we thought we saw the begin- 
nings of a prodigy and we knew there were real obstacles ahead. 
But this synthetic infancy is monstrous— a retracing of the steps, 
not to discover the lost paths of development, but to simulate the 
charms of infancy— and, for all we know, there may be a return to 
each previous (and doomed) period of film. Something must be 
done to keep a huge film in motion— in desperation everything gets 
thrown in. Grmid Hotel itself becomes a model: put in enough char- 
acters and stories and perhaps the huge screen will fuse what it en- 
compasses (Mankiewicz' The Barefoot Contessa, Kazan's East of 
Eden, as well as Violejit Saturday, Soldier of Fortune, The Cob- 
iveb). The biggest productions often look hke a compendium of 
the worst filmic crimes of the past, achieving a really massive stale- 
ness. Some directors, feeling possibly that spectacles are a joke, at- 
tempt elaborate spoofs like Athena or Jupiter^ s Darling. But films 
have got so close to no conviction and no believability that there is 
very little difference when they cross the line into satire of them- 
selves. If an audience can accept Mambo as a serious film, how is it 
to know, the next week, that Many Rivers to Cross is supposed to 
be funny? When the spectacular production scale is used for com- 
edy, audiences may be too stunned by size and expense to see the 
humor. 

One reason recent spectacles are so much worse than the earliest 
ones is the addition of sound; it was bad enough to look at the 
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Saviour on the cross, now we must hear his gasps. And the wide 
screen, which theoretically expands filmic possibilities in certain 
areas of material, in general limits what can be done— while the areas 
in which it offers possibilities will probably never be explored. A 
master could use the vast medium; he could even find themes and 
dialogue adequate to it (The Dynasts or Peer Gynt perhaps— or 
Road to Damascus), but what master would be entrusted with the 
cost of such a venture? It was Michael Todd who enlisted the Yugo- 
slav Army for War and Peace (**We're going to make this movie ac- 
curate down to the last bit of hairdress and harness'') while David 
Selznick, the Civil War behind him, commands another War and 
Peace (even the legions and larders of Hollywood may be exhausted 
building the steppes of Russia). Selznick and his peers continue the 
worst heritage of Griffith, not the visual inventiveness which is his 
glory but the spread of his conceptions and the spliced sentiments 
and ideas which substituted for structure. Erich von Stroheim's syn- 
opses of Walking down Broadway and Queen Kelly (recently pub- 
lished in Film Culture) are extraordinary documents (as high-school 
themes they would be hilarious); is it possible that early film mak- 
ers did not realize that they were heirs to any traditions, that be- 
cause the film medium was new they thought it should be ap- 
proached with an empty mind? The egotism of the self-taught, 
which is a practical, though often paranoid, defense against com- 
mercial pressure, has had considerable effect on film development. 
The megalomaniacs who make films can think of no bigger subject 
than War and Peace (Italians, Finns and Russians all race to com- 
plete their versions); what can they do next— recreate the creation 
of the world? All these companies but one will probably lose their 
shirts; if all lose their shirts, perhaps producers will heed the Tol- 
stoyan lesson and learn to approach film making with the economy 
of a peasant. 



ACTION 

The best films of recent years have not been spectacles and they 
have not been geared to a large audience; they have made more and 
more demands on concentrated attention. The trained eye of an 
adult may find magic in the sustained epiphanies of Day of Wrath, 
the intricate cutting and accumulating frenzy of La Regie du Jeu, 
the visual chamber drama of Les Parents Terribles. American at- 
tempts in these directions have met with resistance not only from 
the public but from American film critics as well. The critics' ad- 
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miration for "action"' and "the chase" leads them to praise sleazy 
suspense fibns but to fret over whether A Streetcar Named Desire 
or The Member of the Wedding is really "cinematic." 

For the gullible, advertising provides a rationale for spectacles 
(the duplication of big historical events is edifying, and the films 
themselves are triumphs comparable in status to the original events); 
a more sophisticated audience finds its own rationale for suspense 
films: crime and punishment suggest some connection with the anxi- 
eties and terrors of modem man. The police pursuing a mad killer 
in the most routine chase seems more "realistic" than a spectacle, and 
have not some film theorists decided that the chase is "pure cin- 
ema"? Suspense films may reflect modem anxieties but they don't 
deal with diem; the genre offers the spring of tension, the audience 
recoils. For critics, (iie suspense film has been a safety valve: they 
could praise it and know themselves to be in accord both with high 
"technical" standards and a good-size audience. 

But critics have been quick to object to a film with a difficult 
theme, a small camera range, or a markedly verbal content (they ob- 
ject even when the words are worth listening to). Because action 
can be extended over a wide area on the screen, they think it must 
be— or what they're seeing isn't really a movie at all. The camera is 
supposed to get outside, even when it has no place to go. Accord- 
ing to Time, The Member of the Wedding "comes most vibrantly 
alive when it forsakes die one-set stage original and untrammeled by 
high-flown talk, roves through the neighborhood, e.g., Frankie's 
joumey through blaring, glaring honky-tonk town." The drama, 
however, was in the "high-flown talk," and the excursion into town 
was the least dramatically interesting sequence in the film (and, as 
a matter of fact, the camera moved more fluidly within the room 
than it did outside). Miss Julie was a beautifully executed "cine- 
matic" treatment of a play with the action extended over acres and 
generations. Yet when it was over one wanted to see the play itself 
—that confined, harrowing drama which had been dissipated in addi- 
tional material and lyrical compositions from nature. The closed 
framework employed in Les Parents Terribles could have brought 
us Miss Julie as we could never see it on the stage, with the camera 
intensifying our consciousness of the human face and body, picking 
up detsdls, and directing the eye toward the subtleties of perform- 
ance. The film Miss Julie treats the play as if stage and screen were 
opposed media and the play had to be subjected to a chemical 
change. (What is chemically changed in the process is the material 
and meaning of the play.) But, of course, it was dramatists like 
Strindberg and Ibsen who reformed stage movement and acting 
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technique and created the modern style— the style to which virtu- 
ally all film directors are indebted. They are the dramatists who 
taught film how to behave. 

Concerned to distinguish between the "proper" functions of stage 
and screen, critics tend to overlook that most important dramatic 
function which they share: the revelation of human character. In- 
stead of asking, "Does the film mean anything?" they ask, "Does 
the film move?" It is not surprising that there should be many in 
the mass audience who can see action only in a cavalry charge, but 
it is surprising how many film critics have the same basic notion of 
action. (The idea that filmic action must be red-blooded turns up 
in surprising places. Why did Olivier as Hamlet feel it necessary 
to throw Ophelia down as if to break every bone in her body?) 
Most of the elements they condemn as "stagy" were taken over 
from films anyway— the theatrical devices of Tennessee Williams, 
for example. Kazan's transition from stage director to film director 
was so smooth because he had already been adapting film techniques 
to the stage. The most widely applauded "advanced" staging de- 
rives from films: revolving stages (Lady in the Dark) simulate rapid 
cutting, scrim sets (Death of a Salesman) conjure variable perspec- 
tives, unit sets (Tea and Sympathy) attempt a controlled panorama, 
light-plot sets (The Trial) imitate the whole process of the dissolve 
and montage. And to confound the issue, Griffith and the other film 
pioneers who developed these techniques extracted them in large 
part from Max Reinhardt— who was bursting the bounds of the stage 
frame. Few, if any, of the devices of film originated exclusively with 
film. 

The giveaway in the critics' demand for action is that fine films 
in which the camera is brilliantly active over considerable terrain 
often disturb and displease them; they found Miracle in Milan too 
fantastic and imaginative, Los Olvidados too grim. The Beggar^ s Op- 
era too contrived. The Earrings of Madame De too chic and deca- 
dent. When they asked for action they didn't mean action with in- 
tellectual content (they want the chase to be pure). One of the 
strongest critical terms of condemnation is that a film is sloiv. This 
is understood to mean dull, but what it may really indicate is 
complexity or subtlety. Renoir's lovely comedy The Golden Coach 
was described as "slow" (and died at the box office), though after 
sitting through it twice I still had not had time to catch up with 
everything in it. Those who are used to films which underscore and 
overscore every point for them are bewildered when they are re- 
quired to use their own eyes and ears— nothing seems to be going 
on. Perhaps the efiEects of a few decades of radio have been under- 
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estimated: film audiences don't want images to carry the dramatic 
idea; they don't know what's happening unless there are words to 
tell them. And they want the same kind of words they are used to 
on the radio. When the simplest kind of visual image is added to 
the verbal plane of soap opera or radio humor, you have the style 
of Hollywood films. One of the reasons for their extraordinary pop- 
ularity all over the world is that once the audience gets used to this 
visual-verbal redundancy (which is remarkably easy to understand) 
it dislikes the effort of adjusting to more complex types of film. 
The patrons of "action" houses, steady customers for the heroics of 
Jeff Chandler or Rory Calhoun, are displeased only when there is 
some content that slows up the "action." The speed of Hollywood 
films is a necessity; there is nothing for the eye to linger on and 
nothing verbal that requires thought. 

So many film pedants have insisted that one portion "belongs" to 
the camera and one portion "belongs" to the stage that it has be- 
come a mark of culture to discuss movies in terms of their cine- 
matic properties and their theatrical deviations. In place of this tug 
of war (which would split both film and stage down the middle) 
may one propose simple basic terms for the evaluation of film: does 
the frame of meaning support the body of photographic, directorial, 
and acting styles; and conversely, do these styles define the frame 
of meaning? Examples of this integrity are Keaton's The Navigator 
or The General, Guitry's Les Ferles de la Couroyine, On Approval, 
The Fallen Idol, Rasho?non. There are other examples, where the 
meaning may vitiate our interest in the film, but where the film is 
obviously of a piece— T/?^ Maltese Falcon or Sunset Boidevard. The 
integration of meaning and style is almost always the result of the 
director's imaginative grasp of the story material and control over 
the production. A great film is one in which the range of meaning is 
so imaginatively new, compelling, or exciting that we experience a 
new vision of human experience {Grand Illusion). One might also 
call a film great because it triumphantly achieves a style (Ren6 
Qair's Le Million) or because it represents a new method and ap- 
proach (Potemkin). Only rarely does an American film, as a whole, 
sustain an interesting range of meanings, but frequently there are 
meaningful sections and efforts in a film. For example, the theme of 
On the Waterfront is inflated and the directorial style is overscaled, 
but certain sections of the film are more dramatically meaningful 
than anything else in recent American movies. When the latent 
meanings in the material are disintegrated in the photography, di- 
rection and acting, we have fiascoes like The Caine Mutiny and 
The Bridges of Toko-Ri, When the meanings are too obvious and 
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too absurd to support the body, we have the typical bloated film 
(The Prodigal, Garden of Evil, Daddy Long Legs, or that Cinema- 
Scope edition of The Reader's Digest, A Man Called Feter), 

ACADEMIC ''CRAFTSMANSHIP" 

The serious, literate audiences share with the larger American au- 
dience the fear of being duped. Even the small audiences at cinema 
guilds and art houses are suspicious of new artists, who might be 
charlatans pulling tricks and willfully obscuring things. Americans 
are susceptible to the widespread democratic propaganda that the 
really great artists of history were simple and lucid; they don*t 
want to be had. Music lovers who listen to nothing later than Mo- 
zart are saved from errors in taste; they are certain to consider 
themselves discriminating. The film audience dedicated to Pudovkin 
or von Stroheim or the early Ren6 Qair are playing it just as safe. 

While it is not easy to recognize or understand new art, medcu- 
lous, ponderous craftsmanship-the emulation of akeady recognized 
art— can be appreciated at once. George Stevens used to direct some 
pictures with good moments (Alice Adams, The More the Merrier)-, 
now that he makes heavy, expensive pictures full of obese nuances 
(/ Remember Mama, A Place in the Sun, Shane) he is highly re- 
garded. Literate carefulness is the much advertised **qu^ty** of 
Samuel Goldwyn productions (assemble ''distinguished" writers, a 
costly story property, director and actors and technicians with ar- 
tistic reputations, and you have a "prestige" picture— though the re- 
sults may suggest the old Community Chest slogan "Suppose no- 
body cared . . ."). The production values of a Goldwyn picture 
(The North Star, The Best Years of Our Lives, Hans Christian An- 
dersen) are not as banal and vulgar as those of A Woman^s World, 
but crudity has often been the only sign of life in American movies; 
the prestige picture sacrifices even diis feeble vitality for an im- 
pressive fagade. 

The look of solid, serious construction seems to be very important 
to the educated audience; they are fearful of approving the films 
of Cocteau— perhaps, like GuUey Jimson, he may be painting for 
pleasure on walls that are collapsing. Readers who put down The 
Horse's Mouth and ask anxiously \i Gulley Jimson is really sup- 
posed to be a great painter are, no doubt, part of the same audience 
that feels reassured when George Stevens says, "I don't make films 
for pleasure." Work without joy is respectable; it doesn't raise 
doubts that it may not be serious. Cocteau, with his enigmas and 
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ambiguities, is he not perhaps trying to put something over? His 
high style is suspicious; members of the serious audience don't want 
to go out on a limb for something that may turn out to be merely 
chic and fashionable. Though they are educated beyond the fat 
production values of routine pictures, they still want the fat of vis- 
ible artistic effort. And there is something they want even more, 
something they value even higher than "artistic values"— the fat of 
"important ideas" and paraphrasable content (in the thirties, War- 
ner Brothers was the chief purvevor; in the late forties, Stanley 
Kramer took over). While the less educated mass audience may be 
in awe of the man-hours and banker's dollars that go into a colos- 
sal production, the educated audience, uncertain and self -sacrificial, 
respects the good a movie will do for others. 



PRESSURES 

Our films are stufi"ed with good intentions. A Life editorial 
pointed out that "in 1951 Americans bought more tickets to sym- 
phony concerts than they did to baseball games. . . . The hunger 
of our citizenry for culture and self-improvement has always been 
grossly underestimated." Is it hunger or is it a nutritional deficiency? 
These educated people of conscience don't feel they should waste 
their time; they reserve their interest for films with praiseworthy 
aims. The themes favored by the serious audience in the thirties and 
forties— race relations and mob violence— are perfectly good themes, 
but treatment of them in conformity with the moral and social aims 
of conscientious people bleached the interest out. The morally 
awakened audience banished the early subhuman racial stereotypes 
from the screen; they developed their own stereotypes— which they 
must know to be lies and yet feel are necessary lies. Could Melville's 
Benito Cereno be filmed, a century after it was written, without a 
barrage of protests from the educated audience— an audience that 
cannot admit to the dread and terror of Melville's white man held 
captive by Negroes? 

It is the enlightened message, e.g., Gentlenhm's Agreement, that 
people must be educated into tolerance; prejudice is wrong. Any 
motives indicated for the prejudice must be -superficial or wrong- 
headed, so that the prejudiced character can be exposed, if not to 
himself, at least to the audience. At the lowest level in Ifs a Big 
Country (a bottom-grade big picture) the Jewish soldier was the 
usual Hollywood boy next door, and the woman's hostility toward 
him was the product of sheer ignorance; we left her enlightened by 
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the recognition that he was exactly like the boy next door, only 
better, and she was about to correspond with his mother. At a more 
complex level in Crossfire the Jew-hater was a fanatic who never 
learned; but what the audience saw was once again the liberal stereo- 
type: the murdered Jew was a decorated war hero. (Suppose the 
murdered man was a draft dodger, or a conscientious objector, 
would the audience then feel no sdng, would the fanatic have been 
justified in killing him?) In John Sturges* Bad Day at Black Rock 
(one of the few reasonably good films to come out of Hollywood 
diis year) the pattern is the same: the period is 1945 and die victim 
of the townspeople is a murdered Japanese farmer— this time it is the 
victim's son (killed in action) who is the decorated war hero. By a 
quota system, war films admitted carefully selected minority repre- 
sentatives, clean-cut Jewish and Negro soldiers whose participation in 
the national defense apparently gave them a special claim to equality 
over and above mere membership in the human species. Can it be 
that even in liberal thinking there is a stigma which can be rubbed 
off only if minority characters behave heroically? 

The fantasy structure is familiar: We have had countless movie 
heroines who sin (i.e., express sexual passion) and repent by way of 
almost automatic illegitimate births and various forms of social con- 
demnation. Eventually they *Svork off" the sin by self-sacrifice, 
commonly the sacrifice of mother for child. This pleasure-pain 
bookkeeping (for which the production code, and hence the pres- 
sure groups, are partly responsible) tells you that you pay for pleas- 
ure by the sacrifice of all future pleasures. Can it be that for the 
middle classes, Jews and Negroes also need to work off something? 
Pinky gave up the white doctor and dedicated her life to her people; 
in what sense they were her people at all it was hard to say, but as a 
partly Negro heroine she was expected to behave sacrificially— like 
the escaped convict she had to return to prison to pay her debt to 
society. 

How effective, one wonders, are the "necessary" lies of well- 
meaning people when the mass audience lives in a world full of the 
very people diat the movies tell us are figments of prejudiced think- 
ing—the Negroes of Harlem or the Fillmore, the Jews of Broadway 
and Central Park West, and the Hollywood producers of the Hill- 
crest Country Club, with its own gentleman's agreement (no Gen- 
tiles accepted). Films may "expose" anti-Semitism or anti-Negroism 
but they dare not deal with Semitism or Negroism (the existence of 
which they deny). Behind the pressures that destroy the thematic 
possibilities in race relations (and similar pressures obtain in sex re- 
lations) is the fear that some portions of the pubhc are not intelli- 
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gent enough to understand that if one Jew is pictured as aggressive, 
this does not mean that all are aggressive; or if one Negro puUs a 
knife in a fight, all will; or, for that matter, if one dentist over- 
charges, all do. This fear has been played upon by the leaders of 
minorities and pressure groups: Negroes or Jews are made to feel 
that because others might associate them with the actions of Jose- 
phine Baker or Walter Winchell, they are somehow responsible for 
those actions. Any Italian or doctor or psychiatrist on the screen is 
considered as a represe?itative of the group, who might, by his 
action, discredit the whole group. In order to protect themselves, 
minorities act upon the premise which they ascribe to the ignorant 
public. 

The situation is not simple. Art derives from human experience, 
and the artist associates certain actions and motivations with certain 
cultural and vocational groups because that is how he has observed 
and experienced them. Would Jews be so fearful of the depiction of 
Jewish characters as ostentatious and vulgar, aggressive and secre- 
tive, if they did not recognize that these elements often converge in 
"Jewishness"? Would Negroes be so sensitive to the images of sullen 
bestiality and economic irresponsibility if they did not feel the im- 
pact? It is the germ of observed truth that pressure groups fear a 
germ which infects only the individual but which the group treats 
as epidemic. The whole group becomes defensive under the guid- 
ance of pressuring leaders who inoculate them with false responsi- 
bilities. All these inoculations have produced a real democratic 
disease: a mass culture made up of stereotypes, models, whitewashes, 
smiles and lies. To allow the artist to treat his experience freely may 
be dangerous, but it is a step toward the restoration of individual 
responsibility. And how else can American indifference and cyni- 
cism be cured? 

Truth is feared most of all in the visualization of sex relations. The 
presumption is that romantic models of happiness are less dangerous 
than truth, that if youngsters saw in films the same kind of problems 
they experience and see all about them, they would be "misled" into 
beheving that human relations are often difficult, painful and un- 
satisfactory, that society is unwilling to consider the problems of 
adolescents, and that the impetus for divorce is not an absurd, un- 
motivated quarrel which will be patched up in the last reel (Phfftf) 
but a miserable impasse. These lies are certainly more dangerous 
than truth; the split between the romantic glorifications of love, 
marriage and family life and our actual mores adds to the perplexity 
and guilt of those w horn the films seek to protect. 

Films do not suffer from the pressure to do something; they turn 
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into drivel because of the pressures not to do almost ever3rthing. 
One may suspect that there is something fundamentally corrupt in a 
concept of democracy which places safety, harmony and con- 
formity above truth. The educated audience deplores die films of- 
fered to the less educated audience, but, in order to protect the ig- 
norant, and in the cause of democracy, they effectively prevent an 
exploration of the living world. Art, perhaps unfortunately, is not 
the sphere of good intentions. 

IS ANYTHING LEFT? 

If there are almost no films (except the suspense variety) set in 
contemporary America, the reason is clear: there are almost no mod- 
em themes acceptable to the mass audience. The treatment of 
historical subjects generally reduces them to nothing (DestrSe)^ but 
it is easier to dress up nothing in a foreign or period setting. The 
hollowness of the big productions is a direct result of the effort to 
please the public while doing nothing that might displease countless 
sections within the public. (A competent movie like Blackboard 
Jungle has to fight its way against pressure groups and legal action.) 
To a marked degree, the effort is self-defeating: when nothing is left 
to hang the decor on, audiences get bored. They were amazed and 
delighted when On the Waterfront and, before that. From Here to 
Eternity made contact with some areas in their experience; it's as if 
they had forgotten that movies could mean anything at all. It may 
be that such box-office successes as The Robe and Quo Vadis are 
among the last belches of the giant. Spectacles will cease to be 
events, and audiences can be more comfortably bored at home. Tony 
Curtis and Janet Leigh can easily transfer to television, which has 
inherited not only the worst of radio and vaudeville but the content 
of B movies as well (the dreary humors of family life). Americans 
do have some sort of taste: they will accept mediocrity, but they 
don't like to pay for it. Vaudeville died because people refused to 
support it in its decrepitude, but they were perfectly willing to 
listen to its ghost on the radio. They will suffer, on television, 
chopped-up, incoherent prints of bad movies— the very worst speci- 
mens of what destroyed their enthusiasm for going out to a theater. 
(David Riesman's suggestion that people over tliirty may be stay- 
ing away from theaters because "films are too mature, move too fast, 
for older people to catch on to and catch up with" is altogether re- 
markable. No doubt, Americans as they age do tend to lose the 
youngsters' lively interest in the world, but American movies show 
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the same middle-aged spread. To a sociologist, movies can be a con- 
stant source of material on up-to-date habits and manners. But one 
interested in film as an art form finds these surface shifts about as 
significant as a sculptor finds the cosmetic lore of Forest Lawn. Ries- 
man offers us possibilities of "mature" comedy. Documentary camera 
in hand, one would like to follow the proposed team of "humanists 
and social scientists" as they "come together to see what each set of 
skills might contribute to heighten the awareness of Americans of 
all ages for the imaginative qualities of their best films." The man 
who described for us the outlines of the American mousetrap now 
calls for mice to walk in. Skilled teamwork, having already de- 
stroyed movies, will now take over movie criticism.) 

Americans don't have to go to the movies at all. They spend as 
much money on equipment for fishing as they do at movie box 
oflices; they spend as much on hunting and bowling. Sports not only 
invite participation, they provide suspense about the outcome (some- 
thing which our movies have failed to do for a long time); sports 
are geared to leisure interests, travel, photography and a whole 
range of consumer goods— casual clothes, equipage. And sports com- 
prise the proper interests for getting along and getting ahead in a 
sociable way. 

Drama, on the other hand, posits intense interest in the character 
and destiny of the individual, and American culture is indifferent, 
and even hostile, to strong individuality. The American film is no 
longer concerned with characters of real dramatic stature; it gives 
the actor few chances for any ihteresting or full characterizations 
and often constricts acting possibilities to the barest minimum. Films 
do not center as much as they used to on one or two heroic individ- 
uals who were often engaged in a grand passion, or a drive toward 
money or power, or even in some struggle against society and con- 
ventions. The new heroes and heroines of film and television are 
dismaying— not because they're not attractive and presentable (often 
they're competently played), but because they represent the death 
of drama as we have known it. They are not protagonists in any 
meaningful sense; they represent the voice of adjustment, the cau- 
tion against individuality, independence, emotionality, art, ambition, 
personal vision. They represent the antidrama of American life. Bib- 
lical spectacles convey magnitude of character by magnitude of 
close-up. Film versions of the lives of the "great" turn out to be 
success stories drawn from the mass media— Knute Rockne, Marty 
Mahrer, Glenn Miller, Eva Tanguay, Ruth Etting, Jackie Robinson, 
Houdini, Cole Porter, Rodgers and Hart, Sigmund Romberg, Jane 
Froman, "Crazy-Legs" Hirsch, Lou Gehrig, Joe Louis, etc. And 
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with Valentino, Al Jolson, Eddie Cantor, and the projected Jean 
Harlow and Theda Bara, Hollywood feeds upon itself —a confection 
only for jaded palates. The heroism of Hollywood is the gift of it- 
self to the world: A Star Is Bom is the epic of Hollywood's self- 
sacrifice. The new path for success is to enact the success of some- 
one else in the same field; when you have reached the summits, you 
re-enact your own success. 

Other arts show an internal logic in their development, the con- 
stant solving of aesthetic challenges; films have changed simply by 
following the logic of the market. When one cycle was exhausted, 
a new personality (embodying some recognizable form of human 
experience and a new kind of sexual excitement) in a new type of 
picture usually set off another. Joan Crawford doing the Charleston 
on the table tn Our Dancing Daughters incarnated a new youthful 
abandon for her period, just as Valentino had brought dark, exotic 
sensuality to his, and Fairbanks joy of life to his. Bette Davis intro- 
duced a more complicated sexual character— driving, neurotic. When 
the public interest in gangsters and the socially downtrodden was 
exhausted, and the war over, Hollywood lacked a social orientation. 
Kirk Douglas injected something new into melodrama: he repre- 
sented a new type— the guy who's got the stuff, but who is really a 
wrong guy, the ambitious heel in a disoriented society. Now Marlon 
Brando breathes some life into films: he projects the tensions of 
displaced, alienated American youth— characters who reject the 
hypocritical society that denies their instincts. Refresher personali- 
ties don't, of course, stay fresh; their roles become stale; tlie public 
becomes satiated. Idolatry turns to mockery and boredom, and new 
idols appear. When his magic was gone, it didn't matter that Charles 
Boyer was an excellent actor. Sometimes the public gets the full 
spectacle of the fall: John Barrymore became a buffoon. And the 
public was more than willing to turn Garbo into a national butt of 
humor. 

Though even the biggest stars have not remained at the zenith, we 
are now witnessing a desperately contrived effort to keep them 
there: waning stars provide the "big" names for the big productions. 
Clark Gable or Gary Cooper, Robert Taylor or James Stewart add 
size and importance, but do they have any vital star quality left? 
Advertising announces "the new Greer Garson" or "Lana as you've 
never seen her before"— obviously the public wasn't buying the old 
Greer or Lana. Can Hollywood manufacture the artificial asteroid? 
(Joan Crawford has come to represent the tenacity of a woman 
determined to remain a star: her survival power is the only drawing 
power she has left. She shows us her legs to prove that they are 
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Still good.) From time to time newspapers or the radio play upon 
the popular nostalgia about old favorites, but the public stopped 
buying a Norma Shearer or a Janet Gaynor long before they faded. 
The camera itself uses up an Esther Williams rapidly; her expressive 
resources are so limited that close-ups are like billboard ads— the 
image is constant, only the backgrounds vary. Can a new refresher 
find so much as a toe hold in the blubber of big films? The old big 
name or the actor who can impersonate a model American is safer 
than a challenging new personality; the studios are rather resentful 
of Brando's drawing power: what big pictures does he really fit 
into? He will, of course, be remade to fit. 

When the remains of Christianity are returned to their caskets, 
Hollywood may delve into Buddhism or Mohammedanism (all gods 
are pretty much alike and resemblance to the Christian god will, no 
doubt, lend the others a certain respectability). This step is fore- 
shadowed in The Egyptian. A clash of cymbals announces the name 
of Darryl F. Zanuck, but, with all modesty, the letters of fire are 
reserved for the postscript: "All these things happened thirteen cen- 
turies before the birth of Christ." (Obviously the producers would 
like to get precedence on The Robe—m estimated S19 million gross.) 
Why should Americans be offended by other religions when they 
can all be depicted as anticipations of the true faith? Hollywood 
will probably also "adjust" itself. Rogue Cop is a somewhat longer 
and bigger version of the typical glossy MOM melodrama of the 
thirties and forties. It is what might be called the "academic com- 
mercial" film— competently done, considering that it's not worth 
doing. Can films like this, over a period of time, draw people away 
from television and into theaters? It's more than doubtful— the ma- 
terial of television drama is old movie melodrama; when films re- 
capitulate their past, they're in a deadlock with television. And the 
film becomes increasingly subject to pressure. That Rogue Cop has 
been banned in some states, at the insistence of police departments 
who argue that the crooked cop of the fihn might give some juvenile 
delinquents the wrong idea about policemen, suggests that there is 
almost no subject matter left for the mass-au^cnce film. When 
everybody knows that there is widespread police corruption, the 
movies are not supposed to show even one cop who isn't a model 
(the police have good reason to be so sensitive). Obviously if one 
made a film about an incompetent teacher's effect upon a child, or 
dramatized the results of a doctor's mistaken diagnosis, one would 
be in trouble. (Artists, on the other hand, may be pictured as patho- 
logical cowards, cheats and murderers— they're not organized.) 
Every group wants glorification, but even glorification carries risks 
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(audiences can be derisive about the discrepancies between film and 
fact), so perhaps it is safer to leave all subjects untouched. This feat 
is virtually accomplished in films like White Christmas and The 
Lang Gray Line. Fear of offending someone— anyone— may help to 
account for the death of American film comedy. Films like Roxie 
Hart, His Girl Friday, A Letter to Three Wives, and the Preston 
Sturges comedies didn't seem so important when we had them; in 
retrospect, after a Sabrina, they acquire new luster. While serious 
drama is smothered by moral restrictions and the preordained end- 
ing (characters must get their "just deserts"), the verve and zest of 
comedy dribble away when you're half afraid to make a joke of 
anything. 



WHO CARES ABOUT MOVIES? 

It may be that in a few years the film situation will be comparable 
to the present stage situation. The few dozen Broadway plays a year 
are supplemented by thousands of little theaters and college groups. 
It would not be unlikely that a few hundred big houses showing big 
Hollywood productions would be surrounded by a swarm of small 
"art" houses, catering to a fairly limited audience and showing for- 
eign films, revivals and new American films— experimental or, at 
least, inexpensive ones. The art houses might even be forced to help 
finance small new films. Good American films like The Treasure of 
Sierra Madre have often failed financially— possibly because they at- 
tempted to succeed in the wrong places; if Hollywood could make 
good pictures on a low-budget basis, book them into art houses, and 
give them months and even years to return the investment, they 
might show a modest profit. 

Small houses cannot grow to a swarm on foreign films alone. 
After the initial enthusiasm for French, Italian and English films, 
Americans begin to lose interest. The acceptance of life in European 
films, the acceptance of joys and defeats, does not make vital con- 
tact with American experience. We do not live in those terms, and 
our terms are apparently somewhat incomprehensible to Europeans. 
Representations of Americans in foreign films always feel wrong to 
an American audience. It is true we are shallow, but we are not 
carefree and irresponsible, we are shallowly serious. Even the worst 
American films have often had more energy than the imports. Eng- 
lish comedies, with their high level of craftsmanship, their quiet 
charm and their tiny scope, become almost as wearisome to us as the 
shoddy tasteless products of Hollywood. Success within such small 
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fimits is ultimately not veiy interesting, especially to Americans. 
Genevieve is delightful, but have you missed anything if you didn't 
see it? And just how many Genevieves do you want to see? The 

economy of the enterprise is so straitened; you can't accuse the Eng- 
lish of not fulfilling large intentions because they don't aim very 
high. Where is the insolence that gives bite to comedy? The English 
have their own way of playing it safe. Not every moving picture 
can be great or even good, and there can be no objection to honest 
failure or modest success. But every work of art has a core of risk 
and it is around this core that the work takes form. 

Our commercialized culture never integrates all the individuals 
with energy and talent. They constitute a reserve of independence 
and dissidence, and idiosyncrasy. And in this reserve there is, per- 
haps, a more vital hope for the American film. 

There are people who can sit around for hours discussing early 
films, giving detailed accounts of dialogue, action, gesture, even 
costume, exchanging remembered reactions to Colin Qive, or what 
Nils Asther was like in The Bitter Tea of General Yen, or Bette 
Davis in Cabin in the Cotton. Sentiment and romance may be at- 
tached to the memories, but, more important, these people remem- 
ber movies because they were alert to them. They were fascinated 
by what went on in the films— the personalities, the talents, the in- 
advertences, the reactions of the audience, the melange of techniques, 
the actress working against hopeless material, the director injecting 
a clever bit of business, the glaring close-ups as in a strip tease re- 
vealing the human material. The people who love movies are a 
knowing audience; the early period of going to movies has not 
deadened their taste, it has cultivated it. They are capable of judging 
in advance just about what a given production will be like, though 
they may want to taste for themselves the precise flavor even of 
horseradish. Films are at the mercy of this knowing audience: it goes 
to see everything it can in a film, and often comes out with much 
more than it was intended to see. In a sense, every movie is a docu- 
mentary: the actor is as exposed as the tenant farmer, the sets as 
exposed as the Aran Islands. In one way or another, everyone who 
goes to the movies knows this; when the film fails to hold the atten- 
tion of the audience and when the theater situation permits, the 
disgruntled patrons comment on what is exposed to them. 

Just as there are people alive to poetry but blind to painting, there 
are literate people who don't care for movies. The quality of most 
Hollywood films has made it easy for them to say they are not in- 
terested, without even that nod at acknowledging a failing that 
usually accompanies the statement diat one draws a blank on opera 
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or poetry. They tend, in fact, to view lack of interest in films as evi- 
dence of superiority and to be contemptuous of the "low tastes" of 
those who go to films frequently (many of them do go to movies— 
in guilty secrecy). One is inclined to suspect that these people who 
dismiss movies as a lost cause and a circus for the masses never could 
tell a good picture from a poor one. 

With all the waste and disappointment, growing up at the films 
was, for our generation, an extraordinary education of the senses. 
We were in almost at the beginning, when something new was 
added to human experience. In high school and college we formed 
friendships as much on the basis of film tastes as of literature or 
politics. When the commercialized Hollywood films could no longer 
satisfy our developing tastes, Le Jour se Live and La Grande Illusion 
restored us. After more than fifteen years one still recalls die rage 
one felt toward the college boy who was so busy pointing out the 
biographical falsifications in Beethoven that he had no eyes for 
Harry Baur. Arguments about films were formative, and, by the 
logic of developing taste, those who cared enough to argue found 
that film-going resulted in disgust. It took a couple of decades for 
Hollywood films to wear us out; we wearied more quickly of the 
imports. While in the mass audience older people abandoned movies 
to the kids, we could not abandon film-going any more than we 
could give up other vital appetites. 

Cocteau, after revivals of Blood of a Poet, emerged as the most 
important film maker, not necessarily because one especially liked 
the film, but because Cocteau suggested to us the shattering possi- 
bilities of an artist using the medium for his own ends, not just to 
make movies, but to say what he wanted to say in movies. Because 
of him, we began to look at films in a new way: we were no longer 
merely audience, we were potential film makers. And we discovered 
new ancestors. Searching through early film experiments, looking 
for the excitement that our senses told us the medium could pro- 
duce, we found the early experimenters who had discovered the 
film medium for themselves. When we arrived at the infant begin- 
nings of film art, we realized that we had grown up in a period of 
steady decline, scarcely aware of what films had started out to be. 

From the beginning, American film makers have been crippled by 
business financing and the ideology it imposed: they were told that 
they had an obligation to entertain the general public, that this was 
a democratic function and a higher obligation than to give their 
best to a few hundred or a few million people. This "obligation" 
forced even the early innovators to lard their work with senti- 
mentality. And this "obligation" has contributed to fear of the me- 
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dium itself— they began to use titles and music to explain and add 
to what they were already doing with images; when sound became 
possible, they were fearful of imaginative or difRcult speech and 
music. It is clear now that there is more than one audience, and that 
artists must judge their own obligations. The film artist knows what 
happened to the innovators; he knows he can't expect the banks and 
studios to finance him. Fortunately his experience at expensive 
movies should have surfeited him— his tastes need not be so extrava- 
gant. If he wants to make movies he must cadge and borrow and 
save and fill out fellowship forms and beg from foundations— like 
other American artists. And if he produces a squiggly littie mess of 
abstract patterns or a symbohc drama full of knives, keys and figures 
receding in the night, at least the responsibility is where it should be. 

The responsibility is on the artist, even when he tries to evade 
responsibility. If, so far, American experimental and "little" films 
haven't received much support, most of them haven't deserved it, 
either. All too frequently, after an evening of avant-garde cinema, 
one wants to go see a movie (at least a little fresh air comes in 
through the holes in Hollywood plots). Though avant-garde film 
makers don't always know what they're doing when they make a 
film, they demonstrate a marvelous talent for the post-factum 
scenario; often their greatest eff^ort at composition is in explaining 
away the lack of it in their films. They become so adept at escaping 
consideration of their failures and limitations that they rarely de- 
velop at all; what they fail to put in they deride you for not seeing 
there. You're supposed to find a whole world of meaning in that 
three-minute cinepoem. The times are out of joint: the poisonous 
atmosphere of Hollywood premieres is distilled to pure pretension 
at avant-garde premieres. Object to the Hollyw ood film and you're 
an intellectual snob, object to the avant-garde films and you're a 
Philistine. But, while in Hollywood, one must often be a snob; in 
avant-garde circles one must often be a Philistine. 
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This is a chapter from The Holly- 
wood Hallucination (Creative Age 
Press, New York, 1944), a book 

on film aesthetics. The camera, as 

Parker Tyler suggests, is the soul 
of the fihn. With its range of mo- 
bility, its faculties of displace?nent 
and inclusion, it is finally respon- 
sible for the execution of all the 
imagistic poiver that a inoiie pro- 
vides {or for a fihn^s lack of such 
power). Here Mr. Tyler explores 
the camera^s intricate potentialities 
and limitations. 

Displacement, so familiar and democratic in surrealism and dreams^ 
is the unofficial, veiled dictator of Hollywood. In this way, the 
movie city is being true to its own deep tradition. When pictures 
first moved, the photographer showed off their virtuosity by imitat- 
ing the visual illusions of magicians-<lisplacement of the kind prac- 
ticed by sleight-of-hand artists. But the original delight-in-displace- 
ment has traveled a long road, one strewn with "corpses" of the 
technical advances of the cinema. Museums, such as the Museum of 
Modem Art Film Library in New York Gty, hold the documents 
tracing this advance, though one might say that on the surface, at 
least, they are placements rather than displacements; and just in the 
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sporting sense, like an ace shot in tennis which somehow suggests 
a perfect "close-up," or the cinematic angle shot which displaces the 
normal point of vision and obtains a view unexpected of the circum- 
stances. And there is the "swimming close-up": an eye that moves 
through the air with the greatest of ease, as supple as a fish in dodging 
the obstacles between it and the climax of its passage; one such in 
Citize?i Kane goes through electric signs and past the glass of a sky- 
light to settle its cold nose against the heroine's cheek. 

As a recorder and creator of movement, the movie camera has 
been inevitably an instrument capable of as much displacing as plac- 
ing, as much alienation as familiarizing. In moving with a more pyro- 
technic virtuosity than the human eye, it has displaced the body of 
the spectator and rendered it, as carriage of perception, fluid; the eye 
itself has become a body capable of greater spatial elasticity than 
the human body, insofar as it seems a sort of detachable organ of 
the body. By turning one's head, one can accomplish much more 
in scope of f>erception than the movie camera, being able to see 
more, as they say, "at one glance." But one does not add to the 
clarity of that perception excepting through the limited devices of 
the telescope and microscope. These very instruments demonstrate 
that clarity of vision is largely a question of attention and thus of 
exclusion, narrowing. It remains for the peculiarlv^ alienating faculty 
of the movie camera to clarify and "selectify" vision in a generally 
significant sense. Was it not possible to sec at one glance the most 
extraordinary possibilities in such an art medium? Was the camera 
not a kind of monster capable of projecting marvels? Mechanical 
marvels, when they have appeared, have become commonplaces, 
but some of them manage to retain permanently the faculty of creat- 
ing the wonderful. 

The very soul of the cinematic medium, the camera, is the dis- 
placement of those visual conditions upon which, as a recording in- 
strument, the camera is directly based. A wise man has said, "The 
camera does not lie." Why should it? Its truths are illimitable. Like 
all man's instruments, it is made to serve him in everv^ potential fiber 
of its being. The camera first displaced color bv" making it implicit 
in pictorial values and then, in restoring it, provided a color gamut 
not that of either life or painting. But it displaced something more 
subtle than color; even more radically, it displaced that complacence 
which men had in subconsciously saying of a photograph, "It is 
very lifelike. Thank heaven it does not move!"— and the movie came 
as just as great a shock to those who secretly yearned to say, ". . . 
and look, it moves too!" Galatea moved, and answered Pygmalion's 
prayer; but in terms of pure movement, these having become a 
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problem as soon as Galatea lived, Pygmalion's desire was an invita- 
tion to a greater catastrophe than perpetual and absolute inertia. 

The movies alienated photography from painting by placing 
within it movement. This was so radical a challenge to reality that 
reality became a rival! After the novelty of the fantastic effects of 
the French pioneer Melies wore off, it was plain that the conquest 
of "reality" remained. The illusion of normally clear vision and, 
above all, of dimension, had to be created in the artificial eye. By 
embracing movement, the still camera had initiated a new and differ- 
ent movement. The first law to be satisfied was not dimension, how- 
ever, but the general articulation of the image: value and line. 
Melies, of course, emphasized curiously the issue of dimension in 
his Trip to the Moon, yet at that time both still and the moving 
cameras had much distance to advance toward the technical per- 
fection of the single moment of vision. 

Even as late as 1925 (I am thinking specifically of The Big Pa- 
rade), the illusion of normal pace in movement had not been created 
—nor, for that matter, had the distribution of values yet become 
easy to the eye. In order to get enough light into the picture, that 
is, in order to see the deUneation of the image well enough, the 
pattern had to be broken up too much. Lines were too sharp in dis- 
tinction to the modulation of masses— the same effect which in the 
still photograph of that time had provided the same virtue with- 
out the eye being overtaxed. Thus, an extra effort to see came into 
being over and above the mental and visual concentration necessary 
for so variegated a spectacle as the movie. It was a long time before 
anyone connected with the industry understood how to solve the 
problem of pace, of having the actor move so as to create an illusion 
of normal action, and by that time the camera itself was improving 
so much that only a subtle remodulation was necessary. Movies 
were then photographed— and run off— at completely arbitrary paces, 
creating unhappily unintentional effects. 

Depth in intimate scenes— that is, of scenes in ordinary rooms- 
was difficult to achieve and was solved in one way by using over- 
sized sets, there being no effort to preserve the illusion of a normal- 
sized room. This dual mode de convenance and artifice to create 
depth have a curious echo in the contemporary cinema musical 
which sometimes, in depicting a theater stage within a movie, em- 
ploys effects which could not possibly exist on any stage mechanism 
in use in the contemporary theater. Only the mobility of the camera 
makes such effects possible. Everything connected with the moving 
photograph eventually had to move in its peculiar manner and as- 
sume a specific role in the whole mechanism of movie making. When 
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sound came, it was poor since, at first, the microphoiie remained 
stationary and since reproduction was not perfected. When the 
microphone moved with the same ease as the camera, sound became 
both "natural" and adequate to the effect desired. Hence the history 
of cinema technique involves perpetual displacements and replace- 
ments; transparent and egregious artifices have inevitably given 
way to concealed or **nonchaIant" ones. In one sense, while the 
mechanism has become more complicated, the effects have become 
simpler, more "natural" and direct, and, though greater in number, 
are complex only in proportion to the trivial content they some- 
times bear. At one end of the scale is the spectacle, which is supreme 
today as the musical comedy; at the other is the cinema trick— the 
bravura offering of the keyhole type of exploitation, and by "key- 
hole" I mean merely the concentration on detail 

Even as actors on the stage, movie actors had to use make-up 
"for seeing's sake." Historically, stage make-up means character, 
as in masks; that is, the distance between the actor and the spectator 
was a definite element in determining the character mask. Primarily, 
the mask had meant a disguise of the real which permanently joined 
it to convention and symbols. Inherent, however, in the magically 
alienating faculty of the movies was that movie make-up implied 
a gradual displacement of the traditional objective of the means of 
make-up. TMs was because the invention of the still camera sig- 
nified men's scientific desire to see more clearly— a desire to isolate 
reality and look at it at leisure. Thus, implying realism in culture, 
it implied it in artistic media. By photographing a mask, the artifice 
of the mask was expressed in distinction to the reality of the illusion; 
that is to say, the means and the end fell apart on the cinema screen 
to reveal a new problem in the chess of vision. The whole body 
of reality had in various ways to be "made up," but only in order 
to be more itself, to bring it closer. Therefore, in creating a purely 
visual intimacy between actor and audience that never before had 
existed, the movie displaced all the established visual conventions of 
dramatic expression, especially so far as the actor's person went. The 
point was not that actors should express emotions with their faces, 
but rather the reverse, that they should express their faces with emo- 
tions—to prove they were real, not waxworks, faces. Because of the 
primitive crudity of lighting, the actor's mouth, for instance, tended 
to become two almost undifferentiated black lines. 

Moreover, the first movies were silent. Reality and artistic conven- 
tion alike were alienated from the human portrayal. It is chiefly the 
absence of Bernhardt's voice which makes a somewhat grotesque 
marvel of her anachronistic style when seen in the movies. Visible 
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on her face, alas, is a rapt listening to her own voice. The positive 
absence of sound swept away an element of reality from all living 
and inert images and revealed a fabulously alienated world of move- 
ments. We must not forget that normal people suddenly fixed on 
the moving image the concentration of the deaf. Not only was 
written di^ogue and narrative in the form of captions soon deemed 
necessary to the photograph when it moved and told a story, but 
the spectator began to feel need of a further device to create the 
artistic illusion of unity— the "whole of reality." This was music. 
Why music? Obviously because it was auditory, but, more than 
that, because, being organized sound, music tended to contribute 
to the totalized effect of silent movement assisted by literature. 

Still self-mindful, the movie camera produced clearer and more 
"seeable" photographs until all of a sudden— a thing which people 
had hardly noticed— a "surrealism" of make-up was brought to 
being: The black-and-white make-up, unlike the stage medium, 
seemed a disguise, an impediment to the reality of the effect. The 
presence of middle values, articulated grays, which had been rela- 
tively easy for the still camera, was suggested in cinema by the very 
fact that the actor's face, because it was painted, looked abnormally 
highlighted; it looked too black and white because it is in the cam- 
era's nature as an instrument of accuracy to seek effects of realism. 
Even after a definite middle register had been reached, expressionist 
values in the foreign films exploited this very abnormal, black-and- 
white effect. In this medium, the cinema found its photographic 
science displaced by the abstract dimensional devices of painting. 
Modern painting, with its plastic conception of movement, had in- 
vaded the field of photography from which it was previously exiled. 
In the most extreme example of expressionist cinema, The Cabinet 
of Dr. Caligariy fantastic in content as well as in manner, the sets 
were painted structural designs conveying dynamic movement and 
a sense of space. But this was obviously a relative, by-the-wayside 
device, since in the movies it is the actually mobile means which are 
absolute, and hence there was no contribution to the genuine cine- 
matic marvel through such means. 

In early films, however, including all those made in America, 
the black-and-white effects were an absolute condition of the photog- 
raphy and spread through the total atmosphere of the movement 
without demarcation between static and mobile means of conveying 
movement. In total relationship, paradoxically, the object in relief 
tended to recede, that is, to draw together because of internally 
unarticulated value, in relation to the arbitrary black-and-white 
value, which came forward purely as a result of the camera lens and 
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the reproductive medium. This was old-fashioned movie photog- 
raphy. At one time Cecil B. De Mille mimicked this quality in flat 
dScors and costume, so that Gloria Swanson's face was merely the 
stylistic climax of the entire chiaroscuro. Nothing like an expres- 
sionist or illusory dScor was used. Instead, it was a matter of the 
regular or realistic interior, "stepped up" in dramatic black and 
white, and sometimes aknost caricatured. This was by no means 
altogether the accident of primitive studio lighting or unassisted 
exteriors (the "sunlight studio"). Two classical types of the simple, 
tendential black-and-white motif, shy of middle values, were the 
bathing-girl comedy and the Keystone-cop comedy, usually com- 
bined. The female figures against the sand of the beach, the black 
uniforms of the cops against every light value— this was the super- 
real vision of the early camera; namely, the displacement of mobile 
detail in respect to a totality of the single moving image. The spor- 
tive nature of the content, embellished by the flagrant designs of 
bathing-suit moides, assisted in this type of "dramatization" of cinema. 
Unforgettable also is Charlie Chaplin's silhouette against the broad 
glare of the road (he still uses it), as well as that fat eel, his mustache, 
frantically imprisoned in the fishbowl of his face. 

"Beautiful" photography in 1944 is a platitude in every first-rate 
studio in Hollywood— I mean specifically photography freed from 
every condition limiting the total representational means with clarity 
as an end. Yet one kind of displacement occurred in Hollywood that 
is altogether characteristic of its middle period of inventiveness. 
When the camera began to show off its realism, its ability to catch 
action in all its detail as well as its sweep, the spectator was brought 
into the aesthetic realm of physical effort and its illusory crisis of dan- 
ger in a more directly visual sense than the stage could provide. This 
special effect was only gradually understood. From the beginning, 
Griffith, for instance, never ceased to expand the area of action (even 
if it meant placing a desk in the center of a large unoccupied areft), 
desiring only to outdo the scope of the dramatic spectacle and yet to 
create its mobile details with some leisure. While as an artist re- 
markably intelligent, he failed to understand the natural possibihties 
of the camera, in that he assumed it was primarily extroversive, while 
it is equally introversive. He made many technical advances— the 
close-up, for example, as an accessory to the long shot, and vice versa. 
Working thus dialectically, this pioneering director added enor- 
mously to the dramatic vocabulary of the movies. But— dependent 
upon the visual psychology— there is more than one ki7id of narrative. 
While inferior to Griffith in ingenuity, Cecil De Mille, his successor, 
penetrated into the most primitive nature of th& movie camera when 
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he touched symbolically in his "bedroom dramas" upon the intimate 
genius of cinematic narration of images. He introduced bathroom se- 
quences whose immodest whites exposed to the camera a secret place 
of light: a white mystery. In a wholly different way, Eisenstein, the 
Russian pioneer, realized intimacy with montage, which depends 
upon detail and stresses the fundamental imagery of the mind and 
its process of creating total thought by using objects as parts of 
thoughts. Thus, as a generality, the cinematic use of detail creates the 
subjectivity of ment^ states in narradve— namely, psychology. 

Yet, of course, unless the content is dreamlike, the total effect of 
cinema cannot be psychological in type. Elsewhere I have stressed 
those forces in Hollywood working positively against that unity of 
effect sometimes obtained even in a second- or third-rate work of 
literature. Hence, when I refer to "total effects" or suggest them, I 
am necessarily limited to speaking of technique only. If there be no 
primary unity— this very rarely occurs in American pictures, much 
more often in foreign pictures— there is incomplete receptiveness in 
the spectator toward the events on the screen as they aim at a total 
aesthetic effect. Hence, especially if one is sensitive, he resists many 
aspects of the movies and automatically displaces them in the total 
(or "charade") scheme of cinema values. What is left then.^ 

Always with us must be the positive accidents occurring as results 
of this curious struggle between forces, which we, as unusually pas- 
sive spectators, reflect automatically rather than consciously. Conse- 
quently a displacement occurs in us corresponding to the first dis- 
placement within normal vision when the photograph appeared. I 
would call this an almost magical, perhaps a "surrealist," displacement 
of taste and accustomed finality of judgment— a ritual which begins 
with the sound of our change sliding down to us from the change 
machine at the box office. Observe that the most potent contribution 
of the movie camera, which is its intimate genius in recording physi- 
cal action, is quite capable of isolating itself. Scenes of great and in- 
tense action, with which Hollywood movies especially have been 
filled, grip us most when we are involved with their intimacy, their 
visual self7jcss, \\ licrcin we are the miraculously protected partici- 
pants through unique courtesy of the camera. This does not mean 
that we measure our enjoyment by equating the effect of the physical 
mode with that of the spiritual and emotional mode! Alas, no. 

Having solved so many problems of portraying action, Hollywood 
technicians employ the camera's genius for sheerly pyrotechnical 
ends; thus, the beauty of the camera may seem most eloquent just 
when its material is most incongruous and trivial. In its apparently 
scientific function of analyzing movement {vide the superspeed 
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camera and its revelations) and of bringing us into closer visual 
proximity with the physical world than the eye is normally capable 
of achieving, the Hollywood camera is capable of introducing us into 
and then out of an imaginative idea with the utmost arbitrariness of 
timing, and with a purely bravura energy. So the camera seems to 
possess the wildness, the compulsiveness and the interior meaning of 
the most instinctive life, such as that symptomatic in dreams, romantic 
poetry and surrealist art. 

When we go over a cliff in an automobile without being in it and 
see a gun being fired at us without being hit by the bullet (things 
which we imagine by a simple transposition of spatial points), the 
camera's eloquence automatically is alienated from the content of 
the movie and becomes a more or less independent effect. Yet be- 
cause the causation is evident and simple, such thrills seem as per- 
petually amusing as discovering how the rabbit may appear from the 
empty hat. The most moving effect can be derived from such an epi- 
sode as one recently in A Womari's Face, a chase on horse sleigh 
through snowy mountain trails. This beautifully and dynamically 
photographed sequence, because its given human motives were of al- 
most no interest, can be filled with almost any content involving 
human terror, and in this situation the most available content is that 
of dreams, half-remembered associations of our past, or subcon- 
scious or conscious literary memories. The fact that we are so physi- 
cally relaxed in our theater seats corresponds to our effort to woo 
the visual blank of sleep, and hence our eyes are peculiarly prepared 
for the unexpected and the overwhelming. 

Like its first imaginative e^Torts on the part of Melies and others, 
and hke the extreme Hterary sophistication of Cocteau's The Blood 
of a Poet, the protean personality of the movie camera is romantic 
and of an unpredictable and shocking entrance. It catches us like 
guilty or timid children in an unguarded moment. Even in certain 
French, German and Russian films of high artistic quality, it is 
evident that, in order to create the illusion of artistic unity, to keep 
the literary conception foremost, either fullness or depth of feeling, 
on the one hand, or the cinematic possibilities of narrative exploita- 
tion, on the other, have had to be slighted. The movie camera is un- 
believably hospitable, delightfully hospitable— but supremely con- 
ceited. The spectator must be a suave and wary guest, one educated 
in a profound, naive-sophisticated conspiracy to see as much as he can 
take away with him. 
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Once upon a time, about fifteen years ago, the manufacturers and 
salesmen of a particular patent collar stud met for their annual lunch- 
eon at a famous London hotel. It was a genial gathering, for they had 
brought their wives with them, and champagne cocktails were served 
freely. The percentage of old acquaintance was high. Conversation 
was animated, for Travelers know how to talk. Backs were slapped 
and good stories were told in corners. Little wives simpered shyly; 
big wives were graciously patronizing. 
These people looked happy and they had sound reasons for being 
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SO. They knew what they were doing. They knew what they wanted. 
The Collar Stud, from which all blessings flowed, brooded over 
them like a tribal totem. None of them was troubled by any doubts as 
to the nature and purpose of a collar stud. They made it and they 
sold it. It provided them with a job and a future, it paid rent, rates 
and school bills, it put new three-pieces onto the backs of the little 
wives and pearls round the necks of the big ones. All collar studs are 
good and useful objects, and their own was the best on the market. 

In the general hubbub the arrival of several queer-looking strangers 
was at first overlooked. Later on everybody began to wonder who 
they could be. For they seemed ill at ease and friendless. They drank 
but did not talk, and stood eying their neighbors with a kind of suspi- 
cious curiosity. Beside the dapper, eupeptic Collar Studs they looked 
shabby and bilious. And they had a peevish expression which no re- 
tailer would have found persuasive— the air of people who dislike 
what they are doing and are far from sure of what they want. 

After an interval they began to drift together into a little group. 
They seemed to have met before, though the\' took little visible 
pleasure in recognizing one another. Finding themselves thus stranded 
in an alien kraal, they were forced into a kind of Stanley-Living- 
stone cordiality and exchanged a few moodv salutations. They mar- 
veled to see themselves, and each other, where they were. No suspi- 
cion had as yet crossed their minds that they must have got into the 
wrong party. On the contrary, the entrance of a famous actress 
strengthened their conviction that they had got into the right one. 

Everybody stared at her, and nobody felt inclined to tell her that 
she ought not to be there. For the Collar Studs, who had worshiped 
her for years, were delighted to meet her and to have the privilege of 
bringing her a cocktail. Besides, she gave nobody a chance to get in a 
word edgewise . She picked out, at a glance, their Big Chief and told 
him that his idea was simply marvelous. She was crazy about it. But did 
he really think that the films, now that they had begun to talk, would 
kill the stage? 

"I'm afraid," he stammered, "that I can't . . ." 

"You can't say what's going to happen? Oh, I know. Nobody can. 
That's why this party is such a wonderful idea, with the entire film 
world turned upside down and everything. Because the sooner we all 
get together ... I mean, what is a talking film? A sort of photo- 
graphed play? Because, in that case . . ." 

At this point a well-known stage director appeared and took her 
away, explaining that this was the wrong party. She went, with a show 
of reluctance which delighted the Collar Studs. 

"Why do I have to go? This is a lovely party. I'm sure it's nicer 
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than your party. They don't belong here either—" pointing to the 
Stanley-Livingstone group, "and you don't make them come." 

The director looked them over and recognized one or two faces. 
He said, without much enthusiasm, "They don't. I must. They're 
authors. . . ." 

He shepherded his morose flock upstairs and downstairs and along 
corridors and round comers until they reached the right party, which 
was indeed not nearly so nice. An act of hospitality was being com- 
mitted, but nobody was quite sure by whom, or for what purpose. 
Its totem was the Sound Film, which had recently burst upon the 
world and placarded London with invitations to the public to See and 
Hear their favorite stars. Most of the guests were strangers to one 
another. Members of the upside-down film world were there, hoping 
to be turned right way up by closer contact with the stage, with 
authors, with anyone who might tell them what to do next. The stage 
was there in the hope that this new portent might signify translation 
rather than death. Authors were there because their agents had told 
them to go. 

As a totem, the Sound Film was neither so familiar nor so kindly 
as the Collar Stud. It might be big with benefits but it was also a 
menace and threatened ruin to numberless people. There was money 
in it; everybody was sure of that, but they were sure of nothing else. 
Even those who hoped to make it and sell it had no clear idea as to 
its nature and purpose. They could scarcely have come to any agree- 
ment as to what it ought to be. 

It is wonderful that so many people should still be able to share the 
optimism of Mr. Lambkin, in his prize poem: 

When Science has discovered something more. 
We shall be happier than we were before. 

For Science is always showering down upon us these disconcerting 
benefits, these miraculous implements, which we neither desire nor 
deserve. And our attempts to make use of them, though sometimes 
comic, are often grim. 

On this occasion comedy prevailed. Science was offering a wonder- 
ful baby, a Midas, an infant Hercules, to anyone who could improvise 
a cradle large enough to hold it. None of the Arts felt inclined to 
accept responsibility. The showmen, the purveyors of entertainment, 
were ready enough to accept paternity and pay for its keep, but they 
could not cradle it. Nor could they purvey something which did not 
as yet exist. The tools, only, existed. Nobody knew how it should be 
cherished, nurtured and fed. 
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Nothing quite like this has ever happened before in the whole 
history of Art. It is to be hoped that nothing Uke it will ever happen 
again; but Science has grown so fond of presenting us with these un- 
specified tools, means without an end, that further surprises of this 
kind are more than likely. Development, in the past, has always fol- 
lowed a reverse order. The inspiration, the idea, the desire to make a 
pattern, has preceded the technical apparatus. The painter has devised 
new methods, has experimented with new colors and surfaces, the 
better to execute designs which are already in his head. Stages have 
been enlarged and improved for the better performance of a drama 
already in existence. 

But in this case technical apparatus outran inspiration. Here was a 
new medium of expression, a way of telling stories, of creating sus- 
pense, exciting emotion, arousing both the intellect and the imagina- 
tion; here was spectacle assisted by sound, music interpreted visually, 
and drama set free from the hmitations of the stage. But nobody felt 
any impulse to make use of it. Cave men, scratching bison and deer 
upon the rock, would have found little in a modern studio that they 
could use. Shepherds, piping on their oaten reeds, would have made 
sad work of most of the instruments in a Wagnerian orchestra. Peas- 
ant mummers, bellowing St. George in a farmhouse kitchen, felt no 
need of a curtain and a revolving stage. Yet— cave man, shepherd and 
peasant— each had his own rough, primitive idea of what a satisfactory 
drawing, or tune, or play, should be. As much can scarcely be said of 
the first fabricators of sound films. They had no notion of what they 
wanted to make. Nor had the public much notion of what it wanted 
to see and hear. The artist and his audience were equally at a loss. 

The unlimited possibilities of this new medium were in themselves 
drawbacks which mitigated its value to Art. For all the arts grow 
up from the soil, as it were, of their own limitations. In every medium 
there must always be some things which the artist cannot do, and 
some which are not worth doing. He works within these bounds. 
And the sense of being unable to do certain things drives him ever 
more deeply into the study of what is possible. It is a challenge, and 
his response is to make a pattern. He invents a form, a shape, a charac- 
ter, a design, which defeats the impossible by making it irrelevant. 
Where nothing seems to be impossible it is difficult for form to 
emerge. 

Form, in Art, is constantly changing, as the tools improve and the 
field widens. But it is always there, and always must be there, for 
it is the very essence of the whole business. The fewer, the more 
primitive, the tools, the more rigid the form; the more limited the 
medium, the greater the compensation sought in pattern. 
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For twenty years the silent film, developing inside its inherent 
limitations, had been making progress toward its own kind of form 
and shape. Sound was denied to it; therefore its tendency was to 
make sound irrelevant. Obliged to rely upon the eye alone, it was 
exploring the field of visual experience and learning how to reject all 
material which could not be treated visually. Captions were disap- 
pearing. The picture was less and less liable to be interrupted by 
printed placards telling the audience what was happening and what 
the characters were saying to one another. A technique had been 
evolved which could largely dispense with them. Actors emerged 
who felt no need of speech. Charlie Chaplin, for instance, felt the 
need of it so little that, when the sound film was invented, he 
refused the new tool and continued, for many years, to act silently. 
For him, as for all great artists, the limitation had become the 
inspiration; the impossible was also the superfluous. Truth, for him, 
was not to be found in speech. 

A comparison of pictures made in 1906 with those made in 1926 will 
immediately demonstrate how fast human beings were catching up 
with the machine; how intelligence and imagination were getting to 
work with a new tool. It is true that the mechanics also improves. The 
pictures of 1926 do not wink and blink and jerk, as do those of 1906. 
Better cameras, projectors, lighting and apparatus of all sorts had been 
introduced. But the progress in the mechanical element is small 
compared with the progress in the human element, in treatment and 
cutting, in the ground covered by actors and directors. The actors 
in the earliest pictures were ridiculous, not because they were badly 
photographed, but because they did not understand the first prin- 
ciples of screen acting. They were stage actdrs playing at dumb 
crambo; at every turn they were hampered because they could not 
speak. And they tried, by a violent multiplicity of gesture, to make 
up for the dialogue which had been denied to them. 

One of the earliest screen dramas, shown now as a museum piece, 
contains a scene between a Roman Patrician and a Christian Maiden 
who is awaiting martyrdom in the amphitheater. He wishes to per- 
suade her to recant and marry him. Both parts were played by 
skilled actors, artists on the three-dimensional stage. But their per- 
formance would have disgraced a charade in the nursery. 

He flings his hands out persuasively, a great many times. 

She shakes her head vehemently and points upward. 

He shrugs his shoulders. 

She makes the Sign of the Cross. 

He joins his hands in earnest entreaty. 
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Again she shakes her head and points upward. 
He takes to looking upward too. 

He falls on his knees and begins to pat his own head, in order to 
indicate that he desires immediate baptism. 
She smiles and nods repeatedly. 

The lions, to whom this tongue-tied pair were eventually thrown, 
were far better screen actors because they felt no wish to talk. 
Human beings were reduced to the level of Robinson Crusoe and 
Man Friday, conversing by signs and pointing down their own 
throats to show that they were hungry. 

Yet we have often known that Charlie was hungry, though he 
did not point down his own throat and no caption informed us of 
the fact. Our fellow creatures tell us an infinite number of things 
about themselves, without words and without iMan Friday gestures, 
had we but eyes to see. Hungry men do not invariably announce 
that they starve, yet they can be recognized. So can lovers, any day 
of the week. Direct verbal statements are crude and often mislead- 
ing. Very few people reveal themselves in what they say. They are 
not capable of defining their thoughts and feelings with any degree 
of accuracy. Or, if they are, they generally prefer to keep their 
mouths shut. A frightened man may speak bravely; it is only by 
small involuntary gestures that he betrays himself. He yawns, not 
because he is sleepy, but in a reflex action from nervous tension. 
Little boys, going in to bat in a house match, yawn as they stroll 
nonchalantly out across the pitch. The company assembled in a 
dentist's waiting room may rustle the illustrated weeklies with out- 
ward calm, but the silence is punctuated by enormous yawns. 
Privates John Bates, Alexander Court and Michael Williams, grum- 
bling, joking and arguing in undertones as they waited for day to 
break over the field of Agincourt, may have had a great deal to say 
for themselves, but nothing more eloquent than the yawns which 
probably filled up the pauses. 

In fact, all the brouhaha of the spoken word often obscures truth 
instead of revealing it. And deaf people, who must rely upon their 
eyes, are sometimes abnormally sensitive to the emotional atmos- 
phere around them. 

These were truths which the silent film had begun to explore in 
the years between 1906 and 1926. It treated speech as something 
superfluous. It concentrated upon all those other ways in which 
humanity reveals itself. It asked the public to use its eyes, to develop 
some of the extra visual sensibility of the deaf, and the public was 
beginning to respond. 
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Captions and clumsy symbolism were discarded as film acting 
drew nearer to truth. In 191 2 an innocent young girl was always 
obliged to go about hugging an armful of lilies, at any rate in the 
earlier sequences of the picture, in order that the audience might 
know just exactly what sort of girl she was. If, on first catching 
sight of the villain, she dropped these lilies, and if he was subse- 
quently seen to trample on diem, the public again knew what to 
expect; nobody was surprised to see her, after a suitable time lapse, 
wandering in the snow with a little shawled bundle in her arms. By 
1926 these devices were out of date. They were no longer necessary, 
because the acting was nearer to truth and audiences were quicker 
in the uptake. Screen actresses had learned how to look, approxi- 
mately, like inexperienced girls; the public was more ready to 
recognize an unsophisticated girl when it saw one. Both had come to 
real^ that such a girl, even if she can speak, does not go about the 
world loudly proclaiming her own inexperience. Far from it. She 
is probably consumed by the ambition to be thought extremely 
sophisticated, and it would be a great mistake to listen to die litde 
dear. Her conversation is intended to convince the world that she 
is the Scarlet Woman. But her eyes, her mouth, her hands, her feet, 
the majestic poise with which she conceals her inner uncertainties, 
the little hops and skips into which she lapses when she is off her 
guard— these proclaim her for what she is. 

After twenty years the art of the silent film was still only in its 
infancy. It was still crude. But it was developing, and the response, 
the awareness, of the public was developing too. Things easily per- 
ceived and understood by the average film fan in 1926 would have 
passed right over his head in 19 12. Moreover this art had already 
become, in some degree, esoteric. The average film fan could take 
points which were imperceptible to people who seldom visited the 
cinema. 

In the early days, the dumb-crambo days, many intelligent, cul- 
tivated, sensitive people rushed to the conclusion that art could 
never emerge from moving pictures. Moved by curiosity, they 
visited the cinema once or twice, admitted its marvelous ingenuity 
and then decided that they had no more time to waste on it. They 
could not believe that it would ever become a vehicle of truth or 
beauty. What they had seen was crude, childish and ridiculous. 
Even as a joke it palled. 

For many years they never went near a picture house and derided 
those who did. They continued to cultivate their imaginations, 
intellects and sensibilides in other ways. But, in the nineteen-twen- 
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ties, they began to drift back to the cinema, lured by the genius of 
Chaplin and other great comedians, and prepared to scoS at any- 
thing which was not farce. They still found much at which to scoff. 
The thing was still crude, childish and ridiculous. But it was some- 
thing else. It had developed, in the interval, a kind of subtlety which 
was new to them and which they could not always follow, for all 
their superiority of taste. 

"They ask so much of the imagination," complained one old gentie- 
man, who would never have grumbled at the imaginative demands 
made by any other form of art. "I suppose if you see the things 
often enough you get a sort of knack. I must say I could follow it 
better when diey used to throw words on the screen to tell us what 
had happened." 

The ground covered in twenty years had been considerable. 
How the silent film would have developed, and what it would have 
been today, is now merely a matter for speculation. For, in the late 
nineteen-twenties. Science discovered something more. Sound was 
added to sight. The machine once more took charge of the artist, 
and a discarded element had to be reintroduced into the pattern. 

II 

Of all the guests assembled at that luncheon party, the authors 
had most to hope for and least to fear. Their own profession was not 
seriously threatened. Nobody had gone so far as to suggest that 
Talking Films might kill the circulating library. 

Authors* film rights had been a valuable subsidiary source of 
income for several years, and there seemed to be no likelihood that 
the demand for stories would diminish. But hitherto the author had 
been chiefly concerned with the sale of his material and had had 
litde to do with the retelling of his story in the new medium. He 

might be invited to collaborate in tdterations to die story line, or to 
edit the captions, but he could not have much say in a business 
where the technique so essentially differed from his own. Many 
authors deliberately abstained from ever seeing the film versions of 
their books, taking it for granted that little or nothing of their 
original conception would survive. Words were their medium. 
Their art lay in the manipulation of words, both in dialogue and 
in narrative. They could not avoid a certain distrust for a form of 
storytelling which had dispensed with words. 

Now, however, the case was altered. Words were going to be 
needed again. Screen characters were going to talk. It seemed likely 
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that word experts would be called in. Authors began to hope that 
their special technical experience might be hired out very profitably. 

Hired out it was, on a scale so lavish as to astonish even their 
agents. Hollywood briefed them recklessly; it was no rare thing to 
find three or four distinguished novelists and playwrights at work 
upon one story. They were hired on the strength of their success in 
their own craft, and not because they had had any previous interest 
in, or experience of, picture making. For a certain number of days, 
weeks or months they worked on the script. Frequently they ^s- 
liked one another, and sometimes they never even met. As the shoot- 
ing date drew nearer, and the script became more chaotic, more 
authors were called in. Nor did this period of activity come to an 
end because the script was ready, or because anybody concerned 
was satisfied with it. Only when the picture had to go on the floor 
did it stop. During the last available twenty-four hours some 
nence Grise, who lurks unseen in every studio, produces a shooting 
script. 

The shooting script is a kind of lucky dip. It resembles no previous 
script but has traces of half a dozen earlier versions scattered over 
it. Screen credit for the authors is assured to them under their con- 
tracts, but most of them are secretly determined to disown it in the 
Last Day. 

It may seem surprising that distinguished novelists and play- 
wrights should have submitted to such treatment. The very high 
pay is not the only explanation. Screen work was a new and amusing 
experience to many of them, and some became genuinely interested 
and anxious to explore the possibilities of this new medium. The 
more conscientious suffered severe twinges, for they had really 
made some effort to understand what it was that they were required 
to do, and nobody could tell them, for nobody knew. They did 
not like to take money and credit when not a line of their dialogue, 
not one of their suggestions, had survived in the shooting script. 
Nor could they ever be quite sure whether their material was 
rejected because it was unsuitable or simply because "these silly 
people don't even know their own silly business." 

Others became excessively knowing and acquired a technical 
vocabulary which should have impressed the cameraman, if any 
cameraman ever read a script. They knew all about panning and 
tracking and were careful to distinguish between a dissolve and a 
fade-out. But in the final lucky dip they seldom fared better than 
their colleagues. 

"I think I could do it all very well," said an elderly novelist who 
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had been engaged to work on her first screen adaptation, "if it 
wasn't for this Continuation they keep talking about. But I am to 
have a Continuation Expert to help me." 

By this she meant Continuity, a bugbear which haunted all authors 
at that time. We hear less of it nowadays; in fact it is growing so 
old-fashioned that our younger screenwriters will soon be asking 
what it was. But ten years ago it was regarded as something so 
mysterious, so highly technical, that nobody outside the Industry 
could possibly be expected to understand it. When first authors 
were hired to write scripts they usually found themselves yoked 
with Continuity Experts, bred in the studios, who also wrote scripts 
but who did not seem to rate as authors. 

Continuity merely means the bridging of gaps in time and space. 
It is the art of informing the audience that the scene has leaped from 
London to Paris, or that an hour, a week, a month have elapsed in 
the twinkling of an eye. In the very early days it was thought 
sufiicient to display a caption which said: 

Paris! 

And a time lapse was marked by another caption saying: 

ONE WEEK LATER. 

Subsequently it was felt that these bald little notices broke the 
illusion. An attempt was made to elaborate them and to infuse them 
with some emotional significance. They said: 

CAME THE DAWN. . . . 

Or: 

THE PLAYGROUND OF EUROPE— ST. MORITZ. 

In the next stage they were eliminated altogether. It was incom- 
patible with the growing artistry of the silent film that the audience 
should be continually switching from pictures to letter print, from 
looking to reading. Information of this kind must be conveyed 
pictorially. When the story moved to Paris, a shot of the Eiffel 
Tower was inserted. If a week had to elapse, a calendar was shown 
with a hand coming up and tearing ofi^ the leaves. 

But then it was felt that these Eiffel Towers and calendars, pop- 
ping irrelevantly into the picture, were scarcely an improvement 
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on captions. Condnuity devices became more elaborate. Efforts 
were made to weave them into the fabric of the story itself. 

In 1932 an author received a story outline with the direction, 
"Emily proceeds to Venice by a suitable continuity device." In a 
mood of ill-judged merriment she asked if the train would be con- 
sidered a suitable continuity device. She learned that it would not. 
For if all the people in screen dramas were to be seen getting into 
trains every time they go somewhere else, then there would be too 
many pictures of people getdng into trains. But, it was added, this 
was not a matter which need worry her. A continuity expert would 
attend to it. And the continuity expert took Emily for a ride in a 
punt at Henley and then dissolved the punt, with Emily in it, into 
a gondola, and that was a continuity device. But the story had to be 
knocked about considerably in order to lure Emily into the punt. 

All this, in its turn, became old-fashioned a year or two later. 
Script Managers discovered that elaborate continuity devices were 
unnecessary. Something much more abrupt and natural would 
suffice, after all. Why, anyway, did Emily go to Venice? Not to 
ride in a gondola but to see her dying mother. The audience is 
interested in Emily, not geography. It will be quite sufficient to 
cut from a picture of Emily snatching up a suitcase to a picture of 
a table covered with medicine bottles. 

Somebody ill! says the audience. This must be Mother in that 
foreign place. Yes! There she is , , , lying in bed. Coo! DoesnH 
she look bad? Emily ivill be properly upset to find her like this. 
Who's this? A nun? Ah, they have mms to nurse them in foreig?i 
places. This must be this place Venice and soon we shall see Emily 
coming. . . . 

These developments sprang from a growing sensitiveness to the 
reactions of the audience, a more accurate power to forecast what 
the audience will think and feel. With the power to forecast came 
the artist's desire, and the artist's skill, to control these reactions, to 
rivet attention on the essential and significant. If Emily is the theme, 
then the purpose of every object shown to the audience must be to 
excite more and more interest in Emily. In the earliest pictures it 
would have been quite possible to see Emily's face registering ter- 
ror, with open mouth and staring eyeballs, at some perfectly unex- 
plained cause. The effect of this was to make us want to leave off 
looking at Emily. It filled us with curiosity to know what had 
frightened her so much and we wanted to see it too. The picture 
would then shift to a herd of maddened buffaloes charging down 
the gorge. After this interruption it would go back, with somewhat 
diminished impetus, to Emily. In a modem picture these shots 
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would almost certainly be reversed. We would see Emily strolling 
all unconscious down the gorge. We would then see the buffaloes, 
realize her danger, and immediately feel a strong desire to see Emily 
again and watch her as she realizes it too. The sight of her terrified 
face has then a double effect, as it fulfills a wish already in our minds. 

We may believe that we wish to see Emily because she is our 
favorite star. We do not realize how much this wish has been stim- 
ulated by a transposition of shots. Her acting and personality would 
have been handicapped in the earlier sequence. The later sequence 
enhances them. 

The Industry, having taken thirty-five years to make all these 
discoveries, was naturally inclined to regard them as technical 
mysteries, very difficult for a newcomer to understand. At least 
another thirty-five years must elapse before authors could be 
trusted to grasp them. Even today an author is only reluctantly 
permitted to undertake entire responsibility for a script. He may 
have had ten years' experience, he may have a dozen scripts to his 
credit, but he is still offered the services of some stripling who will 
explain to him the dangers of a time lapse and make sure that he 
gets Emily and the buffaloes in the right order. 

Authors are called in by the Industry to do three things: ( i ) To 
adapt novels, plays, biography and other material for the screen. 
(2) To supply dialogue. (3) To write original stories. They are 
sometimes asked for an adaptation without dialogue and are fre- 
quently asked for dialogue alone. They might also be asked for an 
original story without dialogue. Jane Austen, had she lived today, 
might have been asked to supply the "story" of Pride ajid Prejudice 
without any of the characterization, any of the idiomatic touches, 
which lie in her dialogue. "Mr. Collins proposes to Elizabeth" 
would have been thought sufficient. No more from her, as an artist, 
would have been required. And the actual proposal of Mr. Collins 
might then have been written by Mr. Ernest Hemingway. Nor is 
this all. She might well be asked to supply the story with dialogue, 
and, in the shooting script, half of her original dialogue might be 
retained and the other half mi^ht have been rewritten by Mr. P. G. 
Wodehouse, Mr. Charles Morgan and Miss Stevie Smith, if her 
employers could secure their services. 

To playwrights and novelists this may seem fantastic. But it is 
very natural that dialogue should not be rated highly among people 
who have spent twenty years learning how to do without it, and 
who never asked to have it put back into the pattern. Back it is, 
but its relative importance is still undetermined. For emphasis, in the 
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talking picture, is still visual rather than aural. It is not a duet of 
sight and sound. Disney, in some of his later cartoons, especially 
Fantasia, has made experiments in this direction. He has tried to 
create such a duet by dint of the extreme simplification of cartoon 
drawing, which makes a comparatively small demand upon the eye. 
But, even so, many people found that the simultaneous demands 
upon eye and ear were too much for them— that if thev looked they 
could not listen and if they listened they could not look. 

It may be that the public will catch up with Disney; the human 
race may, in a year or two, develop new faculties of co-ordinated 
attention. Or perhaps Disney may experiment upon lines of still 
greater simplification until he has discovered how much the average 
human being can see and hear simultaneously. But all these experi- 
ments will only carry the art of the moving cartoon still further 
away from the art of the moving photograph, which frankly sub- 
ordinates the ear to the eye. 

ADAPTATIONS 

In the case of a novel this means cutting out a great deal of 
material and turning comment into action. Where the novelist 
explains, the film must exhibit. The screen writer must find a 
dramatic visual substitute for a passage like this: 

Thus we see her in a strange state of isolation. To have lost the God- 
like conceit that we may do what we will, and not to have acquired a 
homely zest for doing what we can, shows a grandeur of temper which 
. . . forswears compromise. But, if congenial to philosophy, it is apt to be 
dangerous to the Commonwealth. (Eustacia Vye in The Return of the 
Native.) 

This is not as difficult as might at first appear. Such a character 
is not uncommon. Many people in the audience may have met such 
a woman, and summed her up, though not quite in the same words. 
She cries for the moon^ they might say, and nothing else ivill satisfy 
her. Ifs impossible to argue with such people and they make a lot 
of trouble. They will recognize the type, when they meet it on the 
screen, if something about the woman reminds them of old Aunt 
Isobel, who eventually grew so impossible that she had to be shut 
up. Aunt Isobel would march straight through ponds and rivers, 
straight past notices which told her to keep off^ the grass or beware 
of the bull, and, when she came to a nine-foot brick wall which she 
could not climb, she just sat down and screamed. If Eustacia is seen 
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doing something of the sort, on her first appearance in the picture, 
she will be recognized as an incipient Isobel. 

The author must devise these slight, natural, easily recognized 
indications of type. And, in any case, he must try to explain to his 
employers the meaning of such a passage. For he is working with 
people who seldom read, who have a profound and intelligible 
mistrust of the written word. That is one of the reasons why he has 
been called in. He is accustomed to take the written word quite 
seriously, and he will tell them what is in the book. 

"I don't get this girl, this Eustacia Vye," they will say. "Why did 
she act that way.^ What sort of girl was she? How do you see her, 
Mr. Scribble?" 

"Like your Aunt Isobel," says Scribble, if he knows his job. 

As soon as this is clear they may possibly show more ingenuity 
than he does in devising signposts which shall direct the memory 
of the audience to its own Aunt Isobel. But they do not easily 
recognize a written description of a character. They do not deal in 
words. They scarcely think in words. Scribble, whose profession it 
is to manipulate words, who is never satisfied until he has found 
the 7not juste, may jump to the conclusion that there is no such 
thing as wordless cerebration, and that the Industry does not, can- 
not, think. He is completely wrong. But the thought processes of 
the Industry must always be a profound mystery to him. 

Here is a true story. An actor once held up all activity on the floor 
for half an hour while he complained that one of his lines was 
out of character. He was playing an impoverished aristocrat show- 
ing the heroine round his house and apologizing for its disorder. 
The hne was "You see, there has been no lady in the house since my 
mother died." He maintained that "lady" was quite wrong; "no 
woman in the house" would be more natural. What? said the In- 
dustry. Call his mother a woman? Surely not? The man was an aristo- 
crat! 

The argument grew heated. Scribble, who was present, supported 
the actor. He said bitterly that "woman" had been the word in his 
script, but that some so-and-so had altered it to "lady" in the shoot- 
ing script. But he merely embittered the contest by flourishing the 
Old School Tie and asserting that all Etonians call their mothers 
women. Whereupon those present who did not happen to have been 
educated at Eton came out strongly on the side of "lady." At last 
the actor solved the problem by demanding a Bible, 

After a good deal of agitation and telephoning, just as a lorry was 
about to set out for London with orders to bring back a gross of 
Bibles, news went round that there was one, actually in the studio. 
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It belonged to somebody's dresser. It was brought to the actor and 

he looked up a text. 

" 'Woman, what have I to do with thee?' There! You see? Our 
Lord called His mother a woman. And what was good enough for 
Our Lord ought to be good enough for anybody." 

This carried immediate conviction and "woman" was adopted, to 
the profound astonishment of Scribble. As an argument, it grows 
more telling the more one considers it. Here was a controversy on 
a matter of taste. How are such things ever to be settled? Woman or 
lady, napkin or serviette— who is to be the arbiter? Can any authority 
be cited? Was there ever any person whose taste is likely to be ac- 
cepted as infallible by all sorts and conditions of men? Only one. 
But Scribble would never have thought of it, in spite of his preoc- 
cupation with the mot juste. 

Generally speaking, literary merit in the material to be adapted 
greatly hampers the screenwriter. The finer the novel or play, the 
more formidable the difficulties of adaptation. In a great work of 
art nothing is irrelevant. To cut any part of it is to damage the whole. 
In a great work of art the medium is so wedded to the subject that it 
becomes impossible to think of them apart. To take the meriting out 
of a great novel is to run a risk of emptying out the baby with the 
bath. And, if any story has been perfectly told in one medium, what 
motive can there be for retelling it in another? 

Most screenwriters prefer to work on an ill-written, second-rate 
book, toward which they have no conscience, but which has some 
situation or character which has caught at their imagination. This 
serves as a Jew of Malta to their Merchant of Venice. A bald literal 
translation of some inferior Continental novel is ideal material, pro- 
vided that the book has some tinder in it which will kindle the tow 
of the storyteller's imagination. 

Not infrequently authors are required to retell some foreign novel 
or play, Anglicizing the characters and giving the story an English 
setting. This is a very tricky business. The characters can speak in 
a perfectly colloquial idiom, wear English clothes, play cricket and 
drink tea. But they remain obstinately foreign. Their actions are 
never quite comprehensible to an English audience. 

Very small slips can do a great deal of damage. When the French 
picture Prison sans Barreaux was retold in an English version, the 
scene was laid in France but most of the Gallic flavor was removed, 
with unhappy results. This was most apparent in a sequence where 
a cow gave birth to a calf in a byre attached to a sort of female 
Borstal. By a series of misunderstandings, the prison doctor was called 
in and remained closeted in the byre for most of the night, with one 
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of the inmates of the prison, a young girl of seventeen; and this tete- 
a-tete was too much for his discretion. In the French version this 

girl wore a long black dress and clutched round her thin shoulders 
a little white shawl, the kind of shawl that Frenchwomen are fond 
of wearing in emergencies, because emergencies are often so drafty. 
Its "foreignness" carried off the unlikelihood of such an incident. 
They do so many queer things on the Continent. In a French reform- 
atory, one thought, it is perhaps possible that the pejisionnaires are 
allowed to spend their nights in byres, alone with attractive young 
men. But in the English version she wore a businesslike white linen 
coat, and the whole incident became incredible. The authorities 
who provided that coat would never have allowed such a thing to 
happen. 

The great difficulty, in such adaptations, is the translation of sen- 
timent. The material is rarely first-rate and its popularity in its own 
country has therefore been largely sentimental. And, just as the 
sentiment of one generation becomes the laughingstock of the next, 
so does the sentiment of one nation leave another cold. Characters 
created on a purely sentimental formula have often no appeal save 
for a local and temporary public. And sometimes they will take the 
grand tour; outmoded in their country, they will find a new public 
elsewhere. Our grandfathers wept over Little Nell. We mock at 
her. But she is said to have had a tremendous vogue in Russia in the 
nineteen-twenties. 

Some years ago an English author was discussing with a Central 
European director the plot of a Hungarian novel which he wished 
her to transpose into English suburban life. She complained that there 
was not one passably decent character in the book. They all acted 
solely from motives of greed, appetite, cowardice or self-interest, 
they showed the most complete callousness in their attitude to one 
another and seemed to be entirely devoid of any sense of responsi- 
bility or moral obligation. She feared that they might be thought 
unsympathetic and asked if the story might not be altered a little. 
Could they not behave rather less badly? Might not extenuating 
circumstances be introduced? Might it not at least be possible for 
some of them to show signs of distress, scruple, or inner conflict? 

The director said coldly, "That is your British hypocrisy. In my 
country an audience interests himself in a girl who has stealed five 
pounds because she is wanting a new hat. In your country she must 
have stealed for bread for her old grandmother." 

"Perhaps," said Miss Scribble, somewhat nettled. "But I really do 
think I had better turn some of these cads into hypocrites." 

''Was heisst cads?" 
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"Cads? Oh, well ... all the people in this book are cads." 

"So? Then everybody is cad." 

"That is a very sentimental thing to say." 

"If you will excuse, it is you that I find sentimental. If you wish, 
I am cynic." 

Miss Scribble heatedly asserted that there is not a pin to choose 
between cynicism and sentimentality. Both are ways of dodging 
truth. Both spring from timidity and conceit. 

"Both have the lie in the soul," said she, "and if one stinks of moral 
cant, the other stinks of intellectual cant." 

This tirade achieved an unexpected and undeserved success. The 
director's English was scanty but he did recognize one word which 
he had often heard in Hollywood. His integrity as a cynic wavered. 

"It will stink?" he said anxiously. "Why aren't you telling me this 
before? If it will stink the story must be altered so." 

British sentiment and, if we are to judge by the pictures which 
come to us from the United States, American sentiment is of the 
kind which appeals to extroverts. We like a conflict, hearts of gold, 
and a happy ending. We like to see men challenging fate and bat- 
tling with circumstances. We like to see good triumph over evil. 
We overstress, perhaps, the importance of action, and we like to be- 
lieve that some kindly Providence will always intervene to make 
sure that "the Boy gets the Girl and the dough." We do not want 
to see the real world but a world "remolded nearer to the heart's 
desire." 

European sentiment, in many countries during the past twenty 
years, has often been defeatist and fatalist. It dwells on the futility 
of action and shows men as the helpless pawns of circumstance. This 
has found frequent expression in the Little Victim theme, in stories 
of cruelty to children, such as Madchen in Uniform^ Foil de Carottej 
MatemitSy and in numerous stories of prisons and convicts. These 
spectacles of unbridled injustice, oppression and sadism, of children 
mishandled, of confidence and innocence betrayed, have generally 
been somewhat misunderstood by English audiences. They have 
been received as stem human documents, scarcely to be rated as 
entertainment, and their realism has been commended by people who 
imagine that sentimentality always wears rose-colored spectacles. But 
these subjects can evoke a purely sentimental response— luxurious 
tears and a cozy sense that we are all poor things and all bound to get 
a raw deal. People who regard themselves as victims like pictures about 
victimization. They can feel with the victim and, at die same time, 
somewhat perversely revel in the power of the oppressor. They do not 
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want to see good triumph over evil. That has not been their own ex- 
perience and they are unwilling to believe that anyone, anywhere, is 
getting a better deal. They too do not want to see the real world. 
They would rather see something a little worse than the truth. But this 
brand of sentimentality, though nearly all the Little Victim pictures 
were intended to purvey it, completely misses fire with an English 
audience. Extroverts invariably begin to ask why somebody did not 
interfere. In most of these stories there are one or two kindly charac- 
ters, nurses, warders, teachers, doctors or priests, who see and deplore 
what is going on, but who never seem to have heard of the National 
Societv for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. An English audi- 
ence sits waiting impatiently for somebody to do something and goes 
away feeling that they cannot have got any N.S.P.C.C. in these 
foreign places. 

This fact is so well known that such films are generally modified 
before they are sent to London. The final sequences are reshot. 
Somebody does interfere, at the last moment, and a perfunctory 
happy ending is tacked on as a concession to "British sentimentality." 
The version of Mddchen in Unifonn shown everywhere on the 
Continent ended with a tortured child leaping from the top of a 
building to he, mangled and dead, at the feet of the fiendish head 
mistress. But a special version was made for England, in which her 
schoolmates pulled her back into safety and the sympathetic junior 
mistress, on whom our hopes had been vainly fixed throughout the 
picture, and who had been a passive spectator of the scene, observed 
smugly, "A great tragedy has been averted." 

The adaptation of a stage play presents a new series of problems. 
To indicate character is a comparatively simple matter, for the dram- 
atist has already done a good deal of the work. Unlike the novelist, 
he has been obliged to forgo the advantage of telling the audience 
about his characters and has maneuvered them into revealing them- 
selves. Also there is less material to be cut. Expansion rather than 
compression is the problem; the task is to break up a form which 
hampers screen narrative. Scenes which, in the play, all took place 
in one room now more naturally occur in different parts of the 
house. The characters can be sent out of the house to play cricket, 
as in Quiet Wedding. Incidents which the dramatist has been obliged 
to indicate as happening "off" must be brought back into the story, 
since very few things can be allowed to happen "off" on the screen. 

The whole buildup of the scenes and acts must be broken until 
no trace of it remains. For the film, like Ufe, has neither curtains nor 
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intervals. It goes right on. Each act, in a play, is built up so as to 
lead to a climax and a curtain, upon which the audience is content 
to pause and to be told nothing more for ten minutes. The intervals 
have their place in the rhythm of a play. But in a film this climax 
must be so treated that the audience is prepared to go on without a 
pause. Each scene, in a play, is shaped as a steppingstone to the cli- 
max, therefore each scene must be reshaped. In a film there are no 
exits and entrances. An actor does not make an exit from the picture; 
the picture moves away from him. And stage dialogue, though it has 
some superficial resemblance to screen dialogue, can seldom be trans- 
posed without great alteration in emphasis. 

DIALOGUE 

Since they are wordmongers, authors are perhaps entitled to re- 
gard themselves as dialogue specialists. And it is true that good dia- 
logue can add greatly to the value of a film, just as a good libretto 
is of value in an opera. But, where there is so much to engage the 
eye, the audience does not listen very attentively; dialogue should 
not demand too much concentration. It should be natural and con- 
vincing, but it should be used to illustrate and amplify points which 
are made in many other ways. 

Screen dialogue is much more natural than stage dialogue, for 
stage actors are obliged to reveal themselves almost entirely by 
speech. It is true that they support speech by timing, gesture and ex- 
pression, but these do not play so large a part as they can in a film, 
where the faces of the actors can be equally well seen by everybody 
in the audience and where emphasis can be increased by close-ups or 
changes of shot. A film can show a man talking in a high moral tone, 
and then call attention to his foot pressing the foot of his neighbor's 
wife under the table. That man is revealed as a hypocrite without a 
word of dialogue, by a gesture and a change of shot which makes sure 
that everyone sees it. Because of this peculiar capacity for emphasizing 
small but significant things it can afford to be more lifelike than the 
stage; it can dispense with the overemphasis upon which stage actors 
often have to depend in order to get a point across. 

It makes a perfectly different use of setting and background. 
When the curtain goes up on a scene in a theater the audience im- 
mediately takes in the setting, receives the intended impression of 
luxury, squalor, respectability or Bohemianism, and then takes it 
for granted through the rest of the scene. In a film the setting can 
be brought forward at any time to reinforce the action. On the stage 
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a woman mourning the death of her child has to be given words to 
convey the terrible emptiness of her life and heart, in order that the 
audience may understand why it is that she tries to steal somebody 
else's child. On the screen a shot of the empty, tidy nursery, with the 
toys all put away on their shelves, will tell part of this story without 
any words from her. 

Rhetoric is very difficult to manage on the screen, and so are any 
long, intricately built-up speeches. This is partly because of the 
frequent changes of shot and angle, necessitated bv the inherent 
flatness of the screen. The audience is kept from being irritated by 
this flatness because the camera goes round the subject giving fre- 
quent, but slight, variations of distance and angle, so that an illusion of 
roundness is produced. These shots are so skillfully strung together 
that the audience is hardly aware of them; but thev interrupt the 
rhythm of long speeches. It would be impossible, for instance, to hold 
the same shot during the whole of one of Hamlet's soliloquies, and 
very difficult to synchronize it with a varietv of shots. It can be done; 
but a screenwriter should not ask too much of the boys in the cutting 
room. If he finds that more than half of "To be or not to be" is gone, 
he must not jump to the conclusion that this is because they do not 
appreciate poetry. They may appreciate it so well that they shrink 
from the task of breaking it up into shots. 

Television, which is far more stereoscopic, is a more suitable me- 
dium for poetry or rhetoric. If Science should discover something 
more, in the shape of a stereoscopic screen projector, one shot could 
be held much longer before an audience would grow tired of it. But, 
in that case, screen technique would have to be scrapped entirely 
and we should all have to start all over again. The eye would become 
quite dizzy, whirled from one scene to another, if it saw all those 
scenes in the round. The whole of screen technique is based on the fact 
that a number of objects can be shown to people in rapid succession. 

Important or informative screen dialogue should be carried on in 
short speeches and short scntcnccb. Tlicrc is no place for the out- 
burst, the torrent of words running up to a climax and a dramatic 
announcement, which so often heralds a curtain on the stage. These 
outbursts nearly always have to be "written down" in a screen adap- 
tation. They are not natural. In real life, people do not say, "Oh this 
is the last straw! I won't bear it. I've kept silent for years, but now 
. . . wallah . . . wallah . . . wallah . . . because kc is my sonV 
(Curtain.) They do not shout for five minutes before coming to the 
matter nearest their hearts. They begin with it. They say, "He's my 
son! Yes he is! I've kept quiet about it for years, but now this is the 
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last straw . . . wallah . . . wallah . . . wallah. . . And they go 
on and on, repeating themselves and letting fall further items of 
startling information, until somebody brings them an aspirin. 

On the other hand, long discursive monologues, of the kind fa- 
vored by Miss Bates, can be very effective on the screen. Thev can 
run on like a kind of obbligato accompaniment. There is, in Femme 
du Boidanger, an immensely long drunken monologue by Raimu. 
It accompanies him from place to place, to church, through the 
streets, to the presbytery, back to his own bakery, it ranges over 
a multitude of topics and it is addressed to many different people; 
it contains no information necessary to the story and there is no 
one sentence in it which could not quite well be cut. The whole 
is a most poignant, most convincing utterance of a heartbroken man. 
To hear it is to be grateful that sound has been brought back into the 
pattern. 

ORIGINAL STORIES 

An author is seldom invited to write an original screen story un- 
less a vehicle is wanted for a particular star. And that task is tolerable 
only if he happens to have an overwhelming admiration for the star's 
personality. Unless he himself desires to see nothing save that one 
face, to hear nothing save that one voice, he will find it hard to write 
dialogue which is to be treated, for the most part, unilaterally, so 
that anything said by actors other than the star will be said by face- 
less ghosts, while the attention of the audience is concentrated on 
the star's face listening. In fact he must be convinced that nothing 
he writes can have any value unless it is interpreted, directly or in- 
directly, by that one individual. 

But any author can, if he is enough of an enthusiast, write an orig- 
inal script, all out of his own head, and try to persuade some com- 
pany to accept it. Should he succeed in doing this he will be pretty 
certain to break his heart. For it is only then that he will fully realize 
how anomalous his position is, and how small the chance that any 
fraction of his idea will ever find its way to the screen. So long as 
his task has been merely to adapt other people's material he may 
manage to accept this fate philosophically. But, where his own crea- 
tion is concerned, he cannot feel the same detachment. It will come 
as a bitter blow to him if he finds that some other author has been 
summoned to alter his story line or touch up his dialogue. 

The practice of hiring several authors to work, often quite inde- 
pendently, on the same story is comprehensible only when it is re- 
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membered that the Industry is composed of self-contained groups 
of experts. Each group knows its own job but makes no pretense of 
knowing much about the jobs of the others. Authors are not regarded 
as creators. They are merely called upon to supply an ingredient in 
the pudding. The chef is a director whom they may possibly have 
never met. They are specialists and should stick to their lasts. A 
Bessarabian novel, by an unknown Mr. Protopopov, has been pur- 
chased because it contains material congenial to a Lithuanian star. 
It is a story about the love of a sophisticated society woman" for a 
plowboy. Mr. Michael Arlen is a specialist in sophisticated society 
women. Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith knows all about plowboys. There- 
fore it would seem very natural to the Industry to invite them to 
collaborate on the script, or to ask Miss Kaye-Smith to make a treat- 
ment and then send it to Mr. Arlen so that he might put in some 
sophistication. No insult would be intended to either. But these pos- 
sibilities are intolerable to the author of an original script. 

It is true that a few, a very few, authors command sufficient pres- 
tige to secure a clause in their contracts stipulating that nothing in 
their scripts shall be changed. This means that a script written by 
them, and them alone, lies about on chairs in the studio while the pic- 
ture is being shot. But that is very often all it means. In the present 
conditions of picture making there is no Guardian Angel to watch 
over the story on its perilous journey from script to screen. No 
clause in any contract can ensure that the author's true conception 
will survive. 

Much has been said of the changes which can overtake a play 
during production. A group gets to work on it and each person in 
that group has a slightly different idea of what it ought to be. The 
author condnually finds that the emphasis is altered, that serious 
scenes are being played for comedy, that comic scenes are being 
treated very solemnly, and that the wrong character is walking 
away with the play. But this is negligible in comparison with what 
can happen to a screen story by the time directors, art directors, 
actors, cameramen, sound technicians and cutters have done with it. 

Even if all these gentry were willing and anxious to carry out the 
author's ideas (and many of them are) he has no established means of 
conununicating with them or of explaining what he wants. He has 
some sort of position in the theater. Everybody knows who and what 
he is. But he has none in the studio. There is his script, lying about 
on chairs. But no script, however persuasive, can convey his ideas 
to a community which never reads. So long as the poor fellow con- 
fines himself to setting down his ideas on paper, he may as well stick 
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to dialogue assignments, or to adapting Bessarabian novels for Lith- 
uanian stars. 

Ill 

And why, it may here be asked, should any author ever want to 
write an original script? It is true that the art of the screen is daily 
becoming more beautiful, more subtle and more significant; that 
pictures are being made which challenge the most critical standards. 
But what does the screen offer to the storyteller which the novel 
and the play do not offer? As a medium, has it any unique advan- 
tages? 

It has, in the first place, an arbitrary power over the attention 
of its audience which no other storytelling medium can exert. It can 
completely exclude the irrelevant and decide absolutely what is to be 
seen and heard. 

It has an unlimited range of emphasis— an emphasis which can be 
intolerably crude but which can also be infinitely subtle. It can call 
attention at any moment to any object, indicate a contrast, or build 
up an association of ideas. Its power to suggest, rather than to state, 
is limited of course by the degree of suggestibility in the public, 
but that is a limitation which applies to every medium. At present 
the common denominator of suggestibility may be low, because the 
art is still in its infancy and has to create its own public as it develops. 
But the unexplored regions in this field are vast and fascinating. 

The screen is more natural and lifelike than the stage, and it has 
a greater freedom of movement in time and space. It is more dramatic 
than the novel. It can suggest, in a few seconds, things which the 
novelist must take many pages to describe. It has the apparatus for 
saying what cannot be said in words. What the noveUst is forced 
to make explicit the film can merely imply. 

It can, for instance, show how the same person, the same scene, 
can appear quite differently to different people. It can show the 
world as seen by two lovers, dining together in a popular restaurant— 
a noble hall, vast, commodious and beautifully decorated, faultless 
service, exquisite music, and themselves, superbly handsome in each 
other's eyes, the center of the scene. The picture carries us from 
their minds to the mind of a jaundiced old gentleman sitting at the 
next table. The camera becomes his eye instead of theirs. And simply 
by dint of ingenious photography, by a change in angles, shots and 
lighting, by emphasis on other details, the same scene appears quite 
dMerently. A shabby, awkward boy and his fat sweedieart are 
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munching a bad dinner in a tawdry, overcrowded room, where the 
waiters have dirty hands and the band plays out of tune. 

It can show how the same scene appears quite differently to one 
person on different occasions: It can carry us from the mind of child- 
hood to the mind of middle age and show how the vast lake, the 
mysterious forest, and the lofty mountain can shrink, in later years, 
to a small duckpond, a copse and a hillock. 

It can indicate those variations of pace, those deviations in our 
sense of time, of which we are hardly conscious, but which are 
implicit in all our emotions. For it is a fact that we seldom live at 
the same pace for two consecutive hours. Whatever our watches 
may tell us, we know that an hour spent with a bore is ten times 
longer than an hour spent with our heart's choice. The pace quickens 
as we grow older. The days of childhood are endless. In middle age 
the weeks rattle past like telegraph posts beside a train. When we 
say, of a recent event, "How long ago that seems!" we mean that 
intervening emotional experiences have set a wide gulf between 
then and now. When we say, of a long-past event, "Why! It seems 
only yesterday!" we mean that the emotional gap, in this respect, 
is small. To many people nowadays the year 1937 must seem as 
remote as the Flood. But a happy couple, celebrating their golden 
wedding, may still feel that they have only just got back from their 
honeymoon because their love, during fifty years, has remained 
unchanged. 

The more violent the emotion, the more erratic does our time 
sense become. Anyone who has been through a car or railway acci- 
dent will testify to this. Between the moment when a crash is seen 
to be inevitable and the moment when it actually occurs there may 
be a time lapse of a few seconds. To the people concerned it may 
seem hke a hundred years. Very slowly the two cars creep toward 
each other. There appears to be ample opportunity for everyone to 
get out, walk home, eat :i good supper and go to bed. "It was like a 
slow-motion picture," they say when describing the experience 
afterward. Or they may have had the reverse impression. "Every- 
thing seemed to happen at once," they say, meaning that a number 
of things happened consecutively but that their own emotional 
state was such that they were unaware of any time lapse at all. 

Most people would declare that these are illusions; that the rational 
conception of time, as something measured out to us by the Green- 
wich Observatory, is the true conception. But many, having said 
this, will go to church and sing, with perfect conviction, "A thousand 
ages in Thy sight Are hke an evening gone." This statement ign^>res 
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Greenwich completely and suggests that our emotional illusions 
about time do really bring us nearer to ultimate truth than do our 
rational faculties. 
This see-saw in our dual conception of time is one of 

. . . those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things. 
Fallings from us, vanishings; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized . . . 

Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of tlie eternal silence: truths that wake. 
To perish never. . . . 

There can be no higher function for Art than to concern itself 
with those truths which perish never, and to stress those obstinate 
questionings. No human activity can properly be described as an art 
unless it can do this. For, surely, it is those very questionings which 
have driven men, in all ages, to break out into art— to seek for a 
harmony, a design, a rhythm, which they desire and which they do 
not find in sense and outward things. 

In the matter of our double time sense, the film can suggest far 
more than a play or a novel simply by turning a handle at a varying 
pace, by making things happen more quickly or more slowly, so 
that we are aware of that rhythm in our lives which defies both 
reason and the clock.. This is a field which has been as yet scarcely 
explored, but it surely will be. Experiments were made, even in the 
days of the silent film, in such pictures as Warning Shadows. And a 
very effective use of varying pace was made in the opening sequence 
of Carnet de Bal, where a woman is recollecting her youth and her 
first ball. Everything is a little slower than normal life; in a fairylike 
ballroom, with snowy pillars and regal chandeliers, a long row of 
white-clad girls stands waiting . . . the long row of beautiful young 
men advances step by step . . . each couple, moving as if half in a 
dream, begins to waltz. The effect is one of timeless ecstasy, with all 
life, all the years, still to come, still to be enjoyed. 

Toward the end of the picture she returns to the same town and 
the same hall and dances there, for old time's sake, with one of her 
former beaux, now a prosperous barber and the father of a large 
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family. The hall is a tawdry, dingy place, only half its remembered 
size. Sulky girls sit waiting for partners. The dancers trot round 
and round perfunctorily. But among them, for a moment, she catches 
a glimpse of a ghost, a young girl in a white dress, and across the 
screen waltz those other feet, moving in a slower rhythm. 

But the greatest advantage of the screen medium is a power which 
it shares with poetry to fuse humanity with its setting, to charge 
even inanimate objects with emotional significance. 

It can show the entrance to a hospital, with one of those wooden 
bars which swing to and fro as the people go in and out, full of their 
own cares and fears. A woman appears— a woman whose story we 
know. Someone she loves has just died in the hospitaL She walks 
straight down the steps, pushes through the barrier and passes swiftly 
out of the picture. The camera holds the wooden bar which swings, 
after she has passed, backward and forward, until it comes to rest. 
Like rings spreading out on water when a stone is thrown into a 
pool, this movement can amplify the significance of the sorrow 
which has passed by, can remind us that she is not the first, nor wiU 
she be the last, to set that bar swinging. 

This is poetry. Only a poet can do this with a piece of wood. In 
this way does a poet achieve that touch of universality which is 
essential if pathos is to be raised to tragedy. In any story of individual 
suffering there must be a point at which we feel that it touches some 
greater theme— not so much that this is the common lot as that this is 
part of something greater than any one person's lot, that it has echoes 
of "the still, sad music of humanity." If we cannot be made to feel 
this, if we are not lifted on the wings of poetry, a spectacle of suf- 
fering becomes simply painful and constricting. It does not elevate 
our minds or expand our hearts. 

Poetry has this power to enlarge the individual by catching up, 
into his emotional orbit, so much that we usually think of as outside 
ourselves, as inanimate and insensible. When Wordsworth's Lucy 
died, the whole vast, turning earth had for him but one significance. 
It was a grave for Lucy. 

No motion has she now, no force. 

She neither hears nor sees: 
Rolled round in earth's diurnal course 

With rocks and stones and trees. 

Very little screen poetry has been made as yet. Fifty years of 
experiment have not lifted this new art much above the level of 
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prose. But it is possible to hope that, at the end of another fifty years, 
poets may have taken to making pictures. And when they do, then 
at last full use will be made of die medium, with its suggestive sub- 
tlety, its rhythm, its deliberate variation of pace, its complete exclu- 
sion of anydiing outside the pattern. 

Poets have already written some very good scripts. Here is one 
which could be shot as it stands. It is a sequence showing the escape 
of two lovers from a castle full of enemies; they are living in terms 
of obstacles and dangers, so that every lamp is a menace, every 
fluttering curtain a threat. 

Down the wide stairs a darkling way they found. 
In all the house was heard no human sound. 

A chain dropped lamp was flickering by each door. 

The arras, rich with horseman, hawk and hound. 
Fluttered in the besieging wind's uproar; 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor. 

They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall; 
Like phantoms to the iron porch they glide; 

There lay the porter in uneasy sprawl, 

With a huge empty flagon by his side. 

The wakeful bloodhound rose and shook his hide. 
But his sagacious eye an inmate owns: 

By one, and one, the bolts full easy slide 

The chains lie silent on the footworn stones. 

The key turns, 

and the door upon its hinges groans. 

And they are gone. . . . 

IV 

But there is really no such thing as screen writing. A script is not 
meant to be read, as novels, poems and plays are read. It is no more 
a work of literature than is the recipe for a pudding. So long as the 
meaning is grasped, and the recipe followed, it woifld serve its pur- 
pose if it were written in pidgin English. The trouble is that the 
recipe is never followed; the orchestra never plays the notes which 
the composer has set down. 
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But the screen can tell a story. And storytellers have, for some hun- 
dreds of years, made use of the written word; so that there is still a 
tendency to call all storytellers writers. 

The wholesale buying up of novels and plays must be only a 
phase in the development of screen storytelling. Why should the 
Industry send out for its material in this manner? Simply because it 
has, as yet, so few screen composers of its own. Most storytellers 
still prefer to say what they have to say in some other medium, in 
spite of the possibilities offered to them by the screen. 

And why is this? 

It is because the conditions of screen stor3rtelling are, at present, 

so discouraging to any genuine artisL The screen composer has no 
place in the scheme of things, no means of carrying his vision of life 
and truth safely through this dogfight of technicians. Nor has he any 
position in the cutting room, where the emphasis, which is the true 
soul of his story, will be determined. 

A picture must be a group production, just as operas, symphonies 
and plays are group productions. But no group production can ever 
be classed as a great work of art unless it has the stamp of one pre- 
dominating, creative mind. This single signature, in screen art, is at 
present the signature of the director. And while this is the case no 
screen Keats is ever likely to supply scripts. 

It may be asked why directors do not take to writing their own 
stories. They are fine artists. Why should they be content with 
such unsatisfactory material? Surely they could themselves turn 
out something better than the mangled remains of a Bessarabian 
novel, chewed over by half a dozen Scribbles? Why should not one 
of them turn poet and write his own script? 

The answer is probably that they would if they could but they 
can't As well might it be suggested that Toscanini and Beecham, 
since they are tine artists, ought to be able to compose their own 
symphonies. The art of direction, of ruUng groups of people 
and inducing them to supply certain effects, does not often coexist 
with that contemplative faculty which is essential to a poet. For 
poets are seldom at their best when bellowing through a megaphone. 
They do not like crowds; they have no special talent for leadership 
or organization. They like to lead quiet lives in the country, or in 
small university towns. They need regular meals and a good deal of 
sleep. But a director lives in the arena. He often has to do without 
sleep for weeks on end and subsists on ham sandwiches, gulped down 
between spells at the megaphone. 

If screen poetry should ever reach the heights destined for it, 
perhaps the supremacy of directorship may turn out to have been a 
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passing phase. It may be that in time screen composers will have 
fought their way into such a position that they can insist on their 
own signature. That is to say, they will write their score, their recipe, 
turn it over to a director to be shot, and supervise the cutting person- 
ally, so as to secure that particular design, rhythm and emphasis 
upon which their poetry depends. They would have to learn how to 
be cutters as an essential part of their training. The director's role 
would more nearly approximate that of the conductor of an 
orchestra. 

Such a development seems, at the moment, to be impossible. The 
immense cost of picture making stands in its way and hampers 
experiment. Screen art is obliged to serve a very large public and 
must seek a common denominator in taste, and in emotional and 
intellectual appeal. But many things may operate, as time goes on, 
to reduce the cost of picture making. 

The popularity of the cinecamera, among amateurs, was growing 
rapidly before the war. In its wake came die home projector. This 
at present is silent. But a sound projector in every home is not a 
more fantastic idea than the promise of wireless telegraphy in every 
home would have seemed thirty years ago. And, when a great many 
homes have their own projectors, their owners will not be content 
merely to see the films they have made of themselves surf-bathing 
last summer. The buying and hiring of films may grow up, just as 
the sale of gramophone records has grown up. A vast new field 
would be opened to picture makers. They would be able to deal with 
the public more directly; they would not have to be governed by the 
policy or prejudice of distributors. Films of all lengths and kinds, on 
all subjects, would be demanded: stories, documentaries, nature 
and travel films. If this new market grows up, the Industry will have 
to branch out in many ways to supply it. 

Films intended for a small audience, a family, possibly only one 
person, in a dwelling room, would have to be different from those 
intended for a crowd in a hall. Anyone who has seen a popular film 
run through in a small room, for one or two spectators, must have 
noticed how wrong the pitch seems to be. It is directed at something 
in him which he should share with several hundred people who are 
not there. But if films for the home are ever produced there will not 
be this need to seek, and satisfy, a great common denominator. There 
will not be one film public but dozens— as many publics as there are 
for novels or gramophone records. And among these publics the 
screen Keats may get his chance. 

If the signature of a great poet is ever to be put on a film, some 
comer in the studio must be found for him and his ivory tower; he 
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must have a face and a name and the Industry must recognize him 
for what he is. But it is difficult at present to guess in which depart- 
ment the materials for that ivory tower are being collected. 

The practice of hiring "authors" to write for the screen is already 
on the wane. There is growing up, in the Industry, an increasing 
supply of screenwriters who are not interested in any other form of 
storytelling, who can do all that novelists and playwrights used to 
do, and who understand much better what is wanted. What original 
scripts they may keep locked away in their desks is best known to 
themselves; they are generally kept busy on the works of Mr. Proto- 
popov. Their signature is not known to the public, though their 
names appear in credit titles. But perhaps they may one day produce 
a screen Keats. 

The notion of an author-cutter, with sufficient authority to sit on 
a director, is so revolutionary that most screenwriters would reject 
it. They talk hopefully of their ambition someday to make their 
own pictures. But at present the only man who makes pictures is 
a director. And if they ever become directors they will inevitably 
find that they are making other people's pictures. Nor is it probable 
that those of them who might succeed in directorship have got the 
most interesting screen poetry locked away in their desk drawers. 
So that it is not certain that our screen Keats will emerge from the 
script department 

Perhaps, one day, some cutter will grow tired of making patterns 
out of other people's material, and the mutiny may start at that end 
of the studio. 

Or perhaps some director may desert the arena for the ivory tower. 
He may decide that his art is creative rather then executive. Retain- 
ing all his prestige and decisive authority, he may toss his megaphone 
to some trusted subordinate and quit the hurly-burly of the floor. In 
his office he will build a sanctuary where he can be vacant and pen- 
sive, and cultivate that "inward eye" which turns the thing seen into 
the imagined thing; where he can woo this foundUng, this Tenth 
Muse, this dea ex machina, of whom we know, at present, so little. 
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Joe Sternberg is one of the few directors whose every work one 
sees as a matter of course. He stepped rather suddenly into the film 
world in 1925 with a fibn called The Salvation Hunters, which he 
had financed with his last five thousand dollars. He has been interest- 
ing ever since. The Salvation Hunters was a young man*s gamble. 
His stars were taken from the ranks of Poverty Row extras; his 
story was right outside the Hollywood tradition. It was a sad roman- 
tic affair of how a young man tried to escape from the dreary 
existence of a dredger. The dredger with its ^ime was, of course, 
symbolic. The endir^, with its two young lovers moving off into the 
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rising sun, was equally symbolic. Sternberg began with a great han- 
kering for good things. 

The simple, rather naive and sentimental idealism of that first 
effort should be remembered when Shanghai Express is considered. 
Dietrich stars. Like that exotic and meaningless lady herself, the film 
is a masterpiece of the toilette. That only. Its photography is astonish- 
ing; its sets are expensive and detailed to an ingenious and extravagant 
degree; its technique in dissolve and continuity is unique. The film 
might be seen for its good looks alone. But it is cold-bloodedly lack- 
ing in every virtue which made Sternberg a lad of promise. 

A great deal must have happened over the years to turn the simple 
romanticist into this sophisticated purveyor of the meretricious Diet- 
rich. I wish I knew what it was. I knew Sternberg just after his 
Salvation Hunters and liked him immensely. He had made a fine 
picture for Metro called The Exquisite Sinner and had been heaved 
off the payroll for adding some genuine local color to a Breton scene. 

It struck me that sensibiUty of his peculiarly intensive and intro- 
spective sort was not a very healthy equipment for a hard world, and, 
in face of his strange progress, I am sure I was right. There is, as you 
can imagine, no place for the introspectionist in a commercial film 
world which is as objective in its conceptions as in its accounts. A 
director of this instinct is bound to have a solitary and (as commerce 
goes) an unsuccessful life of it. Sternberg, I think, was weak. Hating 
the notion of this commercial unsuccess, he has thrown his sensi- 
bility to the winds and accepted the hokum of his masters. His 
aesthetic conscience is now devoted to making the hokum as good- 
looking as possible. It is, indeed, almost pathologically good-looking, 
as by one whose conscience is stricken. 

I detail this Sternberg saga because it tells more clearly than any 
personal story I know how even great spirits may fail in film. The 
temptation of commercial success is a rather damnable one. There 
are dollars past dreaming and power and publicity to satisfy every 
vanity for anyone who will mesmerize the hicks of the world. 

I watched Sternberg make still another picture. The Woman of 
the Sea, for Chaplin. The story was Chaplin's, and humanist to a 
degree: with fishermen that toiled, and sweated, and lived and loved 
as proletarians do. Introspective as before, Sternberg could not see 
it like Chaplin. Instead, he played with the symbolism of the sea till 
the fishermen and the fish were forgotten. It would have meant 
something just as fine in its different way as Chaplin's version, but 
he went on to doubt himself. He wanted to be a success, and here 
plainly and pessimistically was the one way to be unsuccessful. The 
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film as a result was neither Chaplin's version nor Sternberg's. It was 
a strangely beautiful and empty affair— possibly the most beautiful I 
have ever seen— of net patterns, sea patterns and hair in the wind. 
When a director dies, he becomes a photographer. 

With Shanghai Express Joe Sternberg has become the great Josef 
von Sternberg, having given up the struggle for good: a director so 
successful that even Adolf Zukor is pleased to hold his hand for a 
brief condescending moment. He has made films with Jannings and 
George Bancroft: Paying the Penalty, Docks of New York, others 
of equally exquisite hokum; and Paramount has blessed his name for 
the money they made. Once from the top of the tree he made a last 
desperate gesture to his past in The Case of Lena Smith, a fine film 
which failed; but that is now forgotten and there will never be a 
repetition. He has found Dietrich and is safe for more dollars, more 
power, more success than ever. What irresolute director would not 
launch a thousand cameras for Dietrich, giving up hope of salvation 
hereafter? Sternberg has. He has the "Von" and the little warm 
thankful hand of Adolf Zukor for his pains.^ 

Shanghai Express follows the progress of a train from Peking to 
Shanghai, finding its story among the passengers as The Blue Express 
did. Dietrich is Shanghai Lily, a lady of no reputation. Clive Brook 
is an old lover meeting her again, hating her past, but still very much 
in love with her. They fall into the hands of Chinese revolutionaries 
and Dietrich saves CUve, and Clive saves Dietrich; and in that last 
mutual service the dust is shaken out of the Lily*s petals and the 
doubter damns himself for having doubted. This high argument is 
staged with stupendous care, stupendous skill, and with an air of 
most stupendous importance. 

I remember one shot of the Shanghai express pulling into a way- 
side station in the early evening. It is one of the half-dozen greatest 
shots ever taken, and I would see the film for that alone. It is, how- 
ever, the only noble moment in the film. The scenes of Chinese life 
are massive, painstaking to the point of genius in their sense of detail 
and presented very pleasantly in dissolve; the minor acting is fine; 
but the rest is Dietrich. She is shown in seven thousand and one poses, 
each of them photographed magnificently. For me, seven thousand 
poses of Dietrich (or seventy) are Dietrich ad nauseam. Her pose of 
mystery I find too studied, her make-up too artificial, her every 

1 Among later films in which Sternberg directed Marlcne Dietrich were The 
Devil Is a Woman and The Scarlet Empress. In 1938 Sternberg visited Britain 
and announced his intendon to make a film version of Zola's Qermmal. During 
the war Sternberg directed a short documentary, The Town, for the \JS.O.- 

WJ.— FJI. 
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gesture and word too deliberate for any issue in drama save the very 
gravest. Sternberg perhaps is still after that ancient intensity. When 
themes are thin it is a hankering that can bring one very close to 
the ridiculous. 

Erich von Stroheim is the crazy man of the film world. He cut 
Greed to sixty reels and defied Hollywood to make it less, at which 
they sacked him and hired an infidel to bring it down to a humble ten. 
They are always sacking Von Stroheim. The infidel cut and cut 
and gave up at twenty-five, and, when he too was fired, explained 
that Stroheim's sixty was a masterpiece, anyway. 

Of course, Hollywood respected Von Stroheim for his stand at 
sixty. Anyone who will threaten to entertain you for twelve hours 
on end is plainly in the grand manner. They gave him yet another 
and yet another film to do. Each time the story has been the same. 
Stroheim has gone whoopee and shot to the moon, and found him- 
self unemployed before the picture hit the headlines. 

He paid himself into the premiere of his own Merry Widoiv, 
though The Merry Widoiv went on to make a fortune. The Wed- 
ding March, which followed, became one of those traditional pro- 
ductions, like Beji Hur, w^hich company after company fail on. It 
soared into the millions. I saw great slices of it shot and oreat hunks 
of financiers' hair torn from the roots in the process. But not a frame 
of what I saw appeared in tlie final version. When Paramount bought 
and finished the film, Stroheim was on the outside as before. 

Yet for most of us \''on Stroheim is the director of all directors, 
and I think largely because of this superlative disregard for the finan- 
ciers who back him. If he feels like shooting, he shoots, and damns 
the pennies. If he wants one last detail on a set, he will hold up the 
world at a thousand dollars per tick to get it. If the gesture of a 
single tenth-rate extra is to be perfected, he will rehearse it for a 
couple of hours and hold every star in the cast waiting till it is done. 
The public issue of the film means nothing to him in comparison 
with its issue in craftsmanship. 

The principals in the desert scene of Greed he put into hospital 
by actually shooting the scene in Death Valley and sweating them 
under the Califomian sun till they achieved the realism he wanted. 
That sort of thing does not, I know, prove him a great artist, but it 
does demonstrate a virtue which is necessary in some measure to 
every director. Surrounded by a thousand technicians and a thousand 
interests which conflict with his job of pure creation, a director has 
to have something of Lenin in him to come through. Strangely 
enough, there is not an artist who ever appeared under him who will 
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hear a word against Von Stroheim. In a world of commercial flip-flap 
he does stand so surely for the larger intensities of art.^ 

The Lost Squadron uses him as an actor only, in yet another of 
those sinister Teutonic roles he made famous. The interesting point 
is that he is cast as the crazy film director he is supposed to be: with 
such a passion for realism that he pours acid on control wires and 
sacrifices the lives of his stunt ainnen for a movie effect. 

This sort of thing, of course, is not quite the measure of Von 
Stroheim the director; for if he did smash things to pieces to get his 
stuff, be sure he took the biggest wallop himself. 

Just for a minute, however, you do get something like a genuine 
picture of the man: when, standing dreadfully erect before the set, 
he screams, "Cameras!" I have seen him do that with very similar 
passion, and I have seen him go off the hoop as he does subsequently, 
and be very much the bloodcurdling creature of temperament he 
demonstrates. It is worth seeing. He is the villain of the piece in this 
case, but you may believe with me that a single gesture of such 
villainy is worth a great deal of more flat-footed orthodoxy. "What 
are a few deaths to the art of Benvenuto?" 

The case of William Wyler is a rather curious one. He is an odd 
member of the Laemmle tribe: origin Swiss; and, like every other 
member of the tribe across the world, he has answered the tocsin 
of Uncle Carl and joined the family at Universal City. But there 
must be something in the Laemmle blood, because Wyler has taken 
a line of his own. He is very nearly the most serious of Hollywood's 
directors, and almost certainly the best poet. I have a notion he will 
become the director we once expected Vidor to be. Like Vidor he 
wanders in strange country but, unlike Vidor, he has the courage 
of it. 

HeWs Heroes, a film of the early thirties, told the queer story of 
three bad hombres who sacrificed their lives to deliver a child to a 
frontier town, and Wyler directed it magnificently. With its per- 
verse parallel to the tale of the Three Wise Men, the delivery of the 
child on Christmas Day, and the last man falling dead as the local 
choir broke into the carol of "Holy Night," the story itself missed 
hokum by a hairbreadth. Only a director of unusual ability could 
have steered it past into genuine emotion. 

In A House Divided, Wyler lives dangerously again. Here the 

2 Although he has made regular appearances as an actor in American and 
French films. Von Stroheim has not directed any further films. He wrote a 
novel of Hungarian gypsy life, Paprika, in 1935 and a story for M-G-M which 
was filmed as Between Two Women (1937).— fjh. 
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Story concerns the father-and-son theme which Eugene O'Neill 
made great in Desire under the Elm and Douglas in The House 
with the Green Shutters, In this case the son is weak and the father 
is strong, the father takes a new wife, and wife and son fall in love 
with each other. The story is set against a background of sea. Walter 
Huston plays the father. 

I saw Huston play the fadier role in the New York Theatre 
Guild's production of Desire under the Elms. He played it for the 
great and intense thing it is, and caught the Calvinist passion of the 
role with a certainty that seemed a trifle bewildering in the atmos- 
phere of metropolitan America. When Calvinism has disappeared 
from its own country, dare one expect to find it honored among 
the Philistines? But if that was strange, it is stranger still to find 
the outlook and the issue reappearing in a Hollywood film. 

I am all for this William Wyler; he has a taste for the greater 
gestures and is still steering them past the hokum thev so easily 
invoke. It is difficult to stage a tough old warrior of the Calvinist 
school, and achieve sympathy for him. If there is kindness in him, he 
would not show it; and ninety per cent of the slovenly little hu- 
manities which people expect will wither under his discipline. But 
Wyler and Huston put him over. It is not often that the ancient 
virtue of pity and terror creeps into a film. Here it does. 

Cecil B. De Mille is out of fashion among the critics. But, as is my 
custom, I have seen The Sign of the Cross twice over and am still 
an unrepentant admirer. There is no director to touch him in com- 
mand of the medium: certainly none who strikes such awe into my 
professional mind. I have only to see his crowds and continuities, 
yes, and images too, to think of the Milestones and Pudovkins as 
so many amateurs. How good and fine an artist he is may possibly be 
another matter. Too many judges announce contempt for his bath- 
tubs and debauches for me to disrespect their finding. Personally I 
like both his bathtubs and his debauches, for the sufficient (I hope 
technical) reason that they are the biggest and the best in cinema. 
No man short of a Napoleon of movie would dare them, and De 
Mille is almost casual in their making. 

There is another measure of De Mille. He is the only Jewish^ 
director who is not afraid of being his Jewish self; and the thin and 
squeamish Western mind may not therefore be fit judge of his 
Oriental opulence. He is our only Oriental director. Not a picture 
of his but comes slap out of the Old Testament. They are the hotcha 

* This is an error. Cedl B. De Mille was an Episcopalian.— d.t. 
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bits the Old Testament only mentions: the fiestas in Gomorrah, the 
celebrations before the calf of gold, the amami nights in the palace of 
Solomon; the living, pulsing, luxuriating aspect of the Hebrew life, 
which the parsons, Hebrew and otherwise, have suppressed. 

The Sign of the Cross by a curious irony is the best of them all, 
better even than The Ten Commandments, It takes a Jew possibly 
to appreciate the Christian story, and for a number of reasons. It is at 
heart a Jewish story; it is a story of a humility which no other race 
knows anything about; and the oppression which is the other half 
of it can properly be understood only by a people who, back of 
everything they say, do or pretend, have the most vivid sense and 
knowledge of oppression in the world. On both sides, Basil Wright 
told me that the Negroes in Jamaica went crazy over The Sign of the 
Cross: for the same reason, I suggest, that De iMille went whoopee 
in the making of it. The luxury of Poppaea's bath of asses' milk and 
of the Lesbian dance in the house of Marcus is out-luxuried by the 
massacre of the Christians before Nero. It is gloriously horrifying, 
as by one who understands both the delight of Nero and the delight 
of the Christians. Only a Jew, I believe, could understand both 
points of view. 

G. W. Pabst, in Kameradschaft, tells how French miners and 
German miners help each other in a mining disaster and break 
through the frontier to help each other. The frontier is the enemy, 
with every foolish enmity and every foolish memory of war and 
international misunderstanding symbolized in it. The conquering 
spirit of the future is the realization of common feelings and common 
ends on both sides of it. 

Pabst has a fierce international idealism tucked away in his Teu- 
tonic interior. It blazes up in this film and adds both power and 
importance to everything he describes. The miners, the villages, the 
scrambling crowds, the desperate sorties in the exploding mine 
might be the ordinary material of melodrama. The larger theme 
invests them with the quality of epic. These people achieve something 
beyond themselves. 

I think the mixture of French and German in which the dialogue 
is carried on is no deterrent in taking the points of the story. The 
whole affair swings ahead in unmistakable fashion, from the German 
side to the French, from family to family, and from the mine disaster 
itself to the ethical issue of the film. 

Pabst's construction is the one I like best in cinema. He builds his 
little individual stories only slightly into the march of events. They 
punctuate it and give it point, and whatever the emphasis on lost sons 
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and brothers and lovers, the march of events never ceases to be the 
principal concern. The mining exteriors are superb: the crowd 
scenes are handled with a skill which I doubt if many other directors 

in cinema can match. The staging (and particularly the finishing) 
of single episodes is brief and strong and— for the most part— natural. 
The disaster itself is all the more impressive because it does not 
tumble over itself to be sensational. The explosion comes with a low 
half-suppressed roar, which is sinister by the very suppression. There 
are a hundred other such details of fine direction: of tappings which 
go frantic at the realization of relief, of men that laugh when they 
find their relatives are alive, of others so distraught that they can 
only see back through rescuing gas masks to the gas masks of war. 
There are effects in the film which tear one to shreds. 

My only complaint against Pabst is an old one. He means the best 
things in the world, but he means them sometimes too obviously. 
He cannot let well alone, but must keep on underlining things al- 
ready emphasized. He is the Galsworthy of the screen: similar in 
the quality of his mind though a trifle superior in the field of his 
sympathies. The frontier theme, for example, is played to the point 
of symbolic handclasps and international embraces. The excellence 
of the previous demonstration makes both of them feeble and un- 
necessary. Pabst wags a finger at you and insults your imagination 
Uke any parson. 

On a swift generalization it is remarkable how Fritz Lang's instinct 
runs to bigger ideas than any other director; but it is just as remark- 
able how little he ever makes of them. M is in the grandiose manner 
Lang established in such films as Metropolis. Its theme is taken from 
the Diisseldorf murders. Its hero is a sex pervert who murders little 
girls. 

By its subject matter the film is unusual in all conscience, but I 
doubt if, on examination, it proves to be anything more than a plain 
thriller. Lang's photography is always excellent, of course, and his 
description of a mood or situation can often be brilliantly brief. In 
this example the murder of one child is followed in the adventures 
of a toy balloon; and the approaching growing and finally command- 
ing mania of the murder is translated in the simple whistling of a 
motif from Grieg. But, if we look behind to the theme itself, we find 
that Lang's inspiration is only second-rate. 

Metropolis^ for all its pretension of setting and high-flying issue 
between capital and labor, concluded sillily and sentimentally that 
"it was love that made the world go round." As H. G. Wells pointed 
out at the time, it was an infant conception, without knowledge of 
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society or science. Lang, I think, only ever peeps into the great 
problems. Looking into the hinterlands of space and time and the 
mind itself— in The Girl in the Moon, in Metropolis, in Mabuse, and 
in Af— he is satisfied in the end with the honors of melodrama.'^ 

The concluding scene of ^ is in the basement of an old battered 
distillery-. The murderer has been run down, not by the police but 
by the diieves of the town, who find that the now desperate activities 
of the law are spoiling their business. To effect his running down, 
the thieves have organized the city beggars to watch every quarter, 
every street and every section of a street. But with the murderer 
crushed and cringing before the underworld, the whole drama is 
climaxed in a trial scene in which thief and pervert argue the relative 
merits of their case. It is a fantastic way of bringing so derelict a 
spirit as the Diisseldorf murderer into the realms of sympathy, but 
obviously not a tragic way. 

It may possibly be asked if the whole idea of the film is not a little 
perverse: if anything is to be gained by creating sympathy for such 
a character. The test is always in the telling. Whatever the derelict— 
a creature of jealousy like Othello, or ambition like Macbeth, or of 
madness like this man from Diisseldorf— it makes no odds in theory to 
the writer of tragedy. As a human figure, both possible in fact and 
relatable in fact to the warring issues of existence, he can be brought 
to S3mipathy and made an instrument of great appreciation and great 
art. The sociological argument is beside the point. If he must be 
kicked from the social midst— hanged, imprisoned, or shut in a padded 
cell— the sociologist may be done with him. The artist is not. By that 
very fate he becomes for the tragedian the broken, incomplete 
figure of man who gives him his occasion and his opportunity. 

When Peter Lorre, who plays the murderer, screams out "I 
couldn't help it!" you will probably be moved. That is 'the center 
of the piece, the theme itself; terrifying and, in the usual curious 
way, uplifting. But in that poignant moment one appreciates all the 
more the opportunity that has been lost. If this was the story, if this 
possession by devils and most foul destruction by devils was the 
story, the film's theatrical excursions into underworld organization, 
housebreaking and the like are irrelevant. Lang has, as usual, peeped 
into his big subject and been satisfied with a glimpse. The best that 

4 Fritz Lang left Germany in 1933 ^^^^^ 1^^ 1^*<^ made Das Testament von 
Dr. Mabuse, described as "the first anti-Nazi film." In Hollywood he has made, 
among other films, Fury and You Only Live Once on themes with a strong 
sociological basis. Mem Hunt and Hangmen Also Die were wartime anti-Nazi 
films. His current films, Woman in the Window and Scarlet Street, are psycho- 
logical thrillers 
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can be said for the film is that no other director one knows would 
have thought of the Diisseldorf murderer for his hero. In this Lang 
shares honors with Dostoevsky and the best of them. But Lang has 
only thought of his subject; he has not felt it. M, like Frankensteirif 
is a f uU-blown tragedy that has been diminished in the creation to a 
mere "sensational." 

Ernst Lubitsch is one of the master craftsmen of the cinema. 
Consider, for example, The Man I Killed, the tragic antiwar story of 
the French youth who, conscience-stricken for his killing of a Ger- 
man youth, goes to make peace with the German's people. You may 
consider the story sentimental in its substance— for, war or no war, 
we do a lot of killing in our day— but you will have no doubt at all 
about Lubitsch. I cannot remember a film so beautifully made, so 
completely fine in its execution. 

Perhaps I can indicate its quality better by describing a simpler 
illustration. Before Flaherty went off to the Aran Islands to make 
his Man of Aran, I had him up in the Black Country doing work for 
the £.M.B. He passed from pottery to glass, and from glass to steel, 
making short studies of English workmen. I saw the material a hun- 
dred times, and by all the laws of repetition should have been bored 
with it. But there is this same quality of great craftsmanship in it 
which makes one see it always with a certain new surprise. A man is 
making a pot, say. Your ordinary director will describe it; your 
good director will describe it well. He may even, if good enough, 
pick out those details of expression and of hands which bring char- 
acter to the man and beauty to the work. But what will you say if 
the director beats the potter to his own movements, anticipating 
each puckering of the brows, each extended gesture of the hands in 
contemplation, and moves his camera about as though it were the 
mind and spirit of the man himself? I cannot tell you how it is done, 
nor could Flaherty. As always in art, to feeling which is fine enough 
and craft which is practiced enough, these strange other-world 
abilities are added. 

Lubitsch does not often depart from comedy to make serious 
films. His last one was The Patriot in the late days of the Silents, with 
Emil Jannings as the mad Czar Paul. It was a huge performance with 
great acting, intense action, and some amazing camera movements in 
the corridors of the palace. 

The Man I Killed is a simpler film, lower in key, with none of the 
mad happenings of The Patriot to build on. The youth, praised by 
the priest, goes on his journey. The German family, Uving on the 
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memory of their dead son, receive him as a friend of the son, and he 
finds it impossible to make the confession he intended. There are 
scenes of the old citizens of the German town at their beer; there are 
some homely interiors; and the only happenings are that the old 
father comes to like this foreign youth and turns from his hatred of 
the French, and the German youth's girl falls in love with the man he 
was killed by. Little enough, if you like, to make movement of, or 
make climactic intensities of. But Lubitsch's camera glides magically 
in and out of these ordinary scenes, taking the details of expression 
and character and essential story on its way. Watch it particularly 
in the last scene, as it goes from the youth playing his violin to the 
girl, to the old couple, and watch how there is expectation, and 
expectation surprised, in every foot of the gyro's passage. The actors 
are Lionel Barrymore, Phillips Holmes and Nancy Carroll. As always 
happens under Lubitsch direction, they were never so modulated or 
so good. 

Lubitsch sketches his character with a single pose, or a single 
gesture, taken in the camera's stride. He does his work so easily that 
you hardly know it is being done. 

Only half a dozen directors make a personal contribution to their 
work which is recognizable and unique. Rene Clair is one. He may 
not be as solid a performer as Pudovkin nor as slick a one as Lubitsch, 
but for his power to do something new and fine and entirely his own 
he stands as high as any of them. He has power of fantasy and fairy 
tale; he can jumble sound and sight together to make a crazy quilt of 
good sense; and he is, above all, French. 

For sheer brilliance of direction I begin to think that there are only 
two directors worth recording: Clair himself and Lubitsch. Lubitsch 
perhaps has an advantage on the big sets, but when it comes to the 
intimacies, none can pull a face out of a crowd or build up a sequence 
of tenement detail like Clair. And, in liking his neighbors as he does, 
he has the unique distinction of liking them all equally, whether 
they are artists or apaches or policemen or thieves or doctors or duns, 
or moral or not. 

Le Million is a bright and brilliant film, full of wit and fun, and 
very, very ably directed. The story is a delightful trifle about an 
artist who wins a million francs in a lottery but whose winning ticket 
is stolen with his coat and passed from hand to hand over the length 
and breadth of Paris. The pursuit of the coat is a slapstick affair with 
Clair squeezing each sequence of studio and underworld and police 
station and opera house for its every detail of fun. In lesser hands 
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Le Million would have been a comedy. In Clair's it has become a 
fairy tale. There is magic in it.^ 

A new Hitchcock film is something of an event in the English 
year. Hitchcock has a personal style of his own in direction, which 
can be recognized. He has a long record of good work, with large 
slices here and there of supremely intelligent work. He is known to 
have a freer hand than most in direction and to have odd thoughts 
of greatness. It is no wonder, therefore, if in criticism we exalt him 
a trifle. With a national cinema growing up under our eyes, we need 
strong and individual directors more than anything else. Financiers 
and impresarios you can buy two a penny. Directors who have some- 
thing to say and the power to say it, you can only close your fingers 
and wish for. 

Bich and Strange is the story of a young couple who cross the 
earthball on a holiday, and drift, in shipboard fashion, to new loyal- 
ties. An adventuress so-called disrupts die male and a colonial planter 
disrupts the female. In the main it is a meandering tale built up on the 
slim behaviorism of two or three characters and the minutiae of their 
relationships. The end of the story is that the couple are shipwrecked 
and saved by a Chinese junk. In that oddest of all spots in the world 
they discover the great mercy of having a baby. 

The most important thing about the film is not so much the story. 
It is the sudden emphasis it lays on weaknesses in Hitchcock's make- 
up. I have guessed before that these existed, but have never seen so 
clearly what new opportunities of direction must be given him if 
he is to build up his talent to the very grand affair we expect it to be. 

In trying new material Hitchcock has found himself outside both 
his experience and his imagination. He has already proved himself as 
a director of London types and Londonesque melodrama. This new 
and greater canvas of seven seas and half a world has caught him 
short. Think of the theme for a moment. You have in the background 

the journey across the earthball, and Marseilles and Suez, and Co- 
lombo and Singapore to play with. That must surely mean something 
to the story. You may think of it simply as a cosmic journey on 
which something happened to happen. You may think of it more 
deeply as a demonstration of the fact that even the world and its 

5 Clair made A Nous la Liberie, Le Quatorze Juillet, and Le Dernier Milliar- 
daire in France before coming to Britain to direct The Ghost Goes West for 
Korda. His Hollywood films have included It Happened Tofnorrow, a futuris- 
tic fantasy, atid Ten Little Indians, adapted from the story by Agatha Chrisde. 
He returned to France shordy after the end of the war.— pji. 
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wonders can only teach people to be themselves. Whatever you 
think, you cannot avoid the background. It is the material of your 
drama and your cinema both. 

The success of the film as a study of people and as a slice of cinema 
depended, therefore, on Hitchcock's ability to make that journey 
live. He fails, and entirely because his mind does not quite appreciate 
the wonders of the world he is trying to use. He is in this sense the 
supreme provincial your true-bom Londoner tends to be. He knows 
people, but not things, situations and episodes, but not events. His 
sense of space, time and the other elements of barbarian religion is 
almost nil. 

The shipwreck is like the ship itself, a fake and a frost, composed 
of half a dozen studio effects. The scenes abroad have nothing that 
influence the story even by a trifle. They cannot be rich and strange 
because not one of them is newly observed. It would have been good 
to have added to the film some sense of strange trafficking and curious 
merchandise, but, if anything, the greater weakness is the weakness 
of the ship. By its very nature a ship is a living thing, worth the grace 
of cinema, and in missing it Hitchcock has very literally missed the 
boat. It is not as Hitchcock makes it, just a collection of rails to look 
over, and evening skies to go moony about. It moves; it passes with 
not a little triumph through an entire ocean, with all sorts of things 
stowed away in its mysterious belly. 

But let me indicate the charm of Hitchcock's direction of his 
separate episodes. You will have heard before now of "the Hitchcock 
touch." This consists in his great ability to give a novel twist to his 
sketch of an episode. The man and woman are quarreling desperately 
in some Oriental room: Hitchcock punctuates that episode with the 
apologetic entry of a Chinese who wants to sweep the fioor. The 
man, again, has just clinched his appointment for a first essay in in- 
fidelity: he walks idiotically into a ventilator. The film is full of de- 
tails of the kind, sometimes amusing, always clever, sometimes merely 
clever. 

I would suggest that Hitchcock's concentration on such details 
is at least a part of his worry in the world. Reaching for the smart 
touch, as often as not he irresponsibly destroys the characters he has 
been building up and thro\\^s away his sequence. In Chaplin you do 
not mind the beaded story of moments and episodes. In a dramatic 
director like Hitchcock you must. A film is not like the celebrated 
Rosary, an affair of moments to be counted over, every one apart. 
It is a procession of people and events that march along: preferably, 
of course, going somewhere. 

I believe the highbrows, in their praise of him, have sent Hitch- 
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cock off in the wrong direction, as they have sent many another: 
Chaplin, for example. They have picked out his clever little pieces, 
stressed them and analyzed them tiU they are almost everything in 
his directorial make-up. We have waited patiently for the swing of 
event (preferably of great event) to come into his films, something 
that would associate him more profoundly with the dramatic wants 
of common people. Something serious, I am afraid, will have to hap- 
pen to Hitchcock before we get it.® 

I have seldom seen an English film that gave me so much pleasure 
as Da?7ce Pretty Lady. If you would see how movement should be put 
together and most ordinary exits and entrances turned into a poetry 
of movement, you will find a whole curriculum in this film. And 
more. One of Anthony Asquith's great talents is his power of giving 
conversational point to action and character. He slips in details of 
observation which arc, on their own account, a running commentary 
on both. Plastered hair, a stiff collar, or a room's decorations become 
in his hands a character sketch; the window of a hansom cab under- 
lines a period. There is no other director can do it so well; there is 
no other director can even do it. 

Always, too, looking at Asquith's films, you realize how well he 
knows his painters. I suppose the little references to one or another, 
the consciousness in this case that Degas should not be shamed in his 
own subject, can mean little to some audiences. Asquith can at least 
defend himself on the Kantian maxim, that one may only appreciate 
as one would wish the whole world to appreciate. It is a maxim 
never, never in evidence in the film world, but heaven knows cinema 
could do with a little of it. 

Dmce Pretty Lady is a delight to the eye: be assured of that. I 
cannot, however, say so much for its appeal to the imagination. It 
represents fihgree work, most delicate, on a story that could not 
possibly make a big film. A little ballet dancer (much too young to 
be allowed to fall in love with anybody) falls in love with a sculptor. 
She will not let him have her "because she would feel a sneak." The 
sculptor goes off in a tantrum. The girl, annoyed by the tantrum, 
lets another man, "a dirty rotter," have her instead. The sculptor 
comes back for a quick and sudden and quite banal happy ending. 

That is the tiding of great joy which Asquith (of BaUiol and I 

^ Rich and Strange (1931) followed Blackmail and preceded Hitchcock's 
crime thrillers which were to become part of the British film tradition. His 
later British films included The Man Who Knew Too Much, The Thirty-Nine 
Steps, The Lady Vanishes, and Jamaica Inn (with Charles Laughton) . American 
productions have included Rebecca, Foreign Correspondent, Suspicion, Shadow 
of a Doubt, arid the controversial Lifeboat— f.h. 
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know not what other traditions of English leadership) has spent a 
year in fetching us. A more cynical and shameful waste of time I 
cannot imagine. I may tend to overemphasize our need for leadership 
and the film's great capacity for giving it, but was there ever another 
film director trained so specifically and deliberately and cold-blood- 
edly for the job as Asquith? This is it, bless you. Claptrap about a 
virginity. Why, the entire sentiment that makes a plot like that pos- 
sible went into discard with the good prosperous complacent old 
Victoria. It was, relatively, an important matter then. But it is mere 
infant fodder now when you consider the new problems we carry in 
our bellies, and think of the new emphases we must in mercy to our- 
selves create out of our different world. 

Flaherty was sitting with me at Dance Pretty Lady, and he is a 
good judge. He was as fascinated as I was myself. But his summing up 
was this: "If that boy ever gets a story you will see the film of your 
life." It is a trouble to know whether Asquith is denied the big story 
by his masters, or is by his own nature powerless to find it.''^ 

I think, myself, that like many other brilliant young men of his 
training and generation, he is a damned sight too remote from ordi- 
nary things to discover it easily. It is not enough to recognize big- 
ness by its classical reference (for this Asquith can do on his head); 
it must be recognized, without reference at all, out of one's own 
most private sense of importance, if there is to be power of revela- 
tion. I cannot tell you what the secret is, but it should be plain on 
the face of it that there are more powerful spirits to be called from 
the deep than you are likely to get from stories of this sort. 

Michael Powell is a young director who promises to stand up 
presently in the publicity line with Asquith and Hitchcock. I threw 
him a bouquet for his film Rynox, and in Star Reporter he again dem- 
onstrates the same solid ability and (more important still) the same 
solid certainty of himself. The story is by Philip MacDonald, the 
detective writer, and by Ralph Smart, who made the film on Port 
Sunlight. Powell not only makes a slick businesslike job of it, but 
gets a very considerable size into his presentation of one or two of 
the sequences. This is going some for a film produced at speed. 

The passage showing the arrival of the Berengaria demonstrates 
a unique power of observation which promises much. His angles are 
strong, his continuity, shot by shot, direct and definite. Powell can 

Asquith's most successful film in the pre-war period was Pyg?}!alion, made 
with Leslie Howard. His war films included Freedoin Radio, We Dive at Dawn, 
a story of the submarine service, and The Way to the Stars (in America Johnny 
in the Clouds) a notably fine stoiy-documentary of Anglo-American co-opora- 
don in the air.— fji. 
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certainly see things. One only waits now for evidence of his powers 
to recognize ideas. Rynox was the story of an insurance swindle; 
Star Reporter is the story of a stolen diamond with a Fleet Street re- 
porter marrying into Mayfair. This sort of thing may be all right 
to practice on but it obviously cannot be taken seriously. Powell 
must step presently into something more sensible.® 

It is a waste of time to consider what Eisenstein would have done 
with Thunder Over Mexico, if he had been allowed to cut it. The 
fact is that he was not allowed, and alibis that the cutting was done 
**in exact accord" with Eisenstcin's script are merely silly. One might 
as well talk of writing a George Moore novel from George Moore's 
notes; for with Eisenstein, as with Moore, the style is nearly 
everything. He is not a poet like Pudovkin, whose conceptions are 
themselves emotional and uplifting, nor a finely descriptive director 
like Flaherty, whose observations are of themselves intimate. His 
raw material is common documentary, and sometimes very common. 
It is his power of juxtaposition that counts, his amazing capacity for 
exploding two or three details into an idea. It is not how his actors 
act, nor yet how the camera looks at them, that is important in Eisen- 
stein, for his acting is often bad and his camera work meretricious: 
it is the odd reference he adds to his actors' presence that gives mean- 
ing and tempo to their lives. Say this for brief, that Eisenstein is de- 
tailed and cold in his shooting, and that he only warms his stuff to 
life when he starts putting it together. It is his method of approach; 
and there could be no genuine Eisenstein film without it. 

Thunder Over Mexico might have been a good film with Eisen- 
stein, or it might not; without him it is pretty dull stuff, without 
style, without idea, and without construction. What I hear was in- 
tended to be a vast description of the Mexican spirit turns out to be a 
niggardly slow-told tale of how a peasant girl was raped by a feudal 
lord and how her peasant lover rebelled and was executed. 

There is a symbolic sequence at the beginning which is meant to 
describe the age-long suffering of the Mexican people. It is full of 
dissolves, superimpositions and wipes, in a manner never before asso- 
ciated with Eisenstein; and I cannot understand its presence. If Eisen- 
stein intended it, he has certainly deviated from his own stalwart 
doctrine. He was always an enemy of such vague methods of mental 

8 It was not long before this invitation was accepted. Powell made The Edge 
of the World (1935-37) on Foula in die Shetlands and, during the war, films of 

such quality as 4^th Parallel (The Invaders in America), The Life and Death of 
Colonel Blimp, One of Our Aircraft is Missing, A Canterbury Tale, and / Know 
Where Fm Going— fm. 
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association as are represented by the draping of symbolic figures 
across the landscape; and I remember how he raged at the symbolic 
example of Joan of Arc when I once put it to him. This sequence, 
if it is anything, is just bad Joan of Arc. The tale of rape follows, in 
a setting of heavily filtered clouds and foreground cactus. The clouds 
and the cactus will pass for great photography among the hicks, but 
they are, of course, easy meat for anyone with a decent set of filters. 
The lovely molding of form, the brilliance of near and intimate ob- 
servation, which you get in Moana, say, are a mile away and beyond. 
These are superficial qualities only. But, as I suggest, one never 
looked to Eisenstein for great photography or intimate observa- 
tion, and one's only disappointment is that Hollywood has fallen for 
these clouds and tilings and let the film go to the devil for the sake 
of its glycerined scenic effects. The types on the other hand are 
superb, for no one holds a candle to E^enstein when it comes to 
picking face. The acting, too, is much better than we have associated 
with Eisenstein in the past, though never as fine in its nuances of 
reaction as we get in Pudovkin. 

But there you are and what of it? The significance that Eisenstein 
might have added to the tale is not there; and tvpes, acting and glyc- 
erined clouds cannot turn a simple tale of village rape into the pas- 
sion of a people. There were other things up Eisenstein's sleeve, or 
he is not the dialectician I have always taken him for. 

Pudovkin's A Simple Case was a dreadful littie film with an ingen- 
ious use of slow motion, a host of lovely images, and no point. De- 
serter is Pudovkin on the rebound: more complex in his effects, surer 
in his technical hand, and even stronger in his theme than he was in 
The End of St. Petersburg. If you remember your Dostoevsky or 
your Joyce or your Melville you will know how leisurely the master- 
pieces may sometimes proceed: how, damning the audience, they 
may sometimes fly suddenly off the earth, or, by perversity, from 
off the earth back to terra firma again, without a by your leave: 
taking good pains to bore the lesser minds with inconsequent ponder- 
ing on the guts of whales and the exact clinical nature of disease and 
disaster. Deserter has something of this curious strength. If, in its 
hobbling from one odd chapter to another, as it freely does, the film 
extends your patience, you will respect it, as like as not, for the size 
it brings. Only the littie fellows care what twiddling echoes go 
round your pipes and, sycophantically, measure the music to suit 
you. The big fellows call their own tune. You will certainly have 
time to consider this matter, for the film runs nearly a couple of 
hours, in innumerable acts and subdivisions of acts, shifting from 
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scene to scene in titles, and sometimes plain blackouts, as I cannot 
remember anything doing so variously since Antony and Cleopatra, 

When you come to consider the continuing theme of the film 
you will be wise to look for none, but content yourself with the vast 
description it gives of the world today: of high-powered industry, 
of unemployment, of poverty, of the accumulating fire of public ef- 
fort, of the stresses and storms between men and men which eco- 
nomic disaster has brought in its train. The net effect is of great 
tragedy, in which the beauties of blue sky and morning, ships and 
machinery, young faces and hopeful faces, are strangely stifled in 
the common disaster. For long passages there is argument: as of dic- 
tatorship, leadership, solution; and you will not need to know Rus- 
sian to know every turn of the dialectic. But you will regard even 
this as part of a necessary effort. 

For my part, I shall only record that no film or novel or poem 
or drama has sketched so largely the essential story and the essential 
unhappiness of our time, or brought them so deeply to the mind. 

I have met some of the great men of cinema, but can think of none 
more impressive in his mind and presence than the American-born, 
Canadian-trained explorer, Robert Flaherty. Since 192 1 when he 
brought Nanook out of the arctic and abandoned his discovering 
of Belcher Islands and mapping of Northern Labrador for cinema, 
he has stood uncompromisingly for everything that is fine in film. 
The story of his long fight with Hollywood is perhaps the best of 
all Hollywood stories, because it is the single one in which personal 
advantage has been sacrificed at every turn for a decent result. 

Nanook was the simple story of an Eskimo family and its fight 
for food, but its approach to the whole question of film-making was 
something entirely novel at the time it was made. It was a record of 
everyday life so selective in its detail and sequence, so intimate in its 
shots, and so apprecintive of the nuances of common feeling, that 
it was a drama in many ways more telling than anything that had 
come out of the manufactured sets of Hollywood. In Moana Flaherty 
adopted the same method with the Samoans. Without actors, almost 
without acting, he built up in his camera what he considered the 
essential story of their lives. The second film stated the difference 
of his approach even better than Nanook. Because of the great fi- 
nancial success of the first film Flaherty found himself commissioned 
by the film people to "make another Nanook?^ It is their way to re- 
peat themselves. Hollywood could only think of other food agonies, 
the different climate and circumstance of Samoa notwithstanding. 
In the issue it was disappointed, as it was bound to be. Flaherty's 
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film was the story of how the Samoans, blessedly freed from the 
more primitive pains of life, had still to invent pain to demon- 
strate rficir manhood. He made the story of the Tattoo. Hollywood, 
asking for battles with sharks, got the loveliness of a ceremonial 
prayer to the gods. And asking for dark-skinned bathing belles, they 
got a quiet, dignified young heroine with a flower in her ear, who 
danced superbly but could not possibly be confused with whoopee. 
In desperation they issued the film as "The Love Life of a South Sea 
Siren," and gave it a prologue of jangling guitars and shimmying 
chorus girls. 

After even more desperate battles in the making and abandoning 
of White Shadows of the South Seas (the bathing belles this time 
included), and a film on the Red Indian rain dance, which crashed 
because of a Hollywood insistence on love story, Flaherty made his 
expedition to the Aran Islands and was given a decent independence. 

When I spoke with him on the Arans he was full of the possibili- 
ties of the British documentary cinema. If on these islands— only so 
many hours from London— there was this story of romantic life ready 
to the camera, how many more must there be! He mentioned the Heb- 
rides and the Highlands, and sketched out a film of Indian village 
life. He spoke of the tales of fine craftsmanship which must be tucked 
away in the Black Country. But first, he emphasized, there must be 
the process of discovery and freedom in discovery: to live with the 
people long enough to know them. He talked with a certain rising 
fury of the mental attitude of the studio-bred producer who hangs 
a slicked-out story of triangles against a background of countryside 
or industry. Rather must the approach be, to take the story from 
out the location, finding it essentially there: with patience and in- 
timacy of knowledge as the first virtues always in a director. He 
referred to a quotation I once wrote for him in New York, when 
his seemingly tardy method of production was first an issue in the 
studios. It was Plato's description of his metaphysic where he says that 
no fire can leap up or light kindle till there is "long intercourse with 
the thing itself, and it has been lived with." No doubt the studios, 
with their slick ten or fifteen-day productions of nothing in par- 
ticular, still disagree with Flaherty and Plato profoundly. His idea 
of production is to reconnoiter for months without turning a foot, 
and then, in months more perhaps, slowly to shape the film on the 
screen: using his camera first to sketch his material and find his 
people, then using his screen, as Chaplin uses it, to tell him at every 
turn where the path of drama lies. 

No director has the same respect as Flaherty for the camera; in- 
deed very few of them even trouble to look through the camera 
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while it is shooting their scenes. Flaherty, in contrast, is always his 
own "first cameraman." He spoke almost mystically of the camera's 
capacity for seeing beyond mortal eye to the inner qualities of things. 
With Fairbanks he agrees that children and animals are the finest of 
all movie actors, because they are spontaneous, but talks also of the 
movements in peasants and craftsmen and hunters and priests as 
having a special magic on the screen because time or tradition has 
worn them smooth. He might also add— though he would not— that 
his own capacity for moving the camera in appreciation of these 
movements is an essential part of the magic. No man of cameras, 
to my knowledge, can plan so curiously, or so bewilderingly antici- 
pate a fine gesture or expression. 

Flaherty's ideal in the new medium is a selective documentation 
of sound similar at all points to his selective documentation of move- 
ment and expression in the silent film. He would use the microphone, 
like the camera, as an intimate attendant on the action: recording the 
accompanying sounds and whispers and cries most expressive of it. 
He says the language does not matter at all, not even the words, if 
the spirit of the thing is plain. In this point as in others, Flaherty's 
cinema is as far removed from the theatrical tradition as it can pos- 
sibly be. His screen is not a stage to which the action of a story is 
brought, but rather a magical opening in the theater wall, through 
which one may look out to the wide world: overseeing and over- 
hearing the intimate things of common life which only the camera 
and microphone of the film artist can reveal. 



Although James Agee uorote this 
article in 1^49 (it was published in 

the September j, 1949, issue of Life), 
nothing has happened to American 
■film comedy in the interim to out- 
date it. hi fact, if he were writing 
this piece as of today, his convic- 
tion that the works of Charlie 
Chaplin, Harry Langdon, Mack 
Sennett and Harold Lloyd stand 
out as cinematic monuments would 
be stronger than ever. The sad fact 
remains that the difference be- 
tween today^s and yesterday^s 
comedians is that the former are 
at the mercy of the complexities 
and difficulties of large-scale pro- 
duction, while the latter had total 
control over their material. 



by James Agee 



In the language of screen comedians four of the main grades of 
laugh are the titter, the yowl, the belly laugh and the boffo. The titter 
is just a titter. The yowl is a runaway titter. Anyone who has ever had 
the pleasure knows all about a belly laugh. The boffo is the laugh 
that kills. An ideally good gag, perfectly constructed and played, 
would bring the victim up this ladder of laughs by cruelly controlled 
degrees to the top rung, and would then proceed to wobble, shake, 
wave and brandish the ladder until he groaned for mercy. Then, 
after the shortest possible time out for recuperation, he would 
feel the first wicked tickling of the comedian's whip once more and 
start up a new ladder. 
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The rciidcr can get a fair enough idea of the current state of 
screen coincch' by asking himself how long it has been since he has 
had that treatment. The best of comedies these days hand out plenty 
of titters and once in a while it is possible to achieve a yowl without 
overstraining. Even those who have never seen anything better must 
occasionally have the feeling, as they watch the current run or, 
rather, trickle of screen comedy, that they are having to make a little 
cause for laughter go an awfully long way. And anyone who has 
watched screen comedy over the past ten or fifteen years is bound 
to realize that it has quietly but steadily deteriorated. As for those 
happy atavists w^ho remember silent comedy in its heyday and the 
belly laughs and boffos that w^ent with it, they have something close 
to an absolute standard by which to measure the deterioration. 

When a modern comedian gets hit on the head, for example, the 
most he is apt to do is look sleepy. When a silent comedian got hit 
on the head he seldom let it go so flatly. He realized a broad license, 
and a ruthless discipline within that license. It was his business to 
be as funny as possible physically, without the help or hindrance 
of words. So he gave us a figure of speech, or rather of vision, for 
loss of consciousness. In other words he gave us a poem, a kind of 
poem, moreover, that everybody understands. The least he might 
do was to straighten up stiff as a plank and fall over backward with 
such skill that his whole length seemed to slap the floor at the same 
instant. Or he might make a cadenza of it— look vague, smile like an 
angel, roll up his eyes, lace his fingers, thrust his hands palms down- 
ward as far as they would go, hunch his shoulders, rise on tiptoe, 
prance ecstatically in narrowing circles until, with tallow knees, he 
sank down the vortex of his dizziness to the floor and there signi- 
fied nirvana by kicking his heels twice, like a swimming frog. 

Startled by a cop, this same comedian might grab his hatbrim with 
both hands and yank it down over his ears, jump high in the air, 
come to earth in a split violent enough to telescope his spine, spring 
thence into a coattail-flattening sprint and dwindle at rocket speed 
to the size of a gnat along the grand, forlorn perspective of some 
lazy back boulevard. 

Those arc fine cliches from the language of silent comcdv^ in its 
infancy. The man who could handle them properly combined 
several of the more difficult accomplishments of the acrobat, the 
dancer, the clown and the mime. Some very gifted comedians, un- 
forgettably Ben Turpin, had an immense vocabulary of these cliches 
and were in part so lovable because they were deep conservative 
classicists and never tried to break away from them. The still more 
gifted men, of course, simplified and invented, finding out new and 
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much deeper uses for the idiom. They learned to show emotion 
through it, and comic psychology, more eloquently than most lan- 
guage has ever managed to, and they discovered beauties of comic 
motion which are hopelessly beyond reach of words. 

It is hard to find a theater these days where a comedy is playing; 
in the days of the silents it was equally hard to find a theater which 
was not showing one. The laughs today are pitifully few, far be- 
tween, shallow, quiet and short. They almost never build, as they 
used to, into something combining the jabbering frequency of a 
machine gun with the delirious momentum of a roller coaster. Sad- 
dest of all, there are few comedians now below middle age and there 
are none who seem to learn much from picture to picture, or to try 
anything new. 

To put it unkindly, the only thing wrong with screen comedy 
today is that it takes place on a screen which talks. Because it talks, 
the only comedians who ever mastered the screen cannot work, for 
they cannot combine their comic style with talk. Because there is a 
screen, talking comedians are trapped into a continual exhibition of 
their inadequacy as screen comedians on a surface as big as the side 
of a barn. 

At the moment, as for many years past, the chances to see silent 
comedy are rare. There is a smattering of it on television— too often 
treated as something quaintly archaic, to be laughed at, not with. 
Some two hundred comedies— long and short— can be rented for 
home projection. And a lucky minority has access to the comedies 
in the collection of New York's Museum of Modern Art, which is 
still incomplete but which is probably the best in the world. In the 
near future, however, something of this lost art will return to regular 
theaters. A thick straw in the wind is the big business now being done 
by a series of revivals of W. C. Fields's memorable movies, a kind 
of comedy more akin to the old silent variety than anything which 
is bdng made today. Mack Sennett now is preparing a sort of pot- 
pourri variety show called Down Memory Lane made up out of his 
old movies, featuring people like Fields and Bing Crosby when they 
were movie beginners, but including also interludes from silents. 
Harold Lloyd has re-released Movie Crazy, a talkie, and plans to 
revive four of his best silent comedies. Grandma's Boy, Safety Last, 
Speedy and The Freshman. Buster Keaton hopes to remake at feature 
length, with a minimum of dialogue, two of the funniest short com- 
edies ever made, one about a porous homemade boat and one about a 
prefabricated house. 

Awaiting these happy events, we will discuss here what has gone 
wrong with screen comedy and what, if anything, can be done about 
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it. But mainly we will try to suggest what it was like in its glory in 
the years from 19 12 to 1930, as practiced by the employees of Mack 
Sennett, the father of American screen comedy, and by the four 
most eminent masters: Charlie Chaplin, Harold Lloyd, the late Harry 
Langdon and Buster Keaton. 

Mack Sennett made two kinds of comedy: parody laced with slap- 
stick, and plain slapstick. The parodies were the unceremonious 
burial of a century of hamming, including the new hamming in seri- 
ous movies, and nobody who has missed Ben Turpin in A Small 
Tcnvn Idol, or kidding Erich von Stroheim in Three Foolish Weeks 
or as The Shriek of Araby, can imagine how rough parody can get 
and still remain subde and roaringly funny. The plain slapstick, at 
its best, was even better: a profusion of hearty young women in 
disconcerting bathing suits, frisking around with a gaggle of insanely 
incompetent policemen and of equally certifiable male civilians sport- 
ing museum-piece mustaches. All these people zipped and caromed 
about the pristine world of the screen as )az2dly as a convention of 
water bugs. Words can hardly suggest how energetically they col- 
lided and bounced apart, meeting in full gallop around the comer of 
a house; how hard and how often they fell on their backsides; or 
with what fantastically adroit clumsiness they got themselves fouled 
up in folding ladders, garden hoses, tethered animals and each other's 
headlong cross-purposes. The gestures were ferociously emphatic; 
not a line or motion of the body was wasted or inarticulate. The 
reader may remember how splendidly upright wandlike old Ben 
Turpin could stand for a Renunciation Scene, with his lampshade 
mustache twittering and his sparrowy chest stuck out and h^ head 
flung back like Paderewski assaulting a climax and the long babyish 
back hair trying to look lionlike, while his Adam's apple, an orange 
in a Christmas stocking, pumped with noble emotion. Or huge Mack 
Swain, who looked like a hairy mushroom, rolling his eyes in a man- 
ner patented by French romantics and gasping in some dubious 
ecstasy. Or Louise Fazenda, the perennial farmer's daughter and the 
perfect low-comedy housemaid, primping her spit curl; and how her 
hair tightened a good-looking face into the incarnation of rampant 
gullibiUty. Or snouty James Finlayson, gleefully foreclosing a 
mortgage, with his look of eternally tasting a spoiled pickle. Or 
Chester Conklin, a myopic and inebriated little walrus stumbling 
around in outsize pants. Or Fatty Arbuckle, with his cold eye and his 
loose, serene smile, his silky manipulation of his bulk and his satanic 
marksmanship with pies (he was ambidextrous and could simul- 
taneously blind two people in opposite directions). 
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The intimate tastes and secret hopes of these poor ineligible dunces 
were ruthlessly exposed whenever a hot stove, an electric fan or a 
bulldog took a dislike to their outer garments: agonizingly elaborate 
drawers, worked up on some lonely evening out of some Godfor- 
saken lace curtain; or men's underpants with big round black spots 
on them. The Sennett sets— delirious wallpaper, megalomaniacally 
scrolled iron beds, Grand Rapids in extreviis— outdid even the under- 
wear. It was their business, after all, to kid the squalid braggadocio 
which infested the domestic interiors of the period, and that was al- 
most beyond parody. These comedies told their stories to the unaided 
eye, and by every means possible they screamed to it. That is one 
reason for the India ink silhouettes of the cops, and for convicts 
and prison bars and their shadows in hard sunlight, and for bare- 
footed husbands, in tigerish pajamas, reacting like dervishes to 
stepped-on tacks. 

The early silent comedians never strove for or consciously thought 
of anything which could be called artistic "form," but they achieved 
it. For Sennett's rival, Hal Roach, Leo McCarey once devoted almost 
the whole of a Laurel and Hardy two-reeler to pie throwing. The 
first pies were thrown thoughtfully, almost philosophically. Then 
innocent bystanders began to get caught into the vortex. At full 
pitch it was Armageddon. But everything was calculated so nicely 
that until late in the picture, when havoc took over, every pie made 
its special kind of point and piled on its special kind of laugh. 

Sennett's comedies were just a shade faster and fizzier than Ufe. 
According to legend (and according to Sennett) he discovered the 
tempo proper to screen comedy when a green cameraman, try- 
ing to save money, cranked too slow.^ Realizing the tremendous 
drumlike power of mere motion to exhilarate, he gave inanimate ob- 
jects a mischievous life of their own, broke every law of nature the 
tricked camera would serve him for and made the screen dance like 
a witches' Sabbath. The thing one is surest of all to remember is how 
toward the end of nearly every Sennett comedy, a chase (usually 
called the "rally") built up such a majestic trajectory of pure an- 
archic motion that bathing girls, cops, comics, dogs, cats, babies, 
automobiles, locomotives, innocent bystanders, sometimes what 
seemed like a whole city, an entire civilization, were hauled along 
head over heels in the wake of that energy like dry leaves following 
an express train. 

1 Silent comedy was shot at twelve to sixteen frames per second and was 
speeded up by being shown at sixteen frames per second, the usual rate of 
theater projectors at that time. Theater projectors, today run at twenty-four, 
which makes modem film taken at the same speed seem smooth and nataral. 
But it makes silent movies fast and jerky. 
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"Nice" people, who shunned all movies in the early days, con- 
demned the Sennett comedies as vulgar and naive. But millions of less 
pretentious people loved their sincerity and sweetness, their wild- 
animal innocence and glorious vitality. They could not put these feel- 
ings into words, but they flocked to the silents. The reader who gets 
back deep enough into that world will probably even remember the 
theater: the barefaced honky-tonk and the waltzes by Waldteufel, 
slammed out on a mechanical piano; the searing redolence of peanuts 
and demirep perfumery, tobacco and feet and sweat; the laughter of 
unrespectable people having a hell of a fine time, laughter as violent 
and steady and deafening as standing under a waterfall. 

Sennett wheedled his first financing out of a couple of ex-bookies 
to whom he was already in debt. He took his comics out of music 
halls, burlesque, vaudeville, circuses and limbo, and through them 
he tapped in on that great pipeHne of horsing and miming which 
runs back unbroken through the fairs of the Middle Ages at least 
to ancient Greece. He added all that he himself had learned about the 
large and spurious gesture, the late decadence of the Grand Manner, 
as a stage-struck boy in East Berlin, Connecticut, and as a frustrated 
opera singer and actor. The only thing he claims to have invented is 
the pie in the face, and he insists, "Anyone who tells you he has dis- 
covered something new is a fool or a liar or both." 

The silent-comedy studio was about the best training school the 
movies have ever known, and the Sennett studio was about as free 
and easy and as fecund of talent as they came. All the major comedi- 
ans we will mention worked there, at least briefly. So did some of the 
major stars of the '20s and since— notably Gloria Swanson, Phyllis 
Haver, Wallace Beery, Marie Dressier and Carole Lombard. Direc- 
tors Frank Capra, Leo McCarey and George Stevens also got their 
start in silent comedy; much that remains most flexible, spontaneous 
and visually alive in sound movies can be traced, through them and 
others, to this silent apprenticeship. Everybody did pretty much as 
he pleased on the Sennett lot, and everybody's ideas were welcome. 
Sennett posted no rules, and the only thing he strictly forbade was 
liquor. A Sennett story conference was a most informal affair. During 
the early years, at least, only the most important scenario might be 
jotted on the back of an envelope. Mainly Sennett's men thrashed out 
a few primary ideas and carried them in their heads, sure that better 
stuff would turn up while they were shooting, in the heat of physical 
action. This put quite a load on the prop man; he had to have the most 
improbable apparatus on hand— bombs, trick telephones, what not— 
to implement whatever idea might suddenly turn up. All kinds of 
things did— and were recklessly used. Once a low-comedy auto got 
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out of control and killed the cameraman, but he was not visible in the 
shot, which was thrilling and undamaged; the audience never knew 
the difference. 

Sennett used to hire a **wild man" to sit in on his gag conferences, 
whose whole job was to think up "wildies." Usually he was an all 

but brainless, speechless man, scarcely able to communicate his idea; 
but he had a totally uninhibited imagination. He might say nothing 
for an hour; then he'd mutter, "You take . . and all the relatively 
rational others would shut up and wait. "You take this cloud . . 
he would get out, sketching vague shapes in the air. Often he could 
get no further; but thanks to some kind of thought transference, 
saner men would take this cloud and make something of it. The wild 
man seems in fact to have functioned as the group's subconscious 
mind, the source of all creative energy. His ideas were so weird and 
amorphous that Sennett can no longer remember a one of them, or 
even how it turned out after ratiomd processing. But a fair equiva- 
lent might be one of the best comic sequences in a Laurel and Hardy 
picture. It is simple enough— simple and real, in fact, as a nightmare. 
Laurel and Hardy are trying to move a piano across a narrow sus- 
pension bridge. The bridge is slung over a sickening chasm, between 
a couple of Alps. Midway they meet a gorilla. 

Had he done nothing else, Sennett would be remembered for giv- 
ing a start to three of the four comedians who now began to apply 
their sharp individual talents to this newborn language. The one 
whom he did not train (he was on the lot briefly but Sennett barely 
remembers seeing him around) wore glasses, smiled a great deal and 
looked like the sort of eager young man who might have quit divinity 
school to hustle brushes. That was Harold Lloyd. The others were 
grotesque and poetic in their screen characters in degrees which ap- 
pear to be impossible when the magic of silence is broken. One, who 
never smiled, carried a face as still and sad as a daguerreotype through 
some of the most preposterously ingenious and visually satisfying 
physical comedy ever invented. That was Buster Keaton. One looked 
like an elderly baby and, at times, a baby dope fiend; he could do more 
with less than any other comedian. That was Harry Langdon. One 
looked like Charlie Chaplin, and he was the first man to give the si- 
lent language a soul. 

When Charlie ChapHn started to work for Sennett he had chiefly 
to reckon with Ford Sterling, the reigning comedian. Their first pic- 
ture together amounted to a duel before the assembled professionals. 
Sterling, by no means untalented, was a big man with a florid Teu- 
tonic style which, under this special pressure, he turned on full blast. 
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Chaplin defeated him within a few minutes with a wink of the mus- 
tache, a hitch of the trousers, a quirk of the little finger. 

With TUUe^s Punctured Romance, in 19 14, he became a major star. 
Soon after, he left Sennctt when Sennett refused to start a landslide 
among the other comedians by meeting the raise Chaplin demanded. 
Sennett is understandably wry about it in retrospect, but he still says, 
"I was right at the time." Of Chaplin he says simply, "Oh well, he's 
just the greatest artist that ever lived." None of Chaplin's former ri- 
vals rates him much lower than that; they speak of hkn no more jeal- 
ously than they might of God. We will try here only to suggest die 
essence of his supremacy. Of all comedians he worked most deeply 
and most shrewdly within a realization of what a human being is, and 
is up against The Tramp is as centrally representative of humanity, 
as many-sided and as m3rsterious, as Hamlet, and it seems unlikely that 
any dancer or actor can ever have excelled him in eloquence, variety 
or poignancy of motion. As for pure motion, even if he had never 
gone on to make his magnificent feature-length comedies, Chaplin 
would have made his period in movies a great one singlehanded even 
if he had made nothing except The Cure, or One AM. In the latter, 
barring one immobile taxi driver, Chaplin plays alone, as a drunk try- 
ing to get upstairs and into bed. It is a sort of inspired ebboration on 
a soft-shoe dance, involving an angry stuffed wildcat, small rugs on 
slippery floors, a Lazy Susan table, exquisite footwork on a flight of 
stairs, a contretemps with a huge, ferocious pendulum and the fun- 
niest and most perverse Murphy bed in movie history— and, always 
made physically lucid, the delicately weird mental processes of a man 
ethereally sozzled. 

Before Chaplin came to pictures people were content with a couple 
of gags per comedy; he got some kind of laugh every second. The 
minute he began to work he set standards— and continually forced 
them higher. Anyone who saw Chaplin eating a boiled shoe like brook 
trout in Thf Qold Rush, or embarrassed by a swallowed whistle in 
Cky Lights, has seen perfection. Most of the time, however, Chaplin 
got his laughter less from the gags, or from milking them in any or- 
dinary sense, than through his genius for what may be called inflection 
—the perfect, changeful shading of his physical and emotional atti- 
tudes toward the gag. Funny as his bout with the Murphy bed is, the 
glances of awe, expostulation and helpless, almost whimpering deare 
for vengeance which he darts at this infernal machine are even better. 

A painful and frequent error among tyros is breaking the comic 
line with a too-big laugh, then a letdown; or with a laugh which is 
out of key or irrelevant. The masters could ornament the main line 
beautifully; they never addled it. In A Night Out Chaplin, passed out, 
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is hauled along the sidewalk by die scrufiF of his coat by staggerii^ 
Ben Turpin. His toes trail; he is as supine as a sled. Turpin himself 
is so drunk he can hardly drag him. Chaplin comes quietly to, realizes 
how well he is being served by his struggling pal, and with a royally 
delicate gesture plucks and savors a flower. 

The finest pantomime, the deepest emotion, the richest and most 
poignant poetry were in Chaplin's work. He could probably f>anto- 
mime Bryce's The American CovrmomDealth without ever blurring a 
syllable and make it paralyzingly funny into the bargain. At the end 
of City Lights the bluid girl who has regained her sight, thanks to the 
Tramp, sees him for the first time. She has imagined and anticipated 
him as princely, to say the least; and it has never seriously occurred 
to him that he is inadequate. She recognizes who he must be by his 
shy, confident, shining joy as he comes silently toward her. And he 
recognizes himself, for the first time, through the terrible changes in 
her face. The camera just exchanges a few quiet close-ups of the 
emotions which shift and intensify in each face. It is enough to 
shrivel the heart to see, and it is the greatest piece of acting and the 
highest moment in movies. 

Harold Lloyd worked only a little while with Sennett. During most 
of his career he acted for another major comedy producer, Hal Roach. 
He tried at first to offset Chaplin's influence and establish his own in- 
dividuality by playing Chaplin's exact opposite, a character named 
Lonesome Luke who wore clothes much too small for him and whose 
gestures were likewise as un-Chaplinesque as possible. But he soon 
realized that an opposite in itself was a kind of slavishness. He dis- 
covered his own comic identity when he saw a movie about a fight- 
ing parson: a hero who wore glasses. He began to think about those 
glasses day and night. He decided on horn rims because they were 
youthful, ultravisible on the screen and on the verge of becoming 
fashionable (he was to make them so). Around these liirge lensless 
horn rims he began to develop a new character, nothing grotesque or 
eccentric, but a fresh, believable young man who could fit into a 
wide variety of stories. 

Lloyd depended more on story and situation than any of the other 
major comedians (he kept the best stable of gagmen in Hollywood, 
at one time hiring six) ; but unlike most "story" comedians he was also 
a very funny man from inside. He had, as he has written, "an unusually 
large comic vocabulary." More particularly he had an expertly ex- 
pressive body and even more expressive teeth, and out of his the- 
saurus of smiles he could at a moment's notice blend prissiness, breezi- 
ness and asininity, and still remain tremendously likable. His movies 
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were more extroverted and closer to ordinary life than any others of 
the best comedies: the vicissitudes of a New York taxi driver; the 
unaccepted college boy who, by desperate courage and inspired in- 
eptitude, wins the Big Game. He was especially good at putting a 
very timid, spoiled or brassy young fellow through devastating 
embarrassments. He went through one of his most uproarious 
Gedisemanes as a shy country youdi courting the nicest girl in town 
in Grandnuts Boy. He arrived dressed "strictly up to datt for the 
Spring of 1862/' as a subtitle observed, and found that the ancient 
colored butler wore a similar flowered waistcoat and moldering cut- 
away. He got one wandering, nervous forefinger dreadfully stuck 
in a fancy little vase. The girl began cheerfully to try to identify 
that queer smell which dilated from him; Grandpa's best suit was 
rife with mothballs. A tenacious litter of kittens feasted off the 
goose grease on his home-shined shoes. 

Lloyd was even better at the comedy of thrills. In Safety Last, 
as a rank amateur, he is forced to substitute for a human fly and to 
climb a medium-sized skyscraper. Dozens of awful things happen to 
him. He gets fouled up in a tennis net. Popcorn falls on him from a 
window above, and the local pigeons treat him like a cross between 
a lunch wagon and St. Francis of Assisi. A mouse runs up his britches 
leg, and the crowd below salutes his desperate dance on the window 
ledge with wild applause of the daredevil. A good deal of this full- 
length picture hangs thus by its eyelashes along the face of a buildii^. 
Each new floor is like a new stanza in a poem; and the higher and 
more horrifying it gets, the funnier it gets. 

In this movie Lloyd demonstrates beautifully his ability to do more 
than merely milk a gag, but to top it. (In an old, simple example of 
topping, an incredible number of tall men get, one by one, out of 
a small closed auto. After as many have clambered out as the joke 
will bear, one more steps out: a midget. That tops the gag. Then the 
auto collapses. That tops the topper.) In Safety Last Lloyd is driven 
out to the dirty end of a flagpole by a furious dog; the pole breaks 
and he falls, just managing to grab the minute hand of a huge dock. 
His weight promptly pulls the hand down from IX to VI. That would 
be more than enough for any ordinary comedian, but there is further 
logic in the situation. Now, hideously, the whole clockface pulls 
loose and slants from its trembling springs above the street. Getting 
out of difliculty with the clock, he makes still further use of the in- 
strument by getting one foot caught in one of these obstinate 
spnngs. 

A proper delaying of the ultrapredictable can of course be just as 
funny as a properly timed explosion of the unexpected. As Lloyd 
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approaches the end of his horrible hegira up the side of the building 
in Safety Last, it becomes clear to the audience, but not to him, that 
if he raises his head another couple of inches he is going to get mur- 
derously conked by one of the four arms of a revolving wind gauge. 
He delays the evil moment almost interminably, with one distraction 
and another, and every delay is a suspense-tightening laugh; he also 
gets his foot nicely entangled in a rope, so that when he does get hit, 
the payoff of one gag sends him careening head downward through 
the abyss into another. Lloyd was outstanding even among the master 
craftsmen at setting up a gag clearly, culminating and getting out 
of it deftly, and linking it smoothly to the next. Harsh experience 
also taught him a deep and fundamental rule: Never try to get "above" 
the audience. 

Lloyd tried it in The Freshmajj. He was to wear an unfinished, 
basted-together tuxedo to a college party, which would gradually, 
fall apart as he danced. Lloyd decided to skip the pants, a low-comedy 
cliche, and lose just the coat. His gag men warned him. A preview 
proved how right they were. Lloyd had to reshoot the whole expen- 
sive sequence, build it around defective pants and climax it with the 
inevitable. It was one of the funniest things he ever did. 

When Lloyd was still a very young man he lost about half his right 
hand (and nearly lost his sight) when a comedy bomb exploded pre- 
maturely. But in spite of his artificially built-out hand he continued 
to do his own dirty work, like all of the best comedians. The side of 
the building he climbed in Safety Last did not overhang the street, 
as it appears to. But the nearest landing place was a roof three floors 
below him, as he approached the top, and he did everything, of 
course, the hard way, i.e., the comic way, keeping his bottom stuck 
well out, his shoulders hunched, his hands and feet skidding over 
perdition. 

If great comedy must involve something beyond laughter, Lloyd 
was not a great comedian. If plain laughter is any criterion— and it is 
a healthy counterbalance to the other— few people have equaled him, 
and nobody has ever beaten him. 

Chaplin and Keaton and Lloyd were all more like each other, 
in one important way, than Harry Langdon was like any of them. 
Whatever else the others might be doing, they all used more or less 
elaborate physical comedy; Langdon showed how little of that one 
might use and still be a great silent-screen comedian. In his screen 
character he symbolized something as deeply and centrally human, 
though by no means as rangily so, as the Tramp. There was, of course, 
an immense difference in inventiveness and range of virtuosity. It 
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seemed as if Chaplin could do literally anything, on any instrument 
in the orchestra. Langdon had one queerly toned, unique little reed. 
But out of it he could get incredible melodies. 

Like Chaplin, Langdon wore a coat which buttoned on his wish- 
bone and swung out wide below, but the effect was very different: 
he seemed like an outsized baby who had begun to outgrow his 
clothes. The crown of his hat was rounded and the brim was turned up 
all around, like a little boy's hat, and he looked as if he wore diapers 
under his pants. His walk was that of a child which has just got sure 
on its feet, and his body and hands fitted that age. His face was kept 
pale to show off, with the simplicity of a nursery school drawing, 
the bright, ignorant, gentle eyes and the little twirling mouth. He had 
big moon cheeks, with dimples, and a Napoleonic forelock of mousy 
hair; the round, docile head seemed large in ratio to the cream-puff 
body. Twitchings of his face were signals of tiny discomforts too 
slowly registered by a tinier brain; quick, squirty little smiles showed 
his almost prehuman pleasures, his incurably premature trustfulness. 
He was a virtuoso of hesitations and of delicately indecisive motions, 
and he w^as particularly fine in a high wind, rounding a corner with 
a kind of skittering toddle, both hands nursing his hatbrim. 

He was as remarkable a master as Chaplin of subtle emotional and 
mental process and operated much more at leisure. He once got a 
good three hundred feet of continuously bigger laughs out of rub- 
bing his chest, in a crowded vehicle, with Limburger cheese, under 
the misapprehension that it was a cold salve. In another long scene, 
watching a brazen show girl change her clothes, he sat motionless, 
back to the camera, and registered the whole lexicon of lost inno- 
cence, shock, disapproval and disgust, with the back of his neck. His 
scenes with women were nearly always something special. Once a 
lady spy did everything in her power (under the Hays Office) to 
seduce him. Harry was polite, willing, even flirtatious in his little way. 
The only trouble was that he couldn't imaijine what in the world she 
was leering and pawing at him for, and that he was terribly ticklish. 
The Mata Hari wound up foaming at the mouth. 

There was also a sinister flicker of depravity about the Langdon 
character, all the more disturbing because babies arc premoral. He 
had an instinct for bringing his actual adulthood and figurative baby- 
ishness into frictions as crawly as a fingernail on a slate blackboard, 
and he wandered into areas of strangeness which were beyond the 
other comedians. In a nightmare in one movie he was forced to fight 
a large, muscular young man; the girl Harry loved was the prize. The 
young man was a good boxer; Harry could scarcely lift his gloves. 
The contest took place in a fiercely lighted prize ring, in a prodigious 
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pitch-dark arena. The only spectator was the girl, and she was rooting 
against Harry. As the fight went on, her eyes glittered ever more 
brightly with blood lust and, with glittering teeth, she tore her big 
straw hat to shreds. 

Langdon came to Sennett from a vaudeville act in which he had 
fought a losing battle with a recalcitrant automobile. The minute 
Frank Capra saw him he begged Sennett to let him work with him. 
Langdon was almost as childlike as the character he played. He had 
only a vague idea of his story or even of each scene as he played it; 
each time he went before the camera Capra would brief him on the 
general situation and then, as this finest of intuitive improvisers once 
tried to explain his work, "I'd go into my routine." The whole tragedy 
of the coming of dialogue as far as these comedians were concerned 
—and one reason for the increasing rigidity of comedy ever since— 
can be epitomized in the mere thought of Harry Langdon confronted 
with a script. 

Langdon's magic was in his innocence, and Capra took beautiful 
care not to meddle with it. The key to the proper use of Langdon, 
Capra always knew, was "the principle of the brick." "If there was 
a rule for writing Langdon material," he explains, "it was this: His 
only ally was God. Langdon might be saved by the brick falling on 
the cop, but it was verbotefi that he in any way motivate the brick's 
fall." Langdon became quickly and fantastically popular with three 
pictures. Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, The Strong Man and Long Pants; 
from then on he went downhill even faster. "The trouble was," Capra 
says, "that high-brow critics came around to explain his art to him. 
Also he developed an interest in dames. It was a pretty high life for 
such a Httle fellow." Langdon made two more pictures with high- 
brow writers, one of which (Three^s a Crowd) had some wonderful 
passages in it, including the prize-ring nightmare; then First National 
canceled his contract. He was reduced to mediocre roles and two- 
reelers which were more rehashes of his old gags; this time around 
they no longer seemed funny. "He never did really understand what 
hit him," says Capra. "He died broke [in 1944]. And he died of a 
broken heart. He was the most tragic figure I ever came across in 
show business." 

Buster Keaton started work at the age of three and a half with his 
parents in one of the roughest acts in vaudeville ("The Three 
Keatons"); Harry Houdini gave the child the name Buster in admira- 
tion for a fall he took down a flight of stairs. In his first movies Keaton 
teamed with Fatty Arbuckle under Sennett. He went on to become 
one of Metro's biggest stars and earners; a Keaton feature cost about 
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$200,000 to make and reliably grossed $2 million. Very early in his 
movie career friends asked him why he never smiled on the screen. 
He didn't realize he didn't. He had got the deadpan habit in variety; 
on the screen he had merely been so hard at work it had never oc- 
curred to him there was anything to smile about. Now he tried it just 
once and never again. He was by his whole style and nature so much 
the most deeply "silent" of the silent comedians that even a smile was 
as deafeningly out of key as a yell. In a way his pictures are like a 
transcendent juggling act in which it seems that the whole universe 
is in exquisite flying motion and the one point of repose is the juggler's 
effortless, uninterested face. 

Keaton's face ranked almost with Lincoln's as an early American 
archetype; it was haunting, handsome, almost beautiful, yet it was 
irreducibly funny; he improved matters by topping it off with a 
deadly horizontal hat, as flat and thin as a phonograph record. One 
can never forget Keaton wearing it, standing erect at the prow as 
his little boat is being launched. The boat goes grandly down the skids 
and, just as grandly, straight on to the bottom. Keaton never budges. 
The last you see of him, the water lifts the hat off the stoic head and 
it floats away. 

No other comedian could do as much with the deadpan. He used 
this great, sad, motionless face to suggest various related things: a one- 
track mind near the track's end of pure insanity; mulish imperturb- 
ability under the wildest of circumstances; how dead a human being 
can get and still be alive; an awe-inspiring sort of patience and power 
to endure, proper to granite but uncanny in flesh and blood. Every- 
thing that he was and did bore out this rigid face and played laughs 
against it. When he moved his eyes, it was like seeing them move in a 
statue. His short-legged body was all sudden, machinelike angles, 
governed by a daft aplomb. When he swept a semaphorelike arm to 
point, you could almost hear the electrical impulse in the signal block. 
When he ran from a cop his transitions from accelerating walk to 
easy jog trot to brisk canter to headlong gallop to flogged-piston 
sprint— always floating, above this frenzy, the untroubled, untouch- 
able face— were as distinct and as soberly in order as an automatic 
gearshift. 

Keaton was a wonderfully resourceful inventor of mechanistic gags 
(he still spends much of his time fooling with Erector sets) ; as he ran 
afoul of locomotives, steamships, prefabricated and overelectrified 
houses, he put himself through some of the hardest and cleverest pun- 
ishment ever designed for laughs. In Sherlock Jr., boiling along on 
the handlebars of a motorcycle quite unaware that he has lost his 
driver, Keaton whips through city traffic, breaks up a tug-of-war, gets 
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a shovelful of dirt in the face from each of a long line of Rockette- 
timed ditchdiggers, approaches at high speed a log which is hinged 
open by dynamite precisely soon enough to let him through and, 
hitting an obstruction, leaves the handlebars like an arrow leaving a 
bow, whams through the window of a shack in which the heroine 
is about to be violated, and hits the heavy feet first, knocking him 
through the opposite wall. The whole sequence is as clean in motion 
as the trajectory of a bullet. 

Much of the charm and edge of Keaton's comedy, however, lay 
in the subtle leverages of expression he could work against his nominal 
deadpan. Trapped in the side wheel of a ferryboat, saving himself 
from drowning only by walking, then desperately running, inside 
die accelerating wheel like a squirrel in a cage, his only real concern 
was, obviously, to keep his hat on. Confronted by Love, he was not 
as deadpan as he was cracked up to be, either; there was an odd, 
abrupt motion of his head which suggested a horse nipping after a 
sugar lump. 

Keaton worked strictly for laughs, but his work came from so 
far inside a curious and original spirit that he achieved a great deal 
besides, especially in his feature-length comedies. (For plain hard 
laughter his nineteen short comedies— the negatives of which have 
been lost— were even better.) He was the only major comedian who 
kept sentiment almost entirely out of his work, and he brought pure 
physical comedy to its greatest heights. Beneath his lack of emotion 
he was also uninsistently sardonic; deep below that, giving a disturb- 
ing tension and grandeur to the foolishness, for those who sensed it, 
there was in his comedy a freezing whisper not of pathos but of mel- 
ancholia. With the humor, the craftsmanship and the action there 
was often, besides, a fine, still and sometimes dreamlike beauty. Much 
of his Civil War picture The General is within hailing distance of 
Mathew Brady. And there is a ghostly, unforgettable moment in The 
Navigator when, on a deserted, softly rolling ship, all the pale doors 
along a deck swing open as one behind Keaton and, as one, slam 
shut, in a hair-raising illusion of noise. 

Perhaps because "dry" comedy is so much more rare and odd than 
"dry" wit, there are people who never much cared for Keaton. Those 
who do cannot care mildly. 

As soon as the screen began to talk, silent comedy was pretty well 
finished. The hardy and prolific Mack Sennett made the transfer; 
he was the first man to put Bing Crosby and W. C. Fields on the 
screen. But he was essentially a silent-picture man, and by the time 
the Academy awarded him a special Oscar for his "lasting contribu- 
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tion to the comedy technique of the screen" (in 1938), he was no 
longer active. As for the comedians we have spoken of in particular, 
they were as badly off as fine dancers suddenly required to appear 
in plays. 

Harold Lloyd, whose work was most nearly realistic, naturally 
coped least unhappily with the added realism of speech; he made 
several talking comedies. But good as the best were, they were not 
so good as his silent work, and by the late '30s he quit acting. A few 
years ago he returned to play the lead (and play it beautifully) in 
Preston Sturges' The Sin of Harold Diddlebock, but this exceptional 
picture— which opened, brilliantly, with the closing reel of Lloyd's 
The Freshma7i—\\2is not yet been generally released. 

Like Chaplin, Lloyd was careful of his money; he is still rich and ac- 
tive. Last June, in the presence of President Truman, he became 
Imperial Potentate of the A.A.O.N.M.S. (Shriners). Harry Langdon, 
as we have said, was a broken man when sound came in. 

Up to the middle '30s Buster Keaton made several feature-length 
pictures (with such players as Jimmy Durante, Wallace Beery and 
Robert Montgomery); he also made a couple of dozen talking shorts. 
Now and again he managed to get loose into motion, without having 
to talk, and for a moment or so the screen would start singing again. 
But his dark, dead voice, though it was in keeping with the visual 
character, tore his intensely silent style to bits and destroyed the 
illusion within which he worked. He gallantly and correctly refuses 
to regard himself as "retired." Besides occasional bits, spots and minor 
roles in Hollywood pictures, he has worked on summer stages, made 
talking comedies in France and Mexico and clowned in a French 
circus. This summer he has played the straw hats in Three Men on a 
Horse. He is planning a television program. He also has a working 
agreement with Metro. One of his jobs there is to construct comedy 
sequences for Red Skelton. 

The only man who reallv^ survived the flood was Chaplin, rhe only 
one who was rich, proud and popular enough to afford to stay silent. 
He brought out two of his greatest nontalking comedies. City Lights 
and Modern Times, in the middle of an avalanche of talk, spoke gib- 
berish and, in the closing moments, plain English in The Great Dicta- 
tor, and at last made an all-talking picture, Monsieur Verdoiix, creat- 
ing for that purpose an entirely new character who might properly 
talk a blue streak. Verdoiix is the greatest of talking comedies though 
so cold and savage that it had to find its public in grimly experienced 
Europe. 

Good comedy, and some that was better than good, outlived silence, 
but there has been less and less of it. The talkies brought one great 
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comedian, the late, majestically lethargic W. C Fields, who could not 
possibly have worked as well in silence; he was the toughest and the 
most warmly human of all screen comedians, and Ifs a Gift and The 
Bank Dick, fiendishly funny and incisive white-collar comedies, rank 
high among the best comedies (and best movies) ever made. Laurel 
and Hardy, the only comedians who managed to preserve much of the 
large, low style of silence and who began to explore the comedy of 
sound, have made nothing since 1945. Walt Disney, at his best an 
inspired comic inventor and teller of fairy stories, lost his stride during 
the war and has since regained it only at moments. Preston Sturges has 
made brilliant, satirical comedies, but his pictures are smart, nervous 
comedy-dramas merely italicized with slapstick. The Marx Brothers 
were sidespUtters but they made their best comedies years ago. 
Jimmy Durante is mainly a night-club genius; Abbott and Costello 
are semiskilled laborers, at best; Bob Hope is a good radio comedian 
with a pleasing presence, but not much more, on the screen. 

There is no hope that screen comedy will get much better than it is 
without new, gifted young comedians who really belong in movies, 
and without freedom for their experiments. For everyone who may 
appear we have one last, invidious comparison to offer as a guidepost. 

One of the most popular recent comedies is Bob Hope's The Pale- 
face. We take no pleasure in blackening The Paleface; we single it 
out, rather, because it is as good as we've got. Anything that is said 
of it here could be said, with interest, of other comedies of our time. 
Most of the laughs in The Paleface are verbal. Bob Hope is very adroit 
with his lines and now and then, when the words don't get in the way, 
he makes a good beginning as a visual comedian. But only the begin- 
ning, never the middle or the end. He is funny, for instance, reacting 
to a shot of violent whisky. But he does not know how to get still 
funnier (i.e., how to build and milk) or how to be funniest last (i.e., 
how to top or cap his gag) . The camera has to fade out on the same 
old face he started with. 

One sequence is promisingly set up for visual comedy. In it, Hope 
and a lethal local boy stalk each other all over a cow town through 
streets which have been emptied in fear of their duel. The gag here 
is that through accident and stupidity they keep just failing to find 
each other. Some of it is quite funny. But the fun slackens between 
laughs like a weak clothesline, and by all the logic of humor (which is 
ruthlessly logical) the biggest laugh should come at the moment, and 
through the way, they finally spot each other. The sequence is so 
weakly thought out that at that crucial moment the camera can't 
afford to watch them; it switches to Jane Russell. 

Now we turn to a masterpiece. In The Navigator Buster Keaton 
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works with practically the same gag as Hope's duel. Adrift on a ship 
which he believes is otherwise empty, he drops a lighted cigarette. A 
girl finds it. She calls out and he hears her; each then tries to find the 
other. First each walks purposefully down the long, vacant starboard 
deck, the girl, then Keaton, turning the corner just in time not to see 
each other. Next time around each of them is trotting briskly, very 
much in earnest; going at the same pace, they miss each other just 
the same. Next time around each of them is going like a bat out of 
hell. Again they miss. Then the camera withdraws to a point of van- 
tage at the stern, leans its chin in its hand and just watches the whole 
intricate superstructure of the ship as the protagonists stroll, steal 
and scuttle from level to level, up, down and sidewise, always man- 
aging to miss each other by hairbreadths, in an enchantingly neat 
and elaborate piece of timing. There are no subsidiary gags to get 
laughs in this sequence and there is little loud laughter; merely a quiet 
and steadily increasing kind of delight. When Keaton has got all he 
can out of this fine modification of the movie chase he invents a fine 
device to bring the two together: the girl, thoroughly winded, sits 
down for a breather, indoors, on a plank which workmen have left 
across sawhorses. Keaton pauses on an upper deck, equally winded 
and puzzled. What follows happens in a couple of seconds at most: 
Air suction whips his silk topper backward down a ventilator; grab- 
bing frantically for it, he backs against the lip of the ventilator, 
jackknifes and falls in backward. Instantly the camera cuts back to 
the girl. A topper falls through the ceiling and lands tidily, right 
side up, on the plank beside her. Before she can look more than 
startled, its owner follows, head between his knees, crushes the 
topper, breaks the plank with the point of his spine and proceeds to 
the floor. The breaking of the plank smacks Boy and Girl together. 

It is only fair to remember that the silent comedians would have as 
hard a time playing a talking scene as Hope has playing his visual ones, 
and that writing and directing are as accoiintnble for the failure as 
Hope himself. But not even the humblest journeymen of the silent 
years would have let themselves off so easily. Like the masters, they 
knew, and sweated to obey, the laws of their craft. 
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by Robert Warshoio 



Because of its obvious symbolism^ 
scenic possibilities and message- 
pronenesSj the Western movie has 
always been a favorite among film 
makers. Unfortunately a lot of 
nonsense has been 'written about 
the alleged hidden meanings in 
Wester?is. Robert Warshow's anal- 
ysis of several well-known West- 
erns is a distinct exception (pub- 
lished in Partisan Review, March 
1954). It is one of the very few 
statements that fully explores the 
significance of style and content 
in this genre. 



They that have power to hurt and will do none, 
That do not do the thing they most do show, 
Who, moving others, are themselves as stone. 
Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow; 
They righdy do inherit heaven's graces. 
And husband nature's riches from expense; 
They are the lords and owners of their faces, 
Others but stewards of their excellence. 

The two most successful creations of American movies are the 
gangster and the Westerner: men with guns. Guns as physical ob- 
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jects, and the postures associated with their use, form the visual and 
emotional center of both types of films. I suppose this reflects the 
importance of guns in the fantasy life of Americans; but that is a 
less illuminating point than it appears to be. 

The gangster movie, which no longer exists in its "classical" form, 
is a story of enterprise and success ending in precipitate failure. Suc- 
cess is conceived as an increasing power to work injury, it belongs 
to the city, and it is of course a form of evil (though the gangster's 
death, presented usually as "punishment," is perceived simply as de- 
feat) . The peculiarity of the gangster is his unceasing, nervous activ- 
ity. The exact nature of his enterprises may remain vague, but his 
commitment to enterprise is alw ays clear, and all the more clear 
because he operates outside the field of utility. He is without culture, 
without manners, without leisure, or at any rate his leisure is likely 
to be spent in debauchery so compulsively aggressive as to seem only 
another aspect of his "work." But he is graceful, moving like a dancer 
among the crowded dangers of the city. 

Like other tycoons, the gangster is crude in conceiving his ends but 
by no means inarticulate; on the contrary, he is usually expansive 
and noisy (the introspective gangster is a fairly recent development), 
and can state definitely what he wants: to take over the North Side, 
to own a hundred suits, to be Number One. But new "frontiers" will 
present themselves infinitely, and by a rigid convention it is under- 
stood that as soon as he wishes to rest on h^ gains, he is on the way to 
destruction. 

The gangster is lonely and melancholy, and can give the impression 
of a profound worldly wisdom. He appeals most to adolescents with 
their impatience and their feeling of being outsiders, but more gen- 
erally he appeals to that side of all of us which refuses to believe in 
the "normal" possibilities of happiness and achievement; the gangster 
is the "no" to that great American "yes" which is stamped so big over 
our official culture and yet has so little to do with the way we really 
feel about our lives. But the gangster's loneliness and melancholy are 
not "authentic"; like everything else that belongs to him, they are 
not honestly come by: he is lonely and melancholy not because life 
ultimately demands such feelings but because he has put himself in a 
position where everybody wants to kill him and eventually some- 
body will. He is wide open and defenseless, incomplete because un- 
able to accept any limits or come to terms with his own nature, fear- 
ful, loveless. And the story of his career is a nightmare inversion of 
the values of ambition and opportunity. From the window of Scar- 
face's bulletproof apartment can be seen an electric sign proclaiming, 
"The World Is Yours," and, if I remember, this sign is the last thing 
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we see after Scarface lies dead in the street. In the end it is the 
gangster's weakness as much as his power and freedom that appeals 
to US; the world is not ours, but it is not his either, and in his death 
he "pays" for our fantasies, releasing us momentarily both from the 
concept of success, which he denies by caricaturing it, and from the 
need to succeed, which he shows to be dangerous.^ 

The Western hero, by contrast, is a figure of repose. He resembles 
the gangster in being lonely and to some degree melancholy. But his 
melancholy comes from the "simple" recognition that life is unavoid- 
ably serious, not from the disproportions of his own temperament. 
And his loneliness is organic, not imposed on him by his situation but 
belonging to him intimately and testifying to his completeness. The 
gangster must reject others violently or draw them violently to him. 
The Westerner is not thus compelled to seek love; he is prepared to 
accept it, perhaps, but he never asks of it more than it can give, and 
we see him constantly in situations where love is at best an irrele- 
vance. If there is a woman he loves, she is usually unable to under- 
stand his motives; she is against killing and being killed, and he finds 
it impossible to explain to her that there is no point in being "against" 
these things: they belong to his world. 

Very often this woman is from the East and her failure to under- 
stand represents a clash of cultures. In the American mind, refine- 
ment, virtue, civilization, Christianity itself, are seen as feminine, 
and therefore women are often portrayed as possessing some kind of 
deeper wisdom, while the men, for all their apparent self-assurance, 
are fundamentally childish. But the West, lacking the graces of 
civilization, is the place "where men are men"; in Western movies, 
men have the deeper wisdom and the women are children. Those 
women in the Western movies who share the hero's understanding 
of life are prostitutes (or, as they are usually presented, barroom 
entertainers)— women, tliat is, who have come to understand in the 
most practical way how love can be an irrelevance, and therefore 
'^fallen" women. The gangster, too, associates with prostitutes, but 
for him the important things about a prostitute are her passive avail- 
ability and her costliness; she is part of his winnings. In Western 
movies, the important thing about a prostitute is her quasi-mascu- 
line independence: nobody owns her, nothing has to be explained 
to her, and she is not, like a virtuous woman, a 'Value" that demands 
to be protected. When the Westerner leaves the prostitute for a 
virtuous woman— for love— he is in fact forsaking a way of life, 

1 1 discussed gangster movies at greater length in an ardde called "The 
Gangster as Tragic Hero" (PR, February 1948) . 
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though the point of the choice is often obscured by having the pros- 
titute killed by getting into the line of fire. 

The Westerner is par excellence a man of leisure. Even when he 
wears the badge of a marshal or, more rarely, owns a ranch, he ap- 
pears to be unemployed. We see him standing at a bar, or playing 
poker— a game which expresses perfectly his talent for remaining 
relaxed in the midst of tension— or perhaps camping out on the 
plains on some extraordinary errand. If he does own a ranch, it is 
in the background; we are not actually aware that he owns any- 
thing except his horse, his guns, and the one worn suit of clothing 
which is likely to remain unchanged all through the movie. It comes 
as a surprise to see him take money from his pocket or an extra 
shirt from his saddlebags. As a rule we do not even know where he 
sleeps at night and don't think of asking. Yet it never occurs to us 
that he is a poor man. There is no poverty in Western movies, and 
really no wealth either; those great cattle domains and shipments of 
gold which figure so largely in the plots are moral and not material 
quantities, not the objects of contention but only its occasion. Pos- 
sessions too are irrelevant. 

Employment of some kind— usually unproductive— is always open 
to the Westerner, but when he accepts it, it is not because he needs 
to make a living, much less from any idea of "getting ahead." Where 
could he want to "get ahead" to? By the time we see him, he is 
already "there"; he can ride a horse faultlessly, keep his countenance 
in the face of death, and draw his gun a Uttle faster and shoot it a 
little straighter than anyone he is likely to meet. These are sharply 
defined acquirements, giving to the figure of the Westerner an ap- 
parent moral clarity which corresponds to the clarity of his physi- 
cal image against his bare landscape; initially, at any rate, the West- 
cm movie presents itself as being without mystery, its whole universe 
comprehended in what we see on the screen. 

Much of this apparent simplicity arises directly from those "cine- 
matic" elements which have long been understood to give the West- 
em theme its special appropriateness for the movies: the wide 
expanses of land, the free movement of men on hors^ As guns con- 
stitute the visible moral center of the Western movie, suggesting 
continually the possibiUty of violence, so land and horses represent 
the movie's material basis, its sphere of action. But the land and the 
horses have also a moral significance; the physical freedom they rep- 
resent belongs to the moral "openness" of the West— corresponding 
to the fact that guns are carried where they can be seen. (And, as 
we shall see, the character of land and horses changes as the West- 
ern film becomes more complex.) 
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The gangster's world is less open, and his arts not so easily identi- 
fiable as the Westerner's. Perhaps he too can keep his countenance, 
but the mask he wears is really no mask; its purpose is precisely to 
make evident the fact that he desperately wants to "get ahead" and 
will stop at nothing. Where the Westerner imposes himself by the 
appearance of unshakable control, the gangster's pre-eminence lies 
in the suggestion that he may at any moment lose control; his 
strength is not in being able to shoot faster or straighter than others, 
but in being more willing to shoot. "Do it first," says Scarface, ex- 
pounding his mode of operation, "and keep on doing it! " With the 
Westerner, it is a crucial point of honor not to "do it first"; his gun 
remains in its holster until the moment of combat. 

There is no suggestion, however, that he draws the gun reluc- 
tantly. The Westerner could not fulfill himself if the moment did 
not finally come when he can shoot his enemy down. But because 
that moment is so thoroughly the expression of his being, it must 
be kept pure. He will not violate the accepted forms of combat 
though by doing so he could save a city. And he can wait. "When 
you call me that— smile!"— the villain smiles weaklv, soon he is 
laughing with horrible joviality, and the crisis is past. But it is al- 
lowed to pass because it must come again; sooner or later Trampas 
will "make his play," and the Virginian will be ready for him. 

What does the Westerner fight for? We know he is on the side 
of justice and order, and of course it can be said he fights for these 
things. But such broad aims never correspond exactly to his real 
motives; they only offset him his opportunity. The Westerner him- 
self, when an explanation is asked of him (usually by a woman), is 
likely to say that he does what he "has to do." If justice and order 
did not continually demand his protection, he would be without a 
calling. Indeed, we come upon him often in just that situation, as 
the reign of law settles over the West and he is forced to see that 
his day is over; those are the pictures which end with his death or 
with his departure for some more remote frontier. What he de- 
fends, at bottom, is the purity of his own image— in fact his honor. 
This is what makes him invulnerable. When the gangster is killed, 
his whole life is shown to have been a mistake, but the image the 
Westerner seeks to maintain can be presented as clearly in defeat 
as in victory: he fights not for advantage and not for the right, but 
to state what he is, and he must live in a world which permits that 
statement. The Westerner is the last gentleman, and the movies 
which over and over again tell his story are probably the last art 
form in which the concept of honor retains its strength. 

Of course I do not mean to say that ideas of virtue and justice 
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and courage have gone out of culture. Honor is more than these 
things; it is a style, concerned with harmonious appearances as much 
as with desirable consequences, and tending therefore toward the 
denial of life in favor of art. **Who hath it? he that died o* Wednes- 
day." On the whole, a world that leans to FalstaflF's view is a more 
civilized and even, finally, a more graceful world. It is just the 
march of civilization that forces the Westerner to move on; and if 
we actually had to confront the question it might turn out that the 
woman who refuses to understand him is right as often as she is 
wrong. But we do not confront the question. Where the Westerner 
lives it is alwa)^ about 1870— not the real 1870, either, or the real 
West— and he is killed or goes away when his position becomes 
problematical. The fact that he continues to hold our attention is 
evidence enough that, in his proper frame, he presents an image of 
personal nobility that is still real for us. 

Qearly, this image easily becomes ridiculous; we need only look 
at William S. Hart or Tom Mix, who in the wooden absoluteness 
of their virtue represented little that an adult could take seriously; 
and doubtless such figures as Gene Autry or Roy Rogers are no 
better, though I confess I have seen none of their movies. Some 
film enthusiasts claim to find in the early, unsophisticated Westerns 
a "cinematic purity" that has since been lost; this idea is as valid, 
and finally as misleading, as T. S. Eliot's statement that Everyman 
is the only play in English that stays within the limitations of art. 
The truth is that the Westerner comes into the field of serious art 
only when his moral code, without ceasing to be compelling, is seen 
also to be imperfect. The Westerner at his best exhibits a moral 
ambiguity which darkens his image and saves him from absurdity; 
this ambiguity arises from the fact that, whatever his justifications, 
he is a killer of men. 

In The Virginian^ which is an archetypal Western movie as Scar- 
face or Little Caesar are archetypal gangster movies, there is a 
lynching in which the hero (Gary Cooper), as leader of a posse, 
must supervise the hanging of his best friend for stealing cattle. 
With the growth of American "social consciousness," it is no longer 
possible to present a lynching in the movies unless the point is the 
illegality and injustice of the lynching itself; The Ox-Bow Incident^ 
made in 1943, explicitly puts forward the newer point of view and 
can be regarded as a kind of "anti-Western." But in 1929, when 
The Virginian was made, the present inhibition about lynching was 
not yet in force; the justice, and therefore the necessity, of the 
hanging is never questioned— except by the schoolteacher from the 
East, whose refusal to understand serves as usual to set forth more 
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sharply the deeper seriousness of the West. The Virginian is thus 
in a tragic dilemma where one moral absolute conflicts with another 
and the choice of either must leave a moral stain. If he had chosen 
to save his friend, he would have violated the image of himself that 
he had made essential to his existence, and the movie would have 
had to end with his death, for only by his death could the image 
have been restored. Having chosen instead to sacrifice his friend to 
the higher demands of the "code"— the only choice worthy of him, 
as even the friend understands— he is none the less stained by the 
killing, but what is needed now to set accounts straight is not his 
death but the death of the villain Trampas, the leader of the cattle 
thieves, who had escaped the posse and abandoned the Virginian's 
friend to his fate. Again the woman intervenes: Why must there be 
more killing? If the hero really loved her, he would leave town, re- 
fusing Trampas' challenge. What good will it be if Trampas should 
kill him.^ But the Virginian does once more what he "has to do" 
and in avenging his friend's death wipes out the stain on his own 
honor. Yet his victory cannot be complete: no death can be paid for 
and no stain truly wiped out; the movie is still a tragedy, for though 
the hero escapes with his life, he has been forced to confront die 
ultimate limits of his moral ideas. 

This mature sense of limitation and unavoidable guilt is what 
gives the Westerner a "right" to his melancholy. It is true that the 
gangster's story is also a tragedy— in certain formal ways more 
clearly a tragedy than the Westerner's— but it is a romantic tragedy, 
based on a hero whose defeat springs with almost mechanical inev- 
itability from the outrageous presumption of his demands: the gang- 
ster is bound to go on until he is killed. The Westerner is a more 
classical figure, self-contained and limited to begin with, seeking 
not to extend his dominion but only to assert his personal value, and 
his tragedy lies in the fact that even this circumscribed demand 
cannot be fully realized. Since the Westerner is not a murderer but 
(most of the time) a man of virtue, and since he is always prepared 
for defeat, he retains his inner invulnerability and his story need 
not end with his death (and usually does not); but what we finally 
respond to is not his victory but his defeat. 

Up to a point, it is plain that the deeper seriousness of the good 
Western films comes from the introduction of a realism, both physi- 
cal and psychological, that was missing with Tom Mix and William 
S. Hart. As lines of age have come into Gary Cooper's face since 
The Virginian^ so the outlines of the Western movie in general have 
become less smooth, its background more drab. The sun still beats 
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Upon the town, but the camera is likely now to take advantage of 
this illumination to seek out more closely the shabbiness of build- 
ings and furniture, the loose, worn hang of clothing, the wrinkles 
and dirt of the faces. Once it has been discovered that the true 
theme of the Western movie is not the freedom and expansiveness 
of frontier life, but its limitations, its material bareness, the pres- 
sures of obligation, then even the landscape itself ceases to be quite 
the arena of free movement it once was, but becomes instead a great 
empty waste, cutting down more often than it exaggerates the stat- 
ure of the horseman who rides across it. We are more likely now 
to see the Westerner struggling against the obstacles of the physical 
world (as in the wonderful scenes on the desert and among the 
rocks in The Last Posse) than carelessly surmounting them. Even 
the horses, no longer the "friends" of man or the inspired chargers 
of knight-errantry, have lost much of the moral significance that 
once seemed to belong to them in their careering across the screen. 
It seems to me the horses grow tired and stumble more often than 
they did, and that we see liiem less frequently at the gallop. 

In The Gunfighter, a remarkable film of a couple of years ago, 
the landscape has virtually disappeared. Most of the action takes 
place indoors, in a cheerless saloon where a tired "bad man" (Greg- 
ory Peck) contemplates the waste of his life, to be senselessly killed 
at the end by a vicious youngster setting off on the same futile 
path. The movie is done in cold, quiet tones of gray, and every ob- 
ject in it— faces, clothing, a table, the hero's heavy mustache— is 
given an air of uncompromising authenticity, suggesting those dim 
photographs of the nineteenth-century West in which Wyatt Earp, 
say, turns out to be a blank untidy figure posing awkwardly before 
some uninteresting building. This "authenticity," to be sure, is only 
aesthetic; the chief fact about nineteenth-century photographs, to 
my eyes at any rate, is how stonily they refuse to yield up the 
truth. But that limitation is just what is needed: by preserving some 
hint of the rigidity of archaic photography (only in tone and decor, 
never in composition), The Gu?i fighter can permit us to feel that 
we are looking at a more "real" West than the one the movies have 
accustomed us to— harder, duller, less "romantic"— and yet without 
forcing us outside the boundaries which give the Western movie its 
validity. 

We come upon the hero of The Gunfighter at the end of a career 
in which he has never upheld justice and order, and has been at times, 
apparently, an actual criminal; in this case, it is clear that the hero 
has been wrong and the woman who has rejected his way of life has 
been right. He is thus without any of the larger justifications and 
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knows himself a ruined man. There can be no question of his "re- 
deeming" himself in any socially constructive way. He is too much 
the victim of his own reputation to turn marshal as one of his old 
friends has done, and he is not offered the sentimental solution of a 
chance to give up his life for some good end; the whole point is that 
he exists outside the field of social value. Indeed, if we were once al- 
lowed to see him in the days of his "success,'* he might become a 
figure like the gangster, for his career has been aggressively "anti- 
social" and the practical problem he faces is the gangster's problem: 
there will always be somebody trying to kill him. Yet it is obviously 
absurd to speak of him as "antisocial," not only because we do not 
see him acting as a criminal, but more fundamentally because we do 
not see his milieu as a society. Of course it has its "social problems" 
and a kind of static history: civilization is always just at the point of 
driving out the old freedom; there are women and children to repre- 
sent the possibility of a settled life; and there is the marshal, a bad man 
turned good, determined to keep at least his area of jurisdiction at 
peace. But these elements are not, in fact, a part of the film's "real- 
ism," even though they come out of the real history of the West; they 
belong to the conventions of the form, to that accepted framework 
which makes the film possible in the first place, and they exist not to 
provide a standard by which the gunfighter can be judged, but only 
to set him off. The true "civilization" of the Western movie is always 
embodied in an individual, good or bad is more a matter of personal 
bearing than of social consequences, and the conflict of good and bad 
is a duel between two men. Deeply troubled and obviously doomed, 
the gunfighter is the Western hero still, perhaps all the more because 
his value must express itself entirely in his own being— in his presence, 
the way he holds our eyes— and in contradiction to the facts. No 
matter what he has done, he looks right, and he remains invulnerable 
because, without acknowledging anyone else's right to judge him, 
he has judged his own failure and has already assimilated it, under- 
standing—as no one else understands except the marshal and the bar- 
room girl— that he can do nothing but play out the drama of the gun 
fight again and again until the time comes when it will be he who 
gets killed. What "redeems" him is that he no longer believes in this 
drama and nevertheless wiU continue to play his role perfectly; the 
pattern is all. 

The proper function of realism in the Western movie can only be 
to deepen the lines of that pattern. It is an art form for connoisseurs, 
where the spectator derives his pleasure from the appreciation of 
minor variations within the working out of a pre-established order. 
One does not want too much novelty; it comes as a shock, for instance. 
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when the hero is made to operate without a gun, as has been done in 
several pictures (e.g., Destry Rides Again), and our uneasiness is 
allayed only when he is finally compelled to put his "pacifism" aside. 
If the hero can be shown to be troubled, complex, fallible, even 
eccentric, or the villain given some psychological taint or, better, 
some evocative physical mannerism, to shade the colors of his villainy, 
that is all to the good. Indeed, that kind of variation is absolutely 
necessary to keep the type from becoming sterile; we do not want to 
see the same movie over and over again, only the same form. But 
when the impulse toward realism is extended into a "reinterpretation" 
of the West as a developed society, drawing our eyes away from the 
hero if only to the extent of showing him as the one dominant figure 
in a complex social order, then the pattern is broken and the West 
itself begins to be uninteresting. If the "social problems" of the 
frontier are to be the movie's chief concern, there is no longer any 
point in re-examining these problems twenty times a year; they have 
been solved, and the people for whom they once were real are dead. 
Moreover, the hero himself, still the film's central figure, now tends 
to become its one unassimilable element, since he is the most "unreal." 

The Ox-Bow Incident, by denying the convention of the lynching, 
presents us with a modem "social drama" and evokes a corresponding 
response, but in doing so it almost makes the Western setting irrele- 
vant, a mere backdrop of beautiful scenery. (It is significant that 
The Ox-Boil) Incident has no hero; a hero would have to stop the 
lynching or be killed in trying to stop it, and then the "problem" of 
lynching would no longer be central.) Even in The Gunfighter the 
women and children are a little too much in evidence, threatening 
constantly to become a real focus of concern instead of simply part 
of the given framework, and the young tough who kills the hero has 
too much the air of juvenile criminahty; the hero himself could never 
have been like that, and the idea of a cycle being repeated therefore 
loses its sharpness. But the most striking example of the confusion 
created by a too conscientious "social" realism is in the celebrated 
High Noon. 

In High Noon we find Gary Cooper still the upholder of order 
that he was in The Virginian, but twenty-four years older, stooped, 
slower moving, awkward, his face lined, the flesh sagging, a less beau- 
tiful and weaker figure, but with the suggestion of greater depth that 
belongs almost automatically to age. Like the hero of The Gunfighter, 
he no longer has to assert his character and is no longer interested in 
the drama of combat; it is hard to imagine that he might once have 
been so youthful as to say, "When you call me that— smile!" In fact, 
when we come upon him he is hanging up his guns and his marshal's 
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badge in order to begin a new, peaceful life with his bride, who is a 
Quaker. But then the news comes that a man he sent to prison has 
been pardoned and will get to town on the noon train; three friends of 
this man have come to wait for him at the station, and when the freed 
convict arrives the four of them will come to kill the marshal He is 
thus trapped; the bride will object, the hero himself will waver much 
more than he would have done twenty-four years ago, but in the end 
he will play out the drama because it is what he "has to do." All this 
belongs to the established form (there is even the "fallen woman** 
who understands the marshal's position as his wife does not). Leaving 
aside the crudity of building up suspense by means of the clock, the 
actual Western drama of High Noon is well handled and forms a 
good companion piece to The Virginian, showing in both conception 
and technique the ways in which the Western movie has naturally 
developed. 

But there is a second drama along with the first. As the marshal 
sets out to find deputies to help him deal with the four gunmen, we 
are taken through the various social strata of the town, each group 
in turn refusing its assistance out of cowardice, malice, irresponsi- 
bility, or venality. With this we are in the field of "social drama"— of 
a very low order, incidentally, altogether unconvincing and display- 
ing a vulgar antipopulism that has marred some other movies of 
Stanley Kramer's. But the falsity of the "social drama" is less impor- 
tant than the fact that it does not belong in the movie to begin with. 
The technical problem was to make it necessary for the marshal to 
face his enemies alone; to explain ivhy the other townspeople are not 
at his side is to raise a question which does not exist in the proper 
frame of the Western movie, where the hero is "naturally" alone and 
it is only necessary to contrive the physical absence of those who 
might be his allies, if any contrivance is needed at all. In addition, 
though the hero of High Noon proves himself a better man than all 
around him, the actual effect of this contrast is to lessen his stature: 
he becomes only a rejected man of virtue. In our final glimpse of him, 
as he rides away through the town where he has spent most of his 
life without really imposing himself on it, he is a pathetic rather than 
a tragic figure. And his departure has another meaning as well; the 
"social drama" has no place for him. 

But there is also a different way of violating the Western form. 
This is to yield entirely to its static quality as legend and to the 
"cinematic" temptations of its landscape, the horses, the quiet men. 
John Ford's famous Stagecoach (1938) had much of this unhappy 
preoccupation with style, and the same director's My Darli?ig Cle??7- 
entine (1946), a soft and beautiful movie about Wyatt Earp, goes 
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further along the same path, offering indeed a superficial accuracy 
of historical reconstruction, but so loving in execution as to destroy 
the outlines of the Western legend, assimilating it to the more senti- 
mental legend of rural America and making the hero a more dangerous 
Mr. Deeds. {Powder River, a recent "routine" Western shamelessly 
copied from My Darling Clementine, is in most ways a better film; 
lacking the benefit of a serious director, it is necessarily more con- 
cerned with drama than with style.) 

The highest expression of this aestheticizing tendency is in George 
Stevens' Shane, where the legend of the West is virtually reduced 
to its essentials and then fixed in the dreamy clarity of a fairy tale. 
There never was so broad and bare and lovely a landscape as Stevens 
puts before us, or so unimaginably comfortless a "town" as the Httle 
group of buildings on the prairie to which the settlers must come for 
their supplies and to buy a drink. The mere physical progress of the 
film, following the style of A Place in the Sun, is so deliberately 
graceful that everything seems to be happening at the bottom of a 
clear lake. The hero (Alan Ladd) is hardly a man at all, but something 
like the Spirit of the West, beautiful in fringed buckskins. He emerges 
mysteriously from the plains, breathing sweetness and a melancholy 
which is no longer simply the Westerner's natural response to 
experience but has taken on spirituality; and when he has accom- 
plished his mission, meeting and destroying in the black figure of Jack 
Palance a Spirit of Evil just as metaphysical as his own embodiment 
of virtue, he fades away again into the more distant West, a man 
whose "day is over," leaving behind the wondering little boy who 
might" have imagined the whole story. The choice of Alan Ladd to 
play the leading role is alone an indication of this film's tendency. 
Actors like Gary Cooper or Gregory Peck are in themselves, as 
material objects, "realistic," seeming to bear in their bodies and their 
faces mortality, imitation, the knowledge of good and evil. Ladd is 
a more "aesthetic" object, with some of the "universality" of a piece 
of sculpture; his special quality is in his physical smoothness and 
serenity, unworldly and yet not innocent, but suggesting that no 
experience can really touch him. Stevens has tried to freeze the 
Western myth once and for all in the immobility of Alan Ladd's 
countenance. If Shane were "right," and fully successful, it might 
be possible to say there was no point in making any more Western 
movies; once the hero is apotheosized, variation and development 
are closed off. 

Shane is not "right," but it is still true that the possibilities of 
fruitful variation in the Western movie are limited. The form can 
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keep its freshness through endless repetitions only because of the 
special character of the film medium, where the physical difference 
between one object and another— above all, between one actor and 
another— is of such enormous importance, serving the function that 
is served by die variety of language in the perpetuation of literary 
types. In this sense, the ^Vocabulaiy" of films is much larger than 
diat of literature and falls more readily into pleasing and significant 
arrangements. (That may explain why the middle levels of excellence 
are more easily reached in the movies than in literary forms, and 
perhaps also why the status of the movies as art is constantly being 
called into question.) But the advantage of this almost automatic 
particularity belongs to all films alike. Why does the Western movie 
especially hxvt such a hold on our imagination? 

Chiefly, I think, because it offers a serious orientation to the prob- 
lem of violence such as can be found almost nowhere else in our 
culture. One of the well-known peculiarities of modem civilized 
opinion is its refusal to acknowledge the value of violence. This 
refusal is a virtue, but like many virtues it involves a certain willful 
blindness and it encourages hypocrisy. We train ourselves to be 
shocked or bored by cultural images of violence, and our very concept 
of heroism tends to be a passive one: we are less drawn to the brave 
young men who kill large numbers of our enemies than to the heroic 
prisoners who endure torture without capitulating. In art, though 
we may still be able to understand and participate in the values of the 
Iliad, a modem writer like Ernest Hemingway we find somewhat 
embarrassing: there is no doubt that he stirs us, but we cannot help 
recognizing also that he is a little childish. And in the criticism of 
popular culture, where the educated observer is usually under the 
illusion that he has nothing at stake, the presence of images of violence 
is often assumed to be in itself a sufficient ground for condemnation. 

These attitudes, however, have not reduced the element of violence 
in our culture but, if anything, have helped to free it from moral 
control by letting it take on the aura of "emancipation." The cele- 
bration of acts of violence is left more and more to the irresponsible— 
on the higher cultural levels to writers like Celine, and lower down 
to Mickey Spillane or Horace McCoy, or to the comic books, tele- 
vision, and the movies. The gangster movie, with its numerous vari- 
ations, belongs to this cultural "underground" which sets forth the 
attractions of violence in the face of all our higher social attitudes. 
It is a more "modern" genre than the Western, perhaps even more 
profound, because it confronts industrial society on its own ground— 
the city— and because, like much of our advanced art, it gains its 
effects by a gross insistence on its own narrow logic. But it is anti- 
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social, resting on fantasies of irresponsible freedom. If we are brought 
finally to acquiesce in the denial of these fantasies, it is only because 
they have been shown to be dangerous, not because they have given 
way to a better vision of behavior.^ 

In war movies, to be sure, it is possible to present the uses of violence 
within a framework of responsibility. But there is the disadvantage 
that modern war is a co-operative enterprise; its violence is largely 
impersonal, and heroism belongs to the group more than to the 
individual. The hero of a war movie is most often simply a leader, 
and his superiority is Hkely to be expressed in a denial of the heroic: 
you are not supposed to be brave, you are supposed to get the job 
done and stay alive (this too, of course, is a kind of heroic posture, 
but a new— and "practical"— one). At its best, the war movie may 
represent a more civilized point of view than the Western, and if it 
were not continually marred by ideological sentimentality we might 
hope to find it developing into a higher form of drama. But it cannot 
supply the values we seek in the Western. 

Those values are in the image of a single man who wears a gun on 
his thigh. The gun tells us that he lives in a world of violence, and even 
that he "believes in violence." But the drama is one of self-restraint: 
the moment of violence must come in its own time and according to 
its special laws, or else it is valueless. There is little cruelty in Western 
movies, and little sentimentality; our eyes are not focused on the 
sufferings of the defeated but on the deportment of the hero. Really, 
it is not violence at all which is the "point" of the Western movie, 
but a certain image of man, a style, which expresses itself most clearly 
in violence. Watch a child with his toy uuns and you will see: what 
most interests him is not (as we so much fear) the fantasy of hurting 
others, but to work out how a man might look when he shoots or is 
shot. A hero is one who looks like a hero. 

Whatever the limitations of such an idea in experience, it has always 
been valid in art and has a special validity in an art where appearances 
arc everything. The Western hero is necessarily an archaic figure; 
we do not really believe in him and would not have him step out of 
his rigidly conventionalized background. But his archaicism does not 
take away from his power; on the contrary, it adds to it by keeping 
him just a little beyond the reach both of common sense and of 

^ I am not concerned here widi the actual social consequences of gangster 
movies, though I suspect they could not have been so pernicious as liiey were 
thought to be. Some of the compromises introduced to avoid the supposed bad 
effects of the old gangster movies may be, if anything, more dangerous, for the 
sadistic violence that once belonged only to the gangster is now commonly 
enlisted on the side of the law and thus goes undefeated, allowing us (if we wish) 
to find in the movies a sort of "confirmation" of our fantasies. 
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absolutized emotion, the two usual impulses of our art. And he has, 
after all, his own kind of relevance. He is there to remind us of the 
possibility of style in an age which has put on itself the burden of 
pretending that style has no meaning, and, in the midst of our anxie- 
ties over the problem of violence, to suggest that even in killing or 
being killed we are not freed from the necessity of establishing satis- 
factory modes of behavior. Above all, the movies in which the 
Westerner plays out his role preserve for us the pleasures of a complete 
and self-contained drama— and one which still effortlessly crosses the 
boundaries which divide our culture— in a time when other, more 
consciously serious art forms are increasingly complex, uncertain, 
and ill-defined. 



Films such as those noted in the 
following essay (Commentary, 
Nov. I ^s"])— modest, unpretentious 
films with a hard core of what Mr, 
Farber calls "masculine" truth— are 
rarely produced these days. The 
more risky and big fibn production 
heco7nes^ the less likelihood there is 
for the making of tight, flawlessly 
executed melodramas, a genre 
which achieved distinction during 
the past twenty-five years. There 
is room for debate about the ulti- 
mate artistic value of these films, 
but there can be no question about 
their expert craftsmanship or their 
sharp observation of the dettdls of 
human behavior. 

The saddest thing in current films is watching the long-neglected 
action directors fade away as the less-talented De Sicas and Zinne- 
manns continue to fascinate the critics. Because they played an and- 
art role in Holljrwood, the true masters of the male action film— such 
soldier-cowboy-gangster directors as Raoul Walsh, Howard Hawks, 
William Wellman, William Kieghley, the early, pre-Stage coach 
John Ford, Anthony Mann— have turned out a huge amount of un- 
prized second-gear celluloid. Their neglect becomes more painful 
to behold now that the action directors are in decline, many of 
them having abandoned the dry, economic, life-worn movie style 
that made their observations of the American he-man so reward- 
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ing. Americans seem to have a special aptitude for allowing His- 
tory to bury the toughest, most authentic native talents. The same 
tide that has swept away Otis Ferguson, Walker Evans, Val Lewton, 
Clarence Williams, and J. R. Williams into near oblivion is now in 
the process of burying a group that kept an endless flow of interest- 
ing roughneck film passing through the theaters from the depression 
onward. The tragedy of these film-makers lies in their having been 
consigned to a Sargasso Sea of unmentioned talent by film review- 
ers whose sole concern is not continuous flow of quality but the 
momentary novelties of the particular film they are reviewing. 

Howard Hawks is the key figure in the male action film because 
he shows a maximum speed, inner life, and view, with the least 
amount of flat foot. His best films, which have the swallowed-up 
intricacy of a good soft-shoe dance, are Ceiling Zero, Only Angels 
Have Wings, The Big Sleep, and The Thing. Raoul Walsh's films 
are melancholy masterpieces of flexibility and detailing inside a 
lower-middle-class locale. Walsh's victories, which make use of 
tense broken-field journeys and nostalgic background detail, include 
They Drive By Night, White Heat, and Roaring Tiventies. In any 
Bill Wellman operation, there are at least four directors— a sentimen- 
talist, deep thinker, hooey vaudevilhan, and an expedient short-cut 
artist whose special love is for mulish toughs expressing themselves 
in drop-kicking heads and somber standing around. Wellman is at 
his best in stiff, vulgar, low-pulp material. In that set-up, he has a 
low-budget ingenuity which creates flashes of ferocious brassiness, 
an authentic practical-joke violence (as in frenzied inadequacy of 
George Chandler in Roxie Hart) and a brainless hell-raising. Anthony 
Mann's inhumanity to man, in which cold mortal intentness is the 
trademark effect, can be studied best in The Tall Target, Winches- 
ter 77, Border Incident, and Railroaded, The films of this tin-can De 
Sade have a Germanic rigor, caterpillar intimacy, and an original 
dictionary of ways in which to punish the human body. Mann has 
done interesting work with scissors, a cigarette lighter, and steam, 
but his most bizarre effect takes place in a taxidermist's shop. By in- 
tricate manipulation of athletes' bodies, Mann tries to ram the eyes 
of his combatants on the horns of a stuffed deer stuck on the wall. 

The film directors mentioned above did their best work over a 
decade ago when it was possible to be a factory of unpretentious 
picture-making without frightening the front office. During the 
same period and later, less prolific directors also appear in the uncom- 
promising action film. Of these, the most important is John Farrow, 
an urbane vaudevillian whose forte, in films like The Big Clock and 
His Kind of Wammt^ is putting a fine motoring system beneatli the 
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veering slapstick of his eccentric characterizations. Though he has 
tangled with such heavyweights as Book-of-the-Month and Heming- 
way, Zoltan Korda is an authentic hard-grain cheapster telling his 
stories through unscrubbed action, masculine characterization, and 
violent explorations inside a fascinating locale. Korda's best films— 
Sahara, Counterattack, Cry the Beloved Country— 2LTe strangely active 
films in which terrain, jogs, and people get curiously intcrw oven in a 
ravening tactility. William Kieghley, in G Men and Each Daum I Die, 
is the least sentimental director of srantrster careers. Aher the bloated 
philosophical safecrackers in Huston's Asphalt Jungle, the smallish 
cops and robbers in Kieghley's work seem life-size. Kieghlev's han- 
dling is so right in emphasis, timing, and shrewdness that there is no 
feeling of the director breathing, gasping, snoring over the film. 

The tight-lipped creators whose films are mentioned above com- 
prise the most interesting group to appear in American culture since 
the various groupings that made the 1920s an explosive era in jazz, 
literature, silent films. Hawks and his group are perfect examples of 
the anonymous artist, who is seemingly afraid of the polishing, hypoc- 
risy, bragging, fake educating that goes on in serious art. To go at his 
most expedient gait, the Hawks type must take a withdrawn, almost 
hidden stance in the industry. Thus, his films seem to come from the 
most neutral, humdrum, monotonous corner of the movie lot. The 
fascinating thing about these veiled operators is that they are able to 
spring the leanest, shrewdest, sprightliest notes from material that 
looks like junk, and from a creative position that on the surface seems 
totally uncommitted and disinterested. With striking photography, 
a good ear for natural dialogue, an eye for realistic detail, a skilled 
inside-action approach to composition, and the most politic hand in 
the movie field, the action directors have done a forbidding stenog- 
raphy on the hard-boiled American handyman as he progresses 
through the years. 

Tt is nor too remnrkable that the undcrgrf)iind films, with their 
twelvc-year-old's adventure-story plot and endless palpitating move- 
ment, have lost out in the film system. Their dismissal has been caused 
by the construction of solid confidence built by daily and weekly 
reviewers. Operating with this wall, the critic can pick and discard 
without the slightest worry about looking silly. His choice of best 
salami is a picture backed by studio build-up, agreement amongst his 
colleagues, a layout in Life Magazine (which makes it officially rea- 
sonable for an American award), and a list of ingredients that anyone's 
unsophisticated aunt in Oakland can spot as a distinguished film. This 
prize picture, which has philosophical undertones, pan-fried domestic 
sights, risque crevices, sporty actors and actresses, circuslike gym- 
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nasdcs, a bit of tragedy like the main fall at Niagara, has every reason 
to be successful. It has been made for that purpose. Thus, the year's 
winner is a perfect film made up solely of holes and evasions, covered 
up by all types of padding and plush. The cavity filling varies from 
one prize work to another, from High Noon (cross-eyed artistic 
views of a clock, silhouettes against a vaulting sky, legend-toned 
walking, a big song), through From Here to Eternity (Sinatra's 
private scene-chewing, pretty trumpeting, tense shots in the dark and 
at twilight, necking near the water, a threatening hand with a broken 
bottle), to next year's winner which will probably be a huge ball of 
cotton candy containing either Audrey Hepburn's cavernous grin 
and stiff behind or more of Zinnemann's glaceed picture-making. In 
terms of imaginative photography, honest acting, and insight into 
American life there is no comparison between an average under- 
ground triumph (The Tall Target) and the trivia that causes a critical 
salaam across the land. The trouble is that no one asks the critics' 
alliance to look straight backward at its "choices," i.e. a horse-drawn 
truckload of liberal schmaltz called The Best Years of Our Lives. 
These ridiculously maltreated films sustain their place in the halls of 
fame simply because they bear the label of art in every inch of their 
reelage. Praising these solemn goiters has produced a climate in which 
the underground picture-maker, with his modest entry and soft-shoe 
approach, can barely survive. 

However, any day now, Americans may realize that scrambling 
after the obvious in art is a losing game. The sharpest work of the 
last thirty years is to be found by studying the most unlikely, self- 
destroying, uncompromising, roundabout artists. When the day 
comes for praising infamous men of art, some great talent will be 
shown in true light: people like Weldon Kees, the early Robert 
DeNiro, James Agee, Isaac Rosenfeld, Otis Ferguson, Val Lewton, a 
dozen comic-strip geniuses like the creator of "Harold Teen," and 
finally a half dozen directors, such as the master of the ambulance- 
speedboat, flying-saucer movie: Howard Hawks. 

The films of the Hawks-Wellman group are underground for more 
reasons than the fact that the director hides out in the subsurface 
reaches of his work. The hard-bitten action film finds its natural 
home in caves; the murky, congested theaters, looking like glorified 
tattoo parlors on the outside and located near bus terminals in big 
cities. These theaters roll action films in what, at first, seems like a 
nightmarish atmosphere of guzzling, snoring, clicking flashlights, 
ice-cream vending, and amazing restlessness. After a while, the clatter 
and congested tinniness is swallowed by the atmosphere of shabby 
transience, prints that seem overgrown with jungle moss, sound tracks 
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infected with hiccups. The spectator watches two or three action 
films go by, and leaves feeling as though he were a pirate discharged 
from a giant sponge. 

The cut-throat atmosphere in the itch house is reproduced in the 
movies shown there. Hawks's The Big Sleep not only has a slightly 
gaseous, sub-surface, Baghdad-ish background, but its gangster action 
is engineered with a suave, cutting efficacy. Walsh's Roaring Tiven- 
ties is a jangling barrelhouse film which starts with a top gun bouncing 
downhill, and, at the end, he is seen slowly pushing his way through 
a lot of Campbell's Scotch broth. Wellman's favorite scene is a group 
of hard-visaged ball bearings standing around— for no damned reason 
and with no indication of how long or for what reason they have been 
standing. His worst pictures are made up simply of this moody, 
wooden standing around. All that saves the films are the little flurries 
of bulletlike acting that give the men an inner look of credible orneri- 
ness and somewhat stupid mulishness. Mann likes to stretch his victims 
in crucifix poses against the wall or ground, and then peer intently at 
their demise with an icy surgeon's eye. Just as the harrowing machine 
is about to run over the wetback on a moonlit night, the camera 
catches him sprawled out in a harrowing image. At heart, the best 
action films are slicing journeys into the lower depths of American 
life: dregs, cast-outs, lonely hard wanderers caught in a buzz saw of 
niggardly intricate devious movement. 

The projects of the underground directors are neither experimen- 
tal, liberal, slick, spectacular, low-budget, epical, improving, or 
flagrantly commercial like Sam Katzman two-bitters. They are face- 
less movies taken from a type of half-polished trash writing that 
seems like a mixture of Burt L. Standish, Max Brand, and Raymond 
Chandler. Tight, cliche-ridden melodramas about stock musclemen. 
A stool pigeon gurgling with a scissors in his back; a fat, nasal- 
voiced gang leader, escaped convicts, power-mad ranch owners with 
vengefvil siblings, a mean gvin with nn Oedipus complex and mi- 
graine headaches, a crooked gambler trading guns to the redskins, 
exhausted GIs, an incompetent kid hoodlum hiding out in an East 
Side building, a sickly-elegant Itahan barber in a plot to kill Lincoln, 
an underpaid shamus signing up to stop the blackmailing of a tough 
millionaire's depraved thumb-sucking daughter. 

The action directors accept the role of hack so that they can in- 
volve themselves with expedience and tough-guy insight in all tvpes 
of action: barnstorming, driving, bulldogging. The important thing 
is not so much the banal-seeming journeys to nowhere that make up 
the stories, but the tunneling that goes on inside the classic Western- 
gangster incidents and stock hoodlum-dogface-cowboy types. For 
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instance, Wellman's lean elliptical talents for creating brassy cheap- 
sters and making gloved references to death, patriotism, masturba- 
tion, suggest that he uses private runways to the truth, while more 
famous directors take a slow, embalming surface route. 

The virtues of action films expand as the pictures take on the 
outer appearance of junk jewelry. The underground's greatest mis- 
haps have occurred in art-infected projects where there is unlimited 
cash, studio freedom, an expansive story, message, heart, and a lot 
of prestige to be gained. Their flattest, most sentimental works are 
incidentally the only ones that have attained the almond-paste-flavored 
eminence of the Museum of Modern Art's film library, i.e. Gl Joe, 
Public Enemy y and Scarf ace. Both Hawks and Wellman, who made 
these overweighted mistakes, are like basketball's corner man: their 
best shooting is done from the deepest, worst angle. With material 
that is hopelessly wgrn out and childish (Only Angels Have Wings), 
the underground director becomes beautifully graphic and modestly 
human in his flexible detailing. When the material is like drab con- 
crete, these directors become great on-the-spot inventors, using their 
curiously niggling, reaming style for adding background detail 
(Walsh), suave grace (Hawks), crawling mechanized tension 
(Mann), veiled gravity (Wellman), svelte semicaricature (John Far- 
row), modern Gothic vehemence (Phil Karlson), and dark, modish 
vaudeville (Robert Aldrich). 

In the films of these hard-edged directors can be found the un- 
heralded ripple of physical experience, the tiny morbidly life-word 
detail which the visitor to a strange city finds springing out at every 
step. The Hawks film is as good on the mellifluous grace of the im- 
pudent American hard rock as can be found in any art work; the 
Mann films use American objects and terrain— guns, cMs, boulders, 
an 1865 locomotive, telephone wires— with more cruel intimacy than 
any other film-maker; the Wellman film is the only clear shot at the 
mean, brassy, clawlike soul of the lone American wolf that has been 
taken in films. In other words, these actioneers— Mann and Hawks 
and Kieghley and, in recent times, Aldrich and Karlson— go com- 
pletely underground before proving themselves more honest and 
subtle than the water buffaloes of film art: George Stevens, Billy 
Wilder, Vittorio De Sica, Georges Clouzot. (Clouzot's most success- 
ful work, Wages of Fear, is a wholesale steal of the mean physicality 
and acrid highway inventions in such Walsh- Wellman films as They 
Drive by Night. Also, the latter film is a more flexible, adroitly ad- 
libbed, worked-in creation than Clouzot's eclectic money-maker.) 

Unfortunately, the action directors suffer from presentation prob- 
lems. Their work is now seen repeatedly on the blmrred, chopped. 
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worn, darkened, commercial-ridden movie programs on TV. Even 
in the impossible conditions of the "Late Show," where the lighting 
is four shades too dark and the porthole-shaped screen defeats the 
movie's action, the deep skill of Hawks and his tribe shows itself. 
Time has dated and thinned out the story excitement, but the ability 
to capture the exact homely-manly character of forgotten locales 
and misanthropic figures is still in the pictures, along with pictorial 
compositions (Ford's Last of the Mohicans) that occasionally seem 
as lovely as anything that came out of the camera box of Billy Bitzer 
and Mathew Brady. The conditions in the outcast theaters— the 
Lyric on Times Square, the Liberty on Market Street, the Victory 
on Chestnut— are not as bad as TV, but bad enouirh. The screen 
image is often out of plumb, the house lights are half left on during 
the picture, the broken seats are only a minor annoyance in the un- 
predictable terrain. Yet, these action-film homes are the places to 
study Hawks, Wellman, Mann, as well as their near and distant 
cousins. 

The underground directors have been savinor the x^nicrican male 
on the screen for three decades without receivinsf the sliijhtest credit 
from critics and prize committees. The hard, exact defining of male 
action, completely lacking in acting fat, is a common item only in 
underground films. The cream on the top of a FriWied or Appoint- 
ment with Danger (directed by two first cousins of the Hawks- 
Walsh strain) is the eye-flicking action that shows the American 
body— arms, elbow, legs, mouths, the tension profile line— being used 
expediently, with grace and the suggestion of jolting hardness. 
Otherwise, the Hollywood talkie seems to have been invented to 
give an embarrassingly phony impression of the virile action man. 
The performance is always fattened either by coyness (early Robert 
Taylor), unction (Anthony Quinn), histrionic conceit (Gene 
Kelly), liberal knowingness (Brando), angelic stylishness (Mel Fer- 
rer), oily hamming (Jose Ferrer), Mother's Boy passivity (Rock 
Hudson), or languor (Montgomery Clift). Unless the actor lands 
in the hands of an underground director, he causes a candy-coated 
effect that is misery for any spectator who likes a bit of male truth 
in films. 

After a steady diet of undergrounders, the spectator realizes that 
these are the only films that show the tension of an individual intel- 
ligence posing itself against the possibilities of monotony, bathos, or 
sheer cliche. Though the action film is filled with heroism or its ab- 
sence, the real hero is the small detail which has arisen from a stormy 
competition between lively color and credibility. The hardness of 
these films arises from the aesthetic give-and-go with banality. Thus, 
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the philosophical idea in underground films seems to be that noth- 
ing is easy in life or the making of films. Jobs are difficult. Even the 
act of watching a humdrum bookstore scene from across the street 
has to be done with care and modesty to evade the type of butter- 
slicing glibness that rots the Zinnemann films. In the Walsh film, a 
gangster walks through a saloon with so much dghtroped ad-libbing 
and muscularity that he seems to be walking backward through the 
situation. Hawks*s achievement of moderate toughness in Red River, 
using Gift's delicate languor and Wayne's claylike acting, is remark- 
able. As usual, he steers Clift liirough a series of cornball fetishes 
(like the Barney Google Ozark hat and the trick handling of same) 
and graceful, semi-collegiate business: stances and kneelings and 
snake-quick gunmanship. The beauty of the job is the way the clich6 
business is needled, strained against without breaking the naturalistic 
surface. One feels that his is the first and last hard, clamped-down, 
imaginative job Clift does in Hollywood— his one non-mush per- 
formance. Afterward, he goes to work for Zinnemann, Stevens, 
Hitchcock. 

The small buried attempt to pierce the banal pulp of underground 
stories with fanciful grace notes is one of the important feats of the 
underground director. Usually, the piercing consists in renovating a 
cheap rusty trick that has been slumbering in the "thriller" direc- 
tor's handbook— pushing a "color" effect against the most resistant 
type of unshowy, hard-bitten direction. A mean butterball flicks a 
gunman's ear with a cigarette lighter. A night-frozen cowboy shud- 
ders over a swig of whisky. A gorilla gang leader makes a cannon- 
aded exit from a barber chair. All these bits of congestion are like 
the lines of a hand to a good gun movie; they are the tracings of 
difficulty that make the films seem uniquely hard and formful. In 
each case, the director is taking a great chance with cliches and forc- 
ing them into a hard natural shape. 

People don't notice the absence of this hard combat with low, 
commonplace ideas in the Zinnemann and Huston epics, wherein the 
action is a game in which the stars take part with confidence and 
glee as though nothing can stop them. They roll in parts of drug 
addicts, tortured sheriffs, success depending on how much senti- 
mental bloop and artistic japery can be packed in without encoun- 
tering the demands of a natural act or character. Looking back on 
a Sinatra film, one has the feeling of a private whirligig performance 
in the center of a frame rather than a picture. On the other hand, 
a Cagney performance under the hands of a Kieghley is ingrained 
in a tight, malignant story. One remembers it as a sinewy, life-marred 
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exactness that is as quietly laid down as the smaller jobs played by 
the Barton MacLanes and Frankie Darros. 

A constant attendance at the Lyric-Pix- Victory theaters soon im- 
presses the spectator with the coverage of locales in action films. 
The average gun film travels like a shamus who knows his city and 
likes his private knowledges. Instead of the picture-postcard sights, 
the underground film finds the most idiosyncratic spot of a city and 
then locates the niceties within the large nicety. The California 
Street hill in San Francisco (Woman in Hiding) with its old-style 
mansions played in perfect night photography against a deadened 
domestic bitching. A YMCA scene that emphasizes the wonderful 
fat-waisted-middle-aged-physicality of people putting on tennis 
shoes and playing handball (Appointment with Danger). The ter- 
rorizing of a dowdy middle-aged, frog-faced woman (Bom to Kill) 
that starts in a decrepit hotel and ends in a bumbling, screeching, 
crawling murder at midnight on the shore. For his big shock effect, 
director Robert Wise (a sometime member of the underground) 
uses the angle going down to the water to create a middle-class 
mediocrity that out-horrors anything Graham Greene attempted in 
his early books on small-time gunsels. 

Anodher fine thing about the coverage is its topographic grimness, 
the fact that the terrain looks worked over. From Walsh's What 
Price Glory to Mann's Men at War, the terrain is special in that it 
is used, kicked, grappled, worried, sweated up, burrowed into, 
stomped on. The land is marched across in dark threading lines at 
twilight, or the effect is reversed with foot soldiers in white parkas 
(Fixed Bayonets) curving along a snowed-in battleground as they 
watch troops moving back— in either case the cliche effect is worked 
credibly inward until it creates a haunting note like the army diag- 
onals in Birth of a Nation. Rooms are boxed, crossed, opened up as 
they are in few other films. The spectator gets to know these rooms 
as well as his own hand. Years after seeing the film, he remembers 
the way a dulled waitress sat on the edge of a hotel bed, the weird 
elongated adobe in which ranch hands congregate before a Chisholm 
Trail drive. The rooms in big-shot directors' films look curiously 
bulbous, as though inflated widi hot air and turned toward the audi- 
ence, like the high-school operetta of the 1920s. 

Of all these poet-builders, Wellman is the most interesting, par- 
ticularly with Hopper-type scenery. It is a matter of drawing store 
fronts, heavy bedroom boudoirs, the heisting of a lonely service 
station, with light furious strokes. Also, in mixing jolting vulgarity 
(Mae Clarke's face being smashed with a grapefruit) with a space 
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composition dance in which the scene seems to be constructed be- 
fore your eyes. It may be a minor achievement but when Welhnan 
finishes with a service station or the wooden stairs in front of an 
ancient saloon, there is no reason for any movie realist to handle 
the subject again. The scene is kept light, textural, and as though it 
is being built from the outside in. There is no sentiment of the type 
that spreads lugubrious shadows (Kazan), builds tensions of per- 
spective (Huston), or inflates with golden sunlight and finicky hot 
air (Stevens). 

Easily the best part of underground films are the excavations of 

exciting-famihar scenery. The opening up of a scene is more con- 
certed in these films than in other Hollywood efforts, but the most 
important thing is that the opening is done by road-mapped strate- 
gies that play movement against space in a cunning way, building 
the environment and event before your eyes. In every underground 
film, these vigorous ramifications within a sharply seen terrain are 
the big attraction, the main tent. No one does this anatomization of 
action and scene better than Hawks, who probably invented it— at 
least, the smooth version— in such 1930s gunblasts as The Crowd 
Roars. The control of Hawks's strategies is so ingenious that when 
a person kneels or walks down the hallway, the movement seems to 
click into a predetermined slot. It is an uncanny accomplishment 
that carries the spectator across the very ground of a giant ranch, 
into rooms and out again, over to the wall to look at some faded 
fight pictures on a hotel wall— as though he were in the grip of a 
spectacular, mobile "eye." When Hawks landscapes action— the cut- 
ting between light tower and storm-caught plane in Ceiling Zero, 
the vegetalizing in The Things the shamus sweating in a greenhouse 
in The Big Sleep— the feeling is of a clever human tunneling just 
under the surface of terrain. It is as though the film has a life of its 
own that goes on beneath the story action. 

However, there have been many great examples of such veining 
by human interactions over a wide plane. One of the special shockers, 
in Each Daivn I Die, has to do with the scissoring of a stooly dur- 
ing the movie shown at the penitentiary. This Kieghley-Cagney 
effort is a wonder of excitement as it moves in great leaps from 
screen to the rear of a crowded auditorium: crossing contrasts of 
movement in three points of the hall, all of it done in a sinking 
cavernous gloom. One of the more ironic criss-crossings has to do 
with the coughings of the stuck victim played against the screen 
image of zooming airplanes over the Pacific. 

In the great virtuoso films, there is something vaguely resembling 
this underground maneuvering, only it goes on above the story. 
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Egocentric padding that builds a great bonfire of pyrotechnics over 
a gapingly empty film. The perfect example is a pumped-up fist 
fight that almost closes the three-hour Giant film. This ballroom 
shuffle between a reforming rancher and a Mexican-hating lunch- 
eonette owner is an entertaining creation in spectacular tumbling, 
swinging, back-arching, bending. However, the endless masturba- 
tory "building" of excitement— beautiful haymakers, room-covering 
falls, thunderous sounds— is more than slightly silly. Even if the room 
were valid, which it isn't (a studio-built chromium horror plopped 
too close to the edge of a lonely highway), the room goes unex- 
plored because of the jumbled timing. The excess that is so notice- 
able in Stevens' brawl is absent in the least serious undergrounder, 
which attains most of its crisp, angular character from the modesty 
of a director working skillfully far within the earthworks of the 
story. 

Underground films have almost ceased to be a part of the movie 
scene. The founders of the action film have gone into awkward, 
big-scaled productions involving pyramid-building, a passenger 
plane in trouble over the Pacific, and postcard Westerns with 
Jimmy Stewart and his harassed Adam's-apple approach to gutty 
acting. The last drainings of the underground film show a tendency 
toward moving from the plain guttural approach of G Men to a 
Germanically splashed type of film. Of these newcomers, Robert 
Aldrich is certainly the most exciting— a lurid psychiatric stormer 
who gets an overflow of vitality and sheer love for movie-making 
into the film. This enthusiasm is the rarest item in a dried, decayed- 
lemon type of movie period. Aldrich makes viciously anti-Some- 
thing movies— Attack stomps on Southern rascalism and the officer 
sect in war, The Big Knife impales the Zanuck-Goldwyn big shot 
in Hollywood. The Aldrich films are filled with exciting charac- 
terizations—by Lee Marvin, Rod Steiger, Jack Palance— of highly 
psyched-up, marred, and bothered men. Phil Karlson has done some 
surprising modern Gothic treatments of the Brink's hold-up (Ka?isas 
City Confidential) and the vice-ridden Southern town (The Fhenix 
City Story), His movies are remarkable for their endless outlay of 
scary cheapness in detailing the modem underworld. Also, Karl- 
son's work has a chilling documentary exactness and an exciting 
shot-scattering belligerence. 

There is no longer a literate audience for the masculine picture- 
making that Hawks and Wellman exploited, as there was in the 
1930s. In those exciting movie years, a smart audience waited around 
each week for the next Hawks, Preston Sturges, or Ford film— shoe- 
stringers that were far to the side of the expensive Hollywood film. 
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That underground audience, with its expert voice in Ferguson and 
its ability to choose between perceptive trash and the Thalberg pep- 
sin-flavored sloshing with Tracy and Gable, has now oozed away. 
It seems ridiculous, but the Fergusonite went into fast decline dur- 
ing the mid- 1 940s when the movie market was flooded with fake 
underground Alms— plushy thrillers with neo-Chandler scripts and 
a romantic style that seemed to pour the gore, histrionics, decor 
out of a giant catsup bottle. The nadir of these films: an item called 
Singapore with Fred MacMurray and Ava Gardner. 

The straw that finally breaks the back of the underground film 
tradition is the dilettante behavior of intellectuals on the subject of 
oaters. Aesthetes and upper bohemians now favor horse operas al- 
most as wildly as they like the cute, little-guy worshipings of De 
Sica and the pedantic, interpretive reading of Alec Guinness. This 
fad for Western films shows itself in the inevitable little magazine 
review which finds an affinity between the subject matter of cow- 
boy films and the inner aesthetics of Cinemah. The Hawks- Wellman 
tradition, wiiicli is basically a subterranean delight that looks like a 
cheap penny candy on the outside, hasn't a chance of reviving 
when intellectuals enthuse in equal amounts over Westerns by Ford, 
Nunnally Johnson, J. Sturges, Stevens, Delmer Daves. In Ferguson's 
day, the intellectual could differentiate between a stolid genre 
painter (Ford), a long-winded cuteness expert with a rotogravure 
movie sense (Johnson), a scene painted with a notions-counter eye 
and a primly naive manner with sun-hardened bruisers (John Stur- 
ges), and a Boys^ Life nature lover who intelligently half prettifies 
adolescents and backwoods primitives (Daves). Today, the audience 
for Westerns and gangster careers is a sickeningly frivolous one that 
does little more than play the garbage collector or make a night 
court of films. With this highbrow audience, which loves banality 
and pomp more than the tourists at Radio City Music Hall, there 
is little reason to expect any stray director to try for a hidden, 
meager-looking work that is directly against the serious-art grain. 
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This is from Gilbert Seldes' The 
Great Audience (The Viking 
Press, New York, /pjo), a book 
which examines various aspects of 
radio, television and the movies. 
Here Mr. Seldes rakes the Produc- 
tion Code over the coals. Since its 
formulation in the twentiesy it has 
been a pox on directors and writers, 
causing them to smuggle in, wher- 
ever they can, "'illicit'" goods. Un- 
happily this has resulted in falsifi- 
cation, evasion and the inevitable 
portrayal of love and sex as a dirty 
business. 



The Code itself is flanked by "Reasons Supporting the Preamble of 
the Code," "Reasons Underlying the General Principles," and "Rea- 
sons Underlying Particular Applications"; all contain important 
items, of which the following are the most significant. 

From the Code: 

SEX 

The sanctity of the institution of marriage and the home shall be up- 
held. Pictures shall not infer that low forms of sex relationship are the ac- 
cepted or common thing. 
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1. Adultery and Illicit Sex^ sometimes necessary plot material, must not 
be explicitly treated, or justified, or presented attractively. 

2. Scenes of Passion 

a. These should not be introduced except where they are definitely 
essential to the plot. 

b. Excessive and lustful kissing, lustful embraces, suggestive postures 
and gestures are not to be shown. 

c. In general, passion should be treated in such manner as not to 
stimulate the lower and baser emotions. 

3. Seduction or Rape 

a. These should never be more than suggested, and tiien only when 
essential for the plot. They must never be shown by explicit 
method. 

b. They are never the proper subject for comedy. 

The fourth item forbids "any inference of sex perversion," the 
fifth bans the subject of white slavery, and the sixth bars "sex re- 
lationship between the white and black races." The seventh declares 
that sex hygiene and venereal diseases are not subjects for theatrical 
motion pictures, the eighth opposes showing scenes of ^^actual child 
birth, in fact or in silhouette," and the ninth says simply that "chil- 
dren's sex organs are never to be exposed." 

That is the total of the Code's specifications under the heading 
of "Sex." Under "Profanity" a few illuminating notes are to be 
found. Among the words and phrases not to be used are "bat" and 
"broad" if applied to a woman— also "tart" and "whore"; nor 
"madam" (relating to prostitution); and "traveling salesman and 
farmer's daughter jokes" are out. The adjective "hot" is not to be 
applied to women, and "fairy" (in a vulgar sense) and "pansy" (not 
so qualified) are forbidden. Under "Repellent Subjects" (after 
brut^ty and possible gruesomeness, branding of people or animals) 
the code notes that "the sale of women or a woman selling her 
virtue" must be treated "within the careful limits of good taste." 

"The Reasons Underlying Particular Applications" begin with 
the statement that and evil enter into the story of human beings 
and hence in themselves are valid dramatic materiaL" (All italics 
are in the original.) 

Under "Sex": "Out of regard for the sanctity of marriage and 
the home, the triangle^ that is, the love of a third party for onfe 
already married, needs careful handling. The treatment should not 
throw sympathy against marriage as an institution." 

The language of the Code and its appendices is often obscure and 
in discussing sex is generally offensive. But the quotation aboire is 
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a masterpiece of ^'careful handling" in itself; by this definition the 
"triangle" is one-sided; it does not involve the love of "one already 
married" for "a third party," only the reverse. The fixed rule that 
actuality must be distorted could not be better illustrated. Within 
this definition of the triangle, romance and sentimentality are pos- 
sible, as the long devotion of a lover to a married woman who either 
does not return his love or is merely waiting for her husband to die 
before yielding. Comedy is possible, since a hopeless love can be 
made ridiculous. But neither adultery nor divorce is possible. The 
basic section of the Code, as quoted above, concedes the existence 
of adultery and allows its use if it is not made attractive; the "Rea- 
sons" blandly assume that adultery does not exist. However— 

Scenes of passion must be treated with an honest acknowledgment of 
human nature and its normal reactions. Many scenes cannot be presented 
without arousing dangerous emotions on the part of the immature, the 
young, or the criminal classes. 

Even within the limits of pure love, certain facts have been universally 
regarded by lawmakers as outside the limits of safe presentation. 

In practice, what the Code calls "pure love" is pure because it is 
passionless; in day-to-day operations, the Code authority eliminates 
scenes of passion, and human nature and its normal reactions are not 
honestly acknowledged. Perhaps the most degrading effect of the 
Code is the mean and mawkish concept of marriage it has forced 
upon the movies. 

The next explanation concerns the love *Vhich society has al- 
ways regarded as wrong." This is a wild exaggeration; certain sec- 
tions of society, at certain times, have held adultery in esteem and 
considered marital fidelity an evidence of low moral standards, lack 
of enterprise, or sheer bad luck. The semantics of the Code need 
study. The additional phrase about love "which has been banned by 
divine law" refers, presumably, to the Sevendi Commandment. This 
"impure love" must not 

be presented as attractive and beautiful; 

be the subject of comedy or farce or treated as material for laughter; 
be presented in such a way as to arouse passion on the part of the audience; 
be made to seem right and permissible; 
be detailed in method and manner. 

The other sections of the Code, the "Reasons Supporting the Pre- 
amble" and the "Reasons Underlying the General Principles," 
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supply the moral and philosophical groundwork for the specific 
commandments on sex. They compose a self-justification of the 
Code, and in one respect they are cogent and clear. The motion pic- 
ture "has special moral obligations" because it affects audiences in 
special ways. Neither the aesthetes who saluted the movies nor those 
who despised them were particularly interested in effects and obli- 
gations; the churchmen who worked out the Code have the ad- 
vantage. They saw that 

this art appeals at once to every class; 
this art reaches places unpenetrated by other forms of art; 
the exhibitors* theaters are built for the masses, for the mature and imma- 
ture. . . . Films . . . can with difficulty be confined to certain groups; 
a book describes; a film vividly presents ... by apparendy living people; 
a book reaches the mind through the words merely; a film reaches the 
eyes and ears through the reproduction of actual events. 

I refrain from adding italics to those of the Code; if the last words 
above had been emphasized, they would require much thought; pre- 
sumably they mean the reproduction of events on the sound stages, 
as suggested above by "apparently living people." The Code is aware 
of the remarkable illusion of reality produced by the movies, as wit- 
ness: 

the reaction to a film depends on the vividness of presentation; 

the film [unlike newspapers which are "after the fact"] gives the events 

in the process of enactment and with the apparent reality of life; 

and even of the moral effect of the star system: 

. . . the audience is . . . ready to confuse actor and actress and charac- 
ters they portray, and it is most receptive of the emotions and ideals pre- 
sented by their favorite stars. 

Finally, the Code delivers its own fundamental concept of the 
motion picture. In contrast with entertainment "which tends to de- 
grade human beings or to lower their standards of life and living," 
the movies are primarily to be regarded as "entertainment which 
tends to improve the race, or at least to re-create and rebuild human 
beings exhausted with the realities of life." Reference is made to 
"the healthy reactions to healthful sports, like baseball, golf," and to 
the "unhealthy reactions to sports like cock-fighting, bull-fighting, 
bear-baiting, etc." The gladiatorial combats and "the obscene plays 
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of Roman times** are mentioned to demonstrate the effect they had 
on ancient nations; wrong entertainment "lowers the whole living 
conditions and moral ideas of a race.'* 

The vexing question of the relation between Art and Morals is 
discussed, not lucidly, but with conviction: 

Art can be morally good. . . . Art can be morally evil. ... It has often 
been argued that art in itself is unmoral, neither good nor bad. This is 
perhaps true of the thing which is music, painting, poetry, etc. But the 
thing is the product of some person's mind and the intention of that mind 
was either good or bad morally when it produced the thing. Besides the 
thing it has its effect upon those who come into contact with it; ... as 
a product of a mind and the cause of definite effects, it has a deep moral 
significance and an unmistakable moral quality. 

. . . The motion pictures . . . have their moral quality iron} the inten- 
tion of the minds which produce them and from their effects on the moral 
lives and reactions of their audiences. This gives them a most important 
morality. 

1. They reproduce the morality of the men who use the pictures as a 
medium for the expression of their ideas and ideals. 

2. They affect the moral standards of those who, through the screen, take 
in these ideas and ideals. 

The first of these numbered statements is either meaningless or 
is a gross libel on writers, producers, directors and actors. The mo- 
rality of the movies is imposed upon them. If "the men who use the 
pictures as a medium" refers to the owners of the studios and the 
distributors of the pictures, it is possible to say that their morality is 
"reproduced," but not that their ideas and ideals are expressed. The 
second statement, if it is true, puts upon the entertainment film 
(which is fundamentally considered to be the same as the amusement 
film) an intolerable moral burden. Again the Code sidesteps actuality. 

Following the Code from its specific thou-shalt-nots to its philos- 
ophy produces a strange effect of sympathy; the Code so patently 
does not say what it wants most to say, that all life must be carefully 
falsified to conform to an ethical ideal; it acknowledges "^iw and evil 
. . . [as] . . . valid dramatic materiaV and promptly becomes 
entangled in details of good taste; an amateur semanticist, a logician, 
an untutored shrewd Yankee of the time of Thoreau, a modem 
adolescent, could tear the argument to shreds. It is a self-defeating 
document because if its premises are true, if the movies are responsi- 
ble for moral standards, if they re-create and rebuild human beings, if 
like other works of art they are "the presentation of human thought, 
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emotion, and experience, in terms of an appeal to the soul through 
the senses," then they cannot possibly function under an imposed 
Code; only movies made purely for distraction, appealing to the 
mass minority, can be made in this way. The positive demands of 
distributors dovetail nicely with the negative commandments of the 
Code; both demand an art from which, as far as possible, all "human 
thought, emotion, and experience" have been eliminated, and at 
times the distributors and the backers of the Code have expressed 
great satisfaction with their success. 

I believe that the Production Code, as it operates today, does ac- 
tual, demonstrable harm to the community; although I do not ex- 
aggerate the influence of the movies (or any other art) I think that 
the Code, its frivolous applications, and the evasions it encourages 
have become a dangerous and destructive element in American liiFe. 
I have not cited the passages, more numerous and explicit, on tiiie 
handling of crime, since it is well known that Code approval has 
been given to pictures of the astounding and totally meaningless 
brutality which has become the distinguishing mark of the Ameri- 
can film and has penetrated to comedy and psychological drama; 
while the forces of law and order have become as violent as the crim- 
inal whom the Code forbids the movies to glorify. Here the Code 
has been either powerless or indifferent; the rules governing all the 
aspects of sex are the ones upon which the Code insists, and on the 
consequences of these rules the Code must stand. 

The prime effect of the Code is to create a sexual morality which 
no moralist, no great religious leader, no church has ever tolerated. 
It is as mythical as the social and economic contrivances of the mov- 
ies are. "Driven out and compelled to be chaste," the creative art- 
ists in the movies have fabricated a world of fantasy. Like all imagi- 
nary worlds it has its own rules: 

Pure love, as the Code calls it, is not sexual; it may have what 
the physiologists call "secondary sexual characteristics," but it*s 
not physical. 

If love is sensual, it is immoral and occurs only between a 
"wicked" character and a weak one. 

Consequentiy, good women are fundamentally sexless (compare 
any good wife and mother with any old-fashioned "vamp" or 
contemporary "good-bad" woman). 

A further consequence— the sexual relation, the actuality of pas- 
sion between man and woman, exists outside the marriage re- 
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lationship exclusively; within the sacrament of marriage, passion 
is outlawed. 

Essential to all of these laws of behavior is the idea that wliile men 
may at times derive pleasure from sexual love, women never do. This 
concept was famihar long before the Code was established, and from 
Clara Bow to Greta Garbo the movies presented a series of women 
who looked with innocence or surprise or distaste, but never with 
pleasure, upon the advances of the lustful male; at the same time the 
movies presented endless variations of the vampire, the siren who 
lured men to their destruction, following some obscure purpose of 
her own, revenge, perhaps, or ambition, or desire for power, but 
not for the ecstasy of passion or the simple pleasure of getting into 
bed with a man. 

The word commonly used in describing movies and movie ac- 
tresses is "sexy"; the word commonly used to describe living people 
of strong sexual enterprise is "passionate." Since the movies are for- 
bidden to display sensuality, "sexy" is a proper adjective; it implies 
an as-if state, not an actual one. Just as the word "manly" is never 
used about a man, as "womanly" is used only for secondary attri- 
butes of women, "sexy" refers to the superficial and the immature 
aspects of the relation between men and women, to the apparatus of 
seduction and not to the pains or pleasures if seduction succeeds, to 
provocation, not to satisfaction. 

Winthrop Sargeant (whom Life designated "the most philosophi- 
cal of our editors") discussed Rita Hay worth and concluded: "It 
has remained for Americans of the hard-boiled twentieth century to 
enthrone Aphrodite as the supreme deity of their popular religion, 
to portray her rather dubious machinations as the most exalting and 
satisfying of human experiences, and to subscribe with unquestion- 
ing faith to her incessant litany that sex is the most important thing 
in the world." Commenting on these words and the movies' "obses- 
sive cult of love" in general, Lloyd Morris, in Not So Long Ago, 
wrote: "And this . . . seemed to be all that the movies had found 
to say ... on the subject of love." Mr. Morris' section on the mov- 
ies in his book is generally well balanced, bringing in the athleti- 
cism of a Douglas Fairbanks against the It Girl and modifying Mr. 
Sargeant's excesses by noting other, more scholarly investigations 
which conclude that Hollywood's presentation of love has "very 
little psychological validity." The point still needs making that the 
Greeks had no goddess of the non-act of sex. The silver-limbed im- 
placable Aphrodite was caught in bed with Ares, held by the net of 
chains her husband had forged, and "a roar of unquenchable laugh- 
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ter rose from the blessed gods" at the sight; the girdles she fastened 
around the thighs of her votaries were unloosed by men as promptly 
as possible, "and they took their joy of love together." There might 
be something farcical in love or something tragic; the appetite for 
love made the gods treacherous and led men and women to heroic 
sacrifice or to the murder of those who stood in their way. It was 
not the only desire of humankind, but it was recognized for what it 
was and faithfully rendered in myth and epic and drama. It was not 
romanticized and it was not falsified. 

It is a possible argument that nothing true or significant about sex 
can be said in so universal a medium as the movies. It is also possible 
to take the word of those European novelists who tell us that Ameri- 
cans know nothing of love, because that would at least explain our 
acceptance of the movie substitute for the real thing. Both of these 
arguments have the merit of candor; they acknowledge the false 
image of love presented on the screen. I do not think either has gen- 
eral application, and the simplest explanation of all is, I believe, the 
soundest: the movies are made primarily for an audience of chil- 
dren and adolescents. The audience begins to go to the movies at the 
age when myths are sufHcient; it continues to go during the roman- 
tic phase of adolescence. The presentation of mature passions might 
bewilder such an audience. Adults who remain fervent patrons have 
perhaps not reached the phase of reality or have retreated from it. 
They may find consolation in the bright lies that the movies teU 
about love, as they may find it in the low-pitched and agonized fal- 
sifications of the daytime serial. 

The movie substitute for love serves for a time, for some people. 
The majority of those who know anything about the real thing find 
that substitute unacceptable. Since the movies have an impressive at- 
mosphere of reality and their version of non-love is presented to ado- 
lescents at the formative period of their lives, they may themselves 
be contributing to the unhappiness in marriage of the American 
people. Certainly half a century of upholding the sanctity of the 
marriage bond has not diminished the number of divorces on the 
grounds of adultery, and if we are approaching a single standard for 
men and women it is the standard of accepted promiscuity. Perhaps 
this is the inevitable result of presenting love as trivial, marriage as 
sexless, and cohabitation as an act to be delayed as long as possible. 

There is no question about the sexiness of the movies, their tend- 
ency to reduce all other human relations to familiar terms in a 
sexual equation. In European movies set against the background of 
postwar rubble and desolation, the actuality of sexual passion plays 
a part; the most intelligent of the American pictures in that setting. 
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A Foreign Affair, is more realistic than most in rendering the atmos- 
phere of a broken civilization, but the picture turns into a charade 
in which Jean Arthur and Marlene Dietrich represent the famiUar 
figures of the good (cold) woman and the bad one (who is not 
cold). Cecil De Alille thrives on the sexiness he injects into his Bibh- 
cal extravaganzas; and other specialists use history or science or the 
lives of composers to the same ends. To the superficial moralist, this 
preoccupation with sex is in itself dubious; to our European critics 
it is ridiculous because the preoccupation is real, the sex is not. 

In the depths of the depression Paramount signed Mae West, de- 
spite her sensational career as a merchant of provocative sexual tid- 
bits, and, ignoring the threats of censorship, proceeded to make sev- 
eral pictures with her. These constitute the exception; the character 
portrayed by Miss West always expressed the liveliest anticipations 
of pleasure from the embraces of men, and romantic love was 
brushed aside with a knowing wink. The character was promiscuous 
and friendly, impure love was essentially used for comic effect, and 
the pictures were as refreshing as if the Wife of Bath had suddenly 
appeared on the screen. The Code was in existence when Para- 
mount, driven by economic pressure, dared to flout it; a few vcars 
later the administration of the Code was fully organized, and Miss 
West's work, while never reduced to the mincing politeness of the 
usual screen character, suffered. 

The exceptional, almost unique quality of the early Mae West 
pictures was that by implication she was portraying a "bad womrfn" 
who was thoroughly enjoying life. The vamps of the silent pictures 
were intense and tortured; Miss West's characters were good com- 
pany. Just as the vamps were followed by Clara Bow, the It Girl,* 
who suggested that the ideal mate for the American man was the 
captain of the girls' basketball team in the local high school, the 
cheerful courtesan of Mae West was followed by the character usu- 
ally described as the "good-bad" girl. This is not the conventional 
dramatic figure of the harlot with a heart of gold; appearances are 
against the girl, but she herself is no wanton, she gets no pleasure out 
of it; and her goodness lies in the passionless wish to be united in re- 
spectable marriage to the hero: In Movies, a Psychological Study, 
Dr. Mardia Wolfenstein and Dr. Nathan Leites suggest that the for- 
bidden wishes of the audience are realized in the "false appearances** 
of the movies, "since we can enjoy the suggested wish fulfillments 
without emphatic guilt." I cannot quarrel with this analysis, but I 
am left wondering what the ultimate effect of all these "false ap- 
pearances" may be. 

A note should be made of one of the rare instances of the appear- 
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ance of common reality in the movies. At the request of Woody Van 
Dyke, who directed The Thin Man, the writing team^ of Frances 
Goodrich and Albert Hackett provided several scenes between Wil- 
liam Powell and Myma Loy which were in the bantering tone that 
later became standard practice. These scenes managed to suggest, and 
the director underlined, the important fact that a man and his own 
wife were in love with each other, took pleasure in each other's com- 
pany, and (by the single deft motion with which Powell removed 
the dog Asta from Miss Loy's berth) intended to sleep together. 

These exceptions are remembered precisely because they managed 
to violate the prevailing customs of the films. Or, it might be said, 
because they correspond to the customs of the country. 

One of the customs of the country is divorce, and nothing in the 
Code specifically instructs the producers on the handling of this 
subject. In practice the mbvies have created a mythology of divorce, 
the essence of which is that divorced couples always remarry. This 
usually takes place after the husband has escaped from sex, repre- 
sented by a wicked woman, or the wife has seen through a plausible 
cad with whom she has been tempted to enjoy impure love. 

The minor myths create the proper atmosphere: 

Divorce occurs for trivial reasons only; it is the consequence 
of hasty tempers or misunderstandings or a desire to rise in the 
world of society or finance. 

Divorce does not occur because of sexual incompatibility or in- 
competence. 

Divorce does not occur because of adultery. 
The way to prevent divorce is for the wronged partner to pre- 
tend to be in love with someone else. 

Alternatively, if the wronged partner is the wife, she can take 
off her hom-rimmed glasses. 

Husbands and wives are much together during divorce proceed- 
ings; if they are not, and a divorcee marries again, all the forces 
of nature combine to prevent the consummation of the second 
marriage, giving time for the first husband to reappear and win 
the wife back. 

The motion-picture equivalent of the old shivaree should provide 
material for a sociologist. The Production Code says: "The treat- 
ment of bedrooms must be governed by good taste and delicacy"; 
and the ''Reasons Underlying" offer this explanation: "Certain 
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places are so closely and thoroughly associated with sexual life or 
with sexual sin that their use must be carefully limited." In the 

mythology of marriage this has come to mean that the bridal night 

is a long series of accidents through which young lovers are kept 
from entering or staying in the same room after nightfall. It is, in 
effect, a long strip tease, a source of merriment innocent only in the 
technical sense. The ingenuity of picture makers in creating new 
obstacles to the consummation of marriage is admirable, unless per- 
haps it is pathological to set up They Shall Not Cohabit as the great 
commandment for the legally married. 

The devices for keeping lovers apart before they are married 
fall into a conventional pattern; they arc a courteous bow to estab- 
lished morality and can produce delightful moments like the "Walls 
of Jericho" sequence in It Happened One Night. The plotting to 
prevent man and wife from going to bed has to be more elaborate; 
the moral system represented is not one accepted by the audience; 
the play is for laughs that cover a sniggering lewdness. Perhaps as 
good an example as any is / Was a Male War Bride, which had the 
added attraction of dressing Gary Grant in women's clothes and re- 
duced the whole unhappincss of our postwar armies of occupation 
to a series of obstacles to cohabitation. 

The current interpretation of the Gode has drained away from 
the marriage sacrament all its seriousness; if, in fact, the sacrament 
hallows and makes acceptable to God and man a passion otherwise 
brutish, it is only a mockery if the passion does not exist; the small 
and silly emotions rendered in the movies hardly require sanctification. 

That is the suicidal consequence of the Gode: it sets out to uphold 
the sanctity of the institution of marriage and ends by undermining 
the moral foundation upon which marriage stands. Marriage is— or 
can be— a profoundly satisfying way to live, full of tensions, hard- 
ships, pleasures, excitements; constantly threatened, sometimes tri- 
umphant; it persists because it fulfills certain requirements, because 
in marriage men and women, satisfying their natural impulses, be- 
come creators, not only of their children, but of themselves. But 
this is not marriage a la Gode. With its fundamentally irreligious 
concept of marriage, the Gode has succeeded in bringing to the 
screen a relation between men and women which is more ignoble 
than the meanest marriages of common experience. The economic 
pressures, the sudden drunken impulses, the vanities and fears and 
lusts that sometimes drive people to marry are powerful and urgent. 
Out of them can come hatred or love or degradation; but in any case, 
life. Out of marriage in the movies nothing can come. 
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Theory 

QDQ This group of selections is of 

a more technical nature than 

^ those in the previoits section. 

{QC\\ni(\i\Q Although both Baldzs and 

Cocteau go into aesthetic con- 
siderations, their pieces are 
theoretical — m the sense that 
they are trying to formulate a 
set of propositions (implied or 
stated) about the film medium. 
Ptidovkin and Rene Clair, both 
master film makers, are more 
concerned "with the technical 
side of film composition. The 
case of Rotha is somewhat spe- 
cial in that he presents a theory 
on the necessity of using a soci- 
ological and political approach 
for both the documentary and 
the conventional dramatic film. 
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Technique 



by V, i Pudovkin 



The following selection consists of 
two sections from Pudovkiji's Film 
Technique {Vision Press, Ltd., 
England, 19^4. This edition also in- 
cludes Fudovkin's Film Acting, first 
published in Russia in 1933. Trans- 
lated by Ivor Montagu). First pub- 
lished in Russia in 1929, the book 
still holds up as a remarkably per- 
ceptive and practical statement on 
film theory and technique. Simply 
and lucidly written, it anatomizes 
every aspect of film creation. 



METHODS OF TFiEATMENT OF THE MATERIAL 
{Structural Editing) 

A CINEMATOGRAPH film, and consequently also a scenario, is always 
divided into a great number of separate pieces (more correctly, it 
is built out of these pieces). The sum of the shooting script is di- 
vided into sequences, each sequence into scenes, and, finally, the 
scenes themselves are constructed from a whole series of pieces 
(script scenes) shot from various angles. An actual scenario, ready 
for use in shooting, must take into account this basic property of 
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the film. The scenarist must be able to write his material on paper 
exactly as it will appear upon the screen, thus giving exactly the 
content of each shot as well as its position in sequence. The con- 
struction of a scene from pieces, a sequence from scenes, and reel 
from sequences, and so forth, is called editing. Editing is one of the 
most significant instruments of effect possessed by the film technician 
and, therefore, by the scenarist also. Let us now become acquainted 
with its methods one by one. 



EDITING OF THE SCENE 

Everyone familiar with a film is familiar with the expression 
"close-up." The alternating representation of the faces of the char- 
acters during a dialogue; the representation of hands, or feet, filling 
the whole screen— all this is familiar to everyone. But in order to 
know how properly to use the close-up, one must understand its 
significance, which is as follows: The close-up directs the attention 
of the spectator to that detail which is, at the moment, important 
to the course of the action. For instance, three persons are taking 
part in a scene. Suppose the significance of this scene consists in the 
general course of the action (if, for example, all three are lifting 
some heavy object); then they are taken simultaneously in a gcjieral 
view, the so-called long shot. But suppose any one of them changes 
to an independent action having significance in the scenario (for 
example, separating himself from the others, he draws a revolver 
cautiously from his pocket); then the camera is directed on him 
alone. His action is recorded separately. 

What is said above applies not only to persons, but also to sepa- 
rate parts of a person, and objects. Let us suppose a man is to be 
taken apparently listening calmly to the conversation of someone 
else, but actually restraining his anger with difficulty. The man 
crushes the cigarette he holds in his hand, a gesture unnoticed by 
the other. This hand will always be shown on the screen separately, 
in close-up, otherwise the spectator will not notice it and a charac- 
teristic detail will be missed. The view formerly obtained (and is 
still held by some) that the close-up is an "interruption" of the 
long shot. This idea is entirely false. It is no sort of interruption. 
It represents a proper form of construction. 

In order to make clear to oneself the nature of the process of 
editing a scene, one may draw the following analogy. Imagine your- 
self observing a scene unfolded in front of you, thus: A man stands 
near the wall of a house and turns his head to the left; there appears 
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another man slinking cautiously through the gate. The two are 
fairly widely distant from one another— they stop. The first takes 
some object and shows it to the other, mocking him. The latter 
clenches his fists in a rage and throws himself at the former. At this 
moment a woman looks out of a window on the third floor and calls, 
"Police!" The antagonists run off in opposite directions. Now, how 
would this have been observed? 

1. The observer looks at the first man. He turns his head. 

2. What is he looking at? The observer turns his glance in the 
same direction and sees the man entering the gate. The latter stops. 

3. How does the first react to the appearance on the scene of the 
second? A new turn by the observer; the first takes out an object 
and mocks the second. 

4. How does the second react? Another turn; he clenches his 
fists and throws himself on his opponent. 

5. The observer draws aside to watch how both opponents roll 
about fighting. 

6. A shout from above. The observer raises his head and sees the 
woman at the window shoutii^. 

7. The observer lowers his head and sees the result of the warn- 
ing—the antagonists running off in opposite directions. 

The observer happened to be standing near and saw every detail, 
saw it clearly, but to do so he had to turn his head, first left, then 
right, then upward, whithersoever his attention was attracted by 
the interest of observation and the sequence of the developing scene. 
Suppose he had been standing farther away from the action, taking 
in the two persons and the window on the third floor simultane- 
ously, he would have received only a general impression, without 
being able to look separately at the first, the second, or the woman. 
Here we have approached closely the basic significance of editing. 
Its object is the showing of the development of the scene in relief, as 
it were, by guiding the attention of the spectator now to one, now to 
the other separate element. The lens of the camera replaces the eye of 
the observer, and the changes of angle of the camera— directed now 
on one person, now on another, now on one detail, now on another 
—must be subject to the same conditions as those of the eyes of the 
observer. The film technician, in order to secure the greatest clarity, 
emphasis, and vividness, shoots the scene in separate pieces and, 
joining them and showing them, directs the attention of the spec- 
tator to the separate elements, compelling him to see as the atten^ 
tive observer saw. From the above the manner in which editing 
can even work upon the emotions is clear. Imagine to yourself the 
excited observer of some rapidly developing scene. His agitated 
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glance is thrown rapidly from one spot to another. If we imitate this 
glance with the camera we get a series of pictures, rapidly alternat- 
ing pieces, creating a stirring scenario editing construction. The 
reverse would be long pieces changing by mixes, conditioning a 
calm and slow editing construction (as one may shoot, for example, 
a herd of cattle wandering along a road, taken from the viewpoint 
of a pedestrian on the same road). 

We have established, by these instances, the basic significance of 
the constructive editing of scenes. It builds the scenes from separate 
pieces, of which each concentrates the attention of the spectator 
only on that element important to the action. The sequence of these 
pieces must not be uncontrolled, but must correspond to the natu- 
ral transference of attention of an imaginary observer (who, in the 
end, is represented by the spectator). In this sequence must be ex- 
pressed a special logic that will be apparent only if each shot con- 
tains an impulse toward transference of the attention to the next. 
For example, (i) a man turns his head and looks; (2) what he 
looks at is shown. 



EDITING OF THE SEQUENCE 

The guidance of the attention of the spectator to different ele- 
ments of the developing action in succession is, in general, charac- 
teristic of the film. It is its basic method. We have seen that the 
separate scene, and often even the movement of one man, is built 
up upon the screen from separate pieces. Now, the film is not 
simply a collection of different scenes. Just as the pieces are built 
up into scenes endowed, as it were, with a connected action, so the 
separate scenes are assembled into groups forming whole sequences. 
The sequence is constructed (edited) from scenes. Let us suppose 
ourselves faced with the task of constructing the following se- 
quence: Two spies are creeping forward to blow up a powder 
magazine; on the way one of them loses a letter with instructions. 
Someone else finds the letter and warns the guard, who appears in 
time to arrest the spies and save the magazine. Here the scenarist 
has to deal with simultaneity of various actions in several different 
places. While the spies are crawling toward the magazine, some- 
one else finds the letter and hastens to warn the guard. The spies 
have nearly reached their objective; the guards are warned and 
rushing toward the magazine. The spies have completed their prep- 
arations; the guard arrives in time. If we pursue the previous anal- 
ogy between the camera and an observer, we now not only have to 
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turn it from side to side, but also to move it from place to place. 
The observer (the camera) is now on the road shadowing the spies, 
now in the guardroom recording the confusion, now back at the 
magazine showing the spies at work, and so forth. But, in combina- 
tion of the separate scenes (editing), the former law of sequence suc- 
cession remains in force. A consecutive sequence will appear upon 
the screen only if the attention of the spectator be transferred cor- 
rectly from scene to scene. And this correctness is conditioned as 
follows: The spectator sees the creeping spies, the loss of the letter, 
and finally the person who finds the letter. The person with the 
letter rushes for help. The spectator is seized with inevitable excite- 
ment—Will the man who found the letter be able to forestall the ex- 
plosion? The scenarist immediately answers by showing the spies- 
nearing the magazine— his answer has the effect of a warning, "Time 
is short." The excitement of the spectator— Will they be in time?— 
continues; the scenarist shows the guard turning out. Time is very 
short— the spies are shown beginning their work. Thus, transferring 
attention now to the rescuers, now to the spies, the scenarist answers 
with actual impulses to increase the spectator's interest, and die con- 
struction (editing) of the sequence is correctly achieved. 

There is a law in psychology that says if an emotion gives birth 
to a certain movement, by imitation of this movement the corre- 
sponding emotion can be called forth. If the scenarist can effect in 
even rhythm the transference of interest of the intent spectator, if 
he can so construct the elements of increasing interest that the ques- 
tion, "What is happening at the other place?" arises and at the same 
moment the spectator is transferred whither he wishes to go, then 
the editing thus credited can really excite the spectator. One must 
learn to understand that editing is in actual fact a compulsory and 
deliberate guidance of the thoughts and associations of the specta- 
tor. If the editing be merely an uncontrolled combination of the 
various pieces, the spectator will understand (apprehend) nothing 
from it; but if it be co-ordinated according to a definitely selected 
course of events or conceptual line, either agitated or calm, it will 
either excite or soothe the spectator. 



EDITING OF THE SCENARIO 

The film is divided into reels. The reels are usually equal in length, 
on an average from 900 to 1,200 feet long. The combination of the 
reels forms the picture. The usual length of a picture should not be 
more than from 6,500 to 7,500 feet. This length, as yet, involves no 
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unnecessary exhaustion of the spectator. The fihn is usually divided 
into from six to eight reels. It should be noted here, as a practical 
hint, that the average length of a piece (remember the editing of 
scenes) is from 6 to lo feet, and consequently from loo to 150 
pieces go to a reel By orientating himself on these figures, the 
scenarist can visualize how much material can be fitted into the 
scenario. The scenario is copnposed of a series of sequences. In dis- 
cussing the construction (editing) of the scenario from sequences, 
we introduce a new element into the scenarist's work— the element 
of so-called dramadc continuity of action that was discussed at the 
beginning of this sketch. The continuity of the separate sequences 
when joined together depends not merely upon the simple transfer- 
ence of attention from one place to another, but is conditioned by 
the development of the action forming die foundation of the 
scenario. It is important, however, to remind the scenarist of the 
following point: A scenario has always in its development a moment 
of greatest tension, found nearly always at the end of the film. To 
prepare the spectator, or, more correctly, preserve him, for this final 
tension, it is especially important to see that he is not affected by 
unnecessary exhaustion during the course of the film. A method, 
already discussed, that the scenarist can employ to this end is the 
careful distribution of the tities (which always distract the spec- 
tator), securing compression of the greater quantity of them into tiie 
first reels, and leaving the last one for uninterrupted action. 

Thus, first the action of the scenario is worked out, the action is 
then worked out into sequences, the sequences into scenes, and these 
constructed by editing from the pieces, each corresponding to a 
camera angle. 

EDITING AS AN INSTRUMENT OF IMPRESSION 

(Relatioiml Edit'mg) 

We have already mentioned, in the section on editing of se- 
quences, that editing is not merely a method of the junction of 
separate scenes or pieces, but is a method that controls the "psycho- 
logical guidance" of the spectator. We should now acquaint our- 
selves with the main special editing methods having as their aim 
the impression of the spectator. 

Contract.— Suppose it be our task to tell of the miserable situation 
of a starving man; the story will impress more vividly if associ- 
ated with mention of the senseless gluttony of a well-to-do man. 
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On just such a simple contrast relation is based the correspond- 
ing editing method. On the screen the impression of this contrast is 
yet increased, for it is possible not only to relate the starving se- 
quence to the gluttony sequence, but also to relate separate scenes 
and even separate shots of the scenes to one another, thus, as it were, 
forcing the spectator to compare the two actions all the time, one 
strengthening the other. The editing of contrast is one of the most 
effective, but also one of the commonest and most standardized, of 
methods, and so care should be taken not to overdo it. 

Parallelism,— T)m method resembles contrast but is considerably 
wider. Its substance can be explained more clearly by an example. 
In a scenario as yet unproduced a section occurs as follows: A 
workingman, one of the leaders of a strike, is condemned to death; 
the execution is fixed for 5 a.m. The sequence is edited thus: A fac- 
tory owner, employer of the condemned man, is leaving a restau- 
rant drunk; he looks at his wrist watch: four o'clock. The accused 
is shown— he is being made ready to be led out. Again the manu- 
facturer; he rings a doorbell to ask the time: four-thirty. The 
prison wagon drives along the street under heavy guard. The maid 
who opens the door— the wife of the condemned— is subjected to a 
sudden senseless assault. The drunken factory owner snores on a 
bed, his leg with trouser end upturned, his hand hanging down with 
wrist watch visible; the hands of the watch crawl slowly to five 
o'clock. The workman is being hanged. In this instance two themati- 
cally unconnected incidents develop in parallel by means of the 
watch that tells of the approaching execution. The watch on the 
wrist of the callous brute, as it were, connects him with the chief 
protagonist of the approaching tragic denouement, thus ever pres- 
ent in the consciousness of the spectator. This is undoubtedly an 
interesting method, capable of considerable development. 

Symbolism.— In the final scenes of the film Strike, the shooting 
of workmen is punctuated by shots of the slaughter of a bull in a 
stockyard. The scenarist, as it were, desires to say: Just as a butcher 
fells a bull with the swing of a pole-axe, so, cruelly and in cold 
blood, were the workers shot down. This method is especially in- 
teresting because, by means of editing, it introduces an abstract 
concept into the consciousness of the spectator without use of a 
title. 

Simultaneity.— In American fibns the final section is constructed 
from the simultaneous rapid development of two actions, in which 
the outcome of one depends on the outcome of the other. The end 
of the present-day section of Intolerance ... is thus constructed. 
The whole aim of this method is to create in the spectator a maxi- 
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mum' tension of excitement by the constant forcing of a question, 
such as, in this case, Will they be in time? Will they be in time? 

The method is a purely emotional one, and nowadays overdone 
almost to the point of boredom, but it cannot be denied that of all 
the methods of constructing the end hitherto devised it is the most 
effective. 

Leitmotiv (reiteration of theme) —Ohcn it is interesting for the 
scenarist especially to emphasize the basic theme of the scenario. 
For this purpose the mediod of reiteration exists. Its nature can 
easily be demonstrated by an example. In an antireligious scenario 
that aimed at exposing the cruelty and hypocrisy of the Church in 
the employ of the Tsarist regime the same shot was several times 
repeated: a church bell slowly ringing and, superimposed on it, the 
title, "The sound of bells sends into the world a message of pa- 
tience and love." This piece appeared whenever the scenarist de- 
sired to emphasize the stupidity of patience, or the hypocrisy of the 
love thus preached. 

The little that has been said above of relational editing naturally 
by no means exhausts the whole abundance of its methods. It has 
merely been important to show that constructional editing, a 
method specifically and peculiarly filmic, is, in the hands of the sce- 
narist, an important instrument of impression. Careful study of its 
use in pictures, combined with talent, will undoubtedly lead to the 
discovery of new possibilities and, in conjunction with them, to 
the creation of new forms. 



THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE FILM 

All the action of any scenario is immersed in some environment 
that provides, as it were, the general color of the film. This envi- 
ronment may, for example, be a special mode of life. By more de- 
tailed examination, one may even regard as the environment some 
separate peculiarity, some special essential trait of the given mode 
of life selected. This environment, this color, cannot, and must not, 
be rendered by one explanatory scene or a title; it must constantly 
pervade the whole film, or its appropriate part, from beginning to 
end. As I have said, the action must be immersed in this back- 
ground. A whole series of the best films of recent times has shown 
that this emphasis by means of an environment in which the action 
is immersed is quite easily effected in cinematography. The film 
ToPable David shows us this vividly. It is also interesting that the 
effecting of the unity of this color of a film is based upon the 
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scarcely communicable ability to saturate the film with numerous 
fine and correctly observed details. Naturally it is not possible to 
require of the scenarist that he shall discover all these details and fix 
them in writing. The best that he can do is find their necessary ab- 
stract formulation, and it is the affair of the director to absorb this 
formulation and give it the necessary plastic shape. Remarks by the 
scenarist such as, perhaps, "There was an insufferable smell in the 
room," or "Many factory sirens vibrated and sang through the 
heavy, oil-permeated atmosphere," are not in any sense forbidden. 
They indicate correctly the relation between the ideas of the sce- 
narist and the future plastic shaping by the director. It may already 
now be said with a fair degree of certainty that the most immediate 
task next awaiting the director is that very solution by filmic 
methods of the descriptive problems mentioned. The first experi- 
ments were carried out by the Americans in showing a landscape of 
symbolic character at the beginning of a film. ToVable David began 
with the picture of a village taken through a cherry tree in flower. 
The foaming, tempestuous sea symbolized the leitmotiv of the film 
The Remnants of a W reck. 

A wonderful example, affording unquestionably an achievement 
of this kind, are the pictures of the misty dawn rising over the 
corpse of the murdered sailor in The Battleship Potemkin. The so- 
lution of these problems— the depiction of the environment— is an 
undoubted and important part of the work on the scenario. And 
this work naturally cannot be carried out without direct participa- 
tion by the director. Even a simple landscape— a piece of nature so 
often encountered in films— must, by some inner guiding line, be 
bound up with the developing action. 

I repeat that the film is exceptionally economical and precise in 
its work. There is, and must be, in it no superfluous element. There 
is no such thing as a neutral background, and every factor must be 
collected and directed upon the single aim of solving the given 
problems. For every action, insofar as it takes place in the real 
world, is always involved in general conditions— that is, the nature 
of the environment. 

The action of the scenes may take place by day or by night. Film 
directors have long been familiar with this p6int, and the effort to 
render night effects is to this day an interesting problem for film 
directors. One can go further. The American, Griffith, succeeded 
in the film A?nerica in obtaining, with marvelous tenderness and 
justness, gradations of twilight and morning. The director has a 
mass of material at his disposal for this kind of work. The film is in- 
teresting, as said before, not only in that it is able to concentrate 
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on details, but also in its ability to wdd to a unity numerous mate- 
rials, deriving from widely embraced sources. 

As example, this same morning light: To gain this effect, the di- 
rector can use not only the growing light of sunrise, but also nu- 
merous correctly selected, characteristic processes that infallibly 
relate themselves with approaching dawn in the apprehension of the 
spectator. The light of lampposts growing paler against the hght- 
ening sky, the silhouettes of scarcely visible buildings, the tops of 
trees tenderly touched with the light of the not yet ascended sun, 
awakening birds, crowing cocks, the early morning mist, the dew- 
all this can be employed by the director, shot, and in editing built 
to a harmonious whole. 

In one film an interesting method w^as used of representing the 
filmic image of a dawn. In order to embrace in the editing con- 
struction the feeling of growing and ever wider expanding light, 
the separate shots follow one another in such wise that at the begin- 
ning, when it is still dark, only details can be seen upon the screen. 
The camera took only close-ups, as if, like the eye of man in the 
surrounding dark, it saw only what was near to it. With the in- 
crease of the light the camera became ever more and more distant 
from the object shot. Simultaneously with the broadening of the 
light, broader and broader became the view field embraced by the 
lens. From the close-ups in darkness the director changed to ever 
more distant long shots, as if he sought directly to render the in- 
creasing light, pervading everything widely and more widely. It is 
notable that here is employed a pure technical {X)ssibility, peculiar 
only to the film, of communicating a very subtle feeling. 

It is clear that work on the solution of problems of this kind 
is bound up so closely with the knowledge of film technique, so 
organically with the pure directorial work of analysis, selection of 
the material, and its unification in creative editing, that such prob- 
lems cannot, independently of the director, be resolved for him by 
the scenarist alone. At the same time, it is, as already mentioned, 
absolutely essential to give the expression of this environment in 
which the action of every film is immersed, and accordingly, in the 
creation of the scenario, it is indispensable for the director to col- 
laborate in the work. 



THE CHARACTERS IN THE ENVIRONMENT 

I should like to note that in the work of one of the strongest di- 
rectors of the present day, David Griffith, in almost every one of his 
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films, and indeed especially in those in which he has reached the max- 
imum expression and power, it is almost invariably the case that the 
action of the scenario develops among characters blended directly 
with that which takes place in the surrounding world. 

The stormy finale of the Griffith film is so constructed as to 
strengtifien for the spectator the conflict and the struggle of the 
heroes to an unimagined degree, thanks to the fact that the director 
introduces into the action gale, storm, breaking ice, rivers in spate, a 
gigantic roaring waterfall. When Lillian Gish, in TTtfy Down East, 
runs broken from the house, her happiness in rums, and the faithful 
Barthelmess rushes after her to bring her back to life, the whole 
pursuit of love behind despair, developing in the furious tempo of the 
action, takes place in a fearful snowstorm; and at the final climax, 
Griffith forces the spectator himself to feel despair, when a rotating 
block of ice, on it cowering the figure of a woman, approaches the 
precipice of a gigantic waterfall, itself conveying the impression of 
inescapable and hopeless ruin. 

First the snowstorm, then the foaming, swirling river in thaw, 
packed with ice blocks that rage yet wilder than the storm, and 
finally the mighty waterfall, conveying the impression of death itself. 
In this sequence of events is repeated, on a large scale, as it were, the 
same line of that increasing despair— despair striving to make an end, 
for death, that has irresistibly gripped the chief character. This har- 
mony—the storm in the. human heart and the storm in the frenzy of 
nature— is one of the most powerful achievements of the American 
genius. This example shows particularly clearly how far-reaching 
and deep must be that connection, between the content of the sce- 
nario and the director's general treatment, that adds strength and 
unity to his work. The director not only transfers the separate scenes 
suggested by the scenarist each into movement and form, he has 

also to absorb the scenario in its entirety, from the theme to the final 
form of the action, and perceive and feel each scene as an irremov- 
able, component part of the unified structure. And this can be the 
case only if he be organically involved in the work on the scenario 
from beginning to end. 

When the work on the general construction has been finished, the 
theme molded to a subject, the separate scenes in which the action 
is reahzed laid down, then only do we come to the period of the 
hardest work on the treatment of the scenario, that stage of work 
when, already concrete and perceptible, that filmic form of the 
picture that will result can be foreseen; do we come to the period of 
the planning out of the editing scheme for the shots, of the discovery 
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of those component parts from which the separate images will later 

be assembled. 

To bring a waterfall into the action does not necessarily mean to 
create it on the screen. Let us remember what we said regarding the 
creation of a filmic image that becomes vivid and effective only 
when the necessary details are correctly fomid. We come to the 
stage of utilizing the pieces of real space and real time for the future 
creation of filmic space and filmic time. If it may be said at the 
beginning of the process that the scenarist guides the work— and 
that the director has only to pay attention so as properly to appre- 
hend it organically, and so as, not only to keep contact with it at 
every given moment, but to be constantly welded to it— now comes 
a change. The guide of the work is now the director, equipped with 
that knowledge of technique and that specific talent that enables 
him to find the correct and vivid images expressing the quintessen- 
tial element of each given idea. The director organizes each separate 
incident, analyzing it, disintegrating it into elements, and simul- 
taneously thinking of the connection of these elements in editing. 
It is here of special interest to note that the scenarist at this later 
stage, just as the director in the early stages, must not be divorced 
from die work. His task it is to supervise the resolution to editable 
shape of every separate problem, thinking at every instant of the 
basic theme— sometimes completely abstract, yet current in every 
separate problem. 

Only by means of a close collaboration can a correct and valua- 
ble result be attained. Naturally one might postulate as the ideal 
arrangement the incarnation of scenarist and director in one person. 
But I have already spoken of the unusual scope and complexity of 
film creation that prevents any possibihty of its mastery by one 
person. Collectivism is indispensable in the film, but the collabora- 
tors must be blended with one another to an exceptionally close 
degree. 



Theory 



The folloiving fragments are se- 
lected from Theory of the Film: 
Character and Growth of a New 
Art by Bela Baldzs {Roy Publish- 
ers, New York, ipsS- Translated 
from the Hungarian by Edith 
Bone). Baldzs ranks as one of the 
most 17)2 port ant thinkers on film 
art. He had extremely iyiteresting 
things to say about every i??iagi- 
nable aspect of the fihn— sound, 
lighting^ dialogue, film societies, so- 
ciology of the film, and many 
others. 

I 

IN PRAISE OF THEORY 

DANGERS OF IGNORANCE 

w E ALL KNOW and admit that film art has a greater influence on 
the minds of the general public than any other art. The official 
guardians of culture note the fact with a certain amount of regret 
and uneasiness. But too few of us are sufficiently alive to the dan- 
gers that are an inevitable consequence of this fact. Nor do we 
realize clearly enough that we must be better connoisseurs of the 
fihn if we are not to be as much at the mercy of perhaps the greatest 
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intellectual and spiritual influence of our age as to some blind and 
irresistible elemental force. And unless we study its laws and pos- 
sibilities very carefully, we shall not be able to control and direct 
this potentially greatest instrument of mass influence ever devised in 
the whole course of human cultural history. One might think that 
the theory of this art would naturally be regarded as the most im- 
portant field for present-day art theory. No one would deny today 
that the art of the motion picture is the popular art of our century 
—unfortunately not in the sense that it is the product of the popular 
spirit but the other way round, in the sense that the mentality of the 
people, and particularly of the urban population, is to a great extent 
the product of this art, an art that is at the same time a vast industry. 
Thus the question of educating the public to a better, more critical 
appreciation of the films is a question of the mental health of the 
nations. Nevertheless, too few of us have yet realized how danger- 
ously and irresponsibly we have failed to promote such a better 
understanding of fihn art. 

WHY ARE PEOPLE NOT TAUGHT 
TO APPRECIATE FILMS? 

Nowadays social considerations are taken into account in the cul- 
tural sphere no less than in others. Nevertheless, the aesthetics of the 
film are nowhere included in the official teaching of art appreciation. 
Our academies have sections for literature and every established art, 
but none for the new art of our day— the film. It was not until 1947 
that the first film maker was elected to the French Academie, At 
our universities there are chairs for literature and all arts except that 
of the film. The first art academy which included the theory of film 
art in its curriculum was opened in Prague in 1947. The textbooks 
used in our secondary schools discuss the other arts but say nothing 
of the film. Millions hear about the aesthetics of literature and paint- 
ing who will never make use of such knowledge because they read 
no books and look at no pictures. But the millions who frequent 
the movies are left without guidance— no one teaches them to ap- 
preciate film art. 

NEED FOR GENERAL CULTURE 

There are numerous film schools in the world and no one denies 
that there may be need of a theory of the film— for specialists. In 
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Paris, in London, and elsewhere, film instimtcs and scientific film 
societies have been formed to study the "science" of the film. But 
what is needed is not specialized knowledge; it is a general level of 
culture. No one who had not the faintest conception of literature 
or music would be considered well educated. A man who had never 
heard of Beethoven or Michelangelo would be out of place among 
people of culture. But if he has not the faintest idea of the rudiments 
of film art and had never heard of Asta Nielsen or David Wark 
Griffith, he might still pass for a well-educated, cultured person, 
even on the highest level. The most important art of our time is that 
about which one need know nothing whatever. And yet it is an 
urgent need that we should cultivate enough discrimination to in- 
fluence the art which shapes the popular taste in the highest degree. 
Until there is a chapter on film art in every textbook on the history 
of art and on aesthetics; until the art of the film has a chair in our 
universities and a place in the curriculum of our secondary schools, 
we shall not have firmly established in the consciousness of our gen- 
eration this most important artistic development of our century. 

II 

DER SICHTBARE MENSCH 

This chapter, which deals with the visual culture developed 
through the silent film, is taken from my book Der Sichtbare 
Mensch. In it I hailed the silent film as a turning point in our cultural 
history, not suspecting that the sound film would soon come to oust 
it. The truth which stated a then existing reality has remained true, 
but the reality it dealt with has bolted like a runaway horse and has 
made new observations and interpretations necessary. Nevertheless, 
this chapter may be of interest not merely as a chapter in the history 
of film theory. Nor does it perhaps retain its interest only because 
the picture still remains the essence of the film and its visual content. 
Lines of development are never rigidly set. They often proceed in a 
roundabout way, throwing the light of old knowledge onto new 
paths through dialectical interaction. Because I believe that we have 
now come to such a doubling back in the development of the film, 
when the already once accomplished and then again lost achieve- 
ments of the silent film are about to be revalued and restored, I want 
to quote here what I wrote in 1923 about the silent film: 

The invention of printing gradually rendered illegible the faces 
of men. So much could be read from paper that the method of con- 
veying meaning by facial expression fell into desuetude. 
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Victor Hugo wrote pnce that the printed book took over the 
part played by the cathedral in the Middle Ages and became the 
carrier of the spirit of the people. But the thousands of books tore 
the one spirit, embodied in die cathedral, into thousands of opinions. 
The word broke the stone into a thousand fragments, tore the 
church into a thousand books. 

The visual spirit was thus turned into a legible spirit and visual 
culture into a culture of concepts. This of course had its social and 
economic causes, which changed the general face of life. But we 
paid little attention to the fact that, in conformity with this, the faces 
of individual men, their foreheads, their eyes, their mouths, had also 
of necessity and quite concretely to suffer a change. 

At present a new discovery, a new machine is at work to turn 
the attention of men back to a visual culture and give them new 
faces. This machine is the cinematographic camera. Like the print- 
ing press, it is a technical device for tiie multiplication and distri- 
bution of products of the human spirit; its effect on human culture 
will not be less than that of the printing, press. 

For not to speak does not mean that one has nothing to say. Those 
who do not speak may be brimming over with emotions which can 
be expressed only in forms and pictures, in gesture and play of 
feature. The man of visual culture uses these not as substitutes for 
words, as a deaf-mute uses his fingers. He does not think in words, 
the syllables of which he sketches in the air like the dots and dashes 
of the Morse code. The gestures of visual man are not intended to 
convey concepts which can be expressed in words, but such inner 
experiences, such nonrational emotions as would still remain un- 
expressed when everything that can be told has been told. Such 
emotions lie in the deepest levels of the soul and cannot be ap- 
proached by words that are mere reflections of concepts; just as our 
musical experiences cannot be expressed in rationalized concepts. 
What appears on the face and in facial expression is a spiritual ex- 
perience which is rendered immediately visible without the inter- 
mediary of words. 

In the golden age of the old visual arts, the painter and sculptor 
did not merely fill empty space with abstract shapes and forms, and 
man was not merely a formal problem for the artist. Painters could 
paint the spirit and the soul without becoming "literary," for the 
soul and the spirit had not yet been confined in concepts capable of 
expression only by means of words; they could be incarnated with- 
out residue. That was the happy time when paintings could still have 
a "theme" and an "idea," for the idea had not yet been tied to the 
concept and to the word that named the concept. The artist could 
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present in its primary form of manifestation the soul's bodily incar- 
nation in gesture or feature. But since then the printing press has 
grown to be the main bridge over which the more remote inter- 
human spiritual exchanges take place and the soul has been concen- 
trated and crystallized chiefly in the word. There was no longer any 
need for the subtler means of expression provided by the body. For 
this reason our bodies grew soulless and empty— what is not in use 
deteriorates. 

The expressive surface of our body was thus reduced to the face 
alone and this not merely because the rest of the body was hidden 
by clothes. For the poor remnants of bodily expression that re- 
mained to us the little surface of the face sufficed, sticking up like 
a clumsy semaphore of the soul and signaling as best it could. Some- 
times a gesture of the hand was added, recalling the melancholy of 
a mutilated torso. In the epoch of word culture the soul learned to 
speak but had grown almost invisible. Such was the effect of the 
printing press. 

Now the film is about to inaugurate a new direction in our cul- 
ture. Many million people sit in the picture houses every evening 
and purely through vision, experience happenings, characters, emo- 
tions, moods, even thoughts, without the need for many words. For 
words do not touch the spiritual content of the pictures and are 
merely passing instruments of as yet undeveloped forms of art. Hu- 
manity is already learning the rich and colorful language of ges- 
ture, movement and facial expression. This is not a language of signs 
as a substitute for words, like the sign language of the deaf-and- 
dumb— it is the visual means of communication, without intermedi- 
ary, of souls clothed in flesh. Man has again become visible. 

Linguistic research has found that the origins of language lie in 
expressive movement— that is, that man when he began to speak 
moved his tongue and lips to no greater extent than the other mus- 
cles of his face and body— just as an infant does today. Originally 
the purpose was not the making of sounds. The movement of 
tongue and lips was at first the same spontaneous gesturing as every 
other expressive movement of the body. That the former produced 
sounds was a secondary, adventitious phenomenon, which was only 
later used for practical purposes. The immediately visible message 
was thus turned into an immediately audible message. In rfie course 
of this process, as in every translation, a great deal was lost. It is die 
expressive movement, the gesture, that is the aboriginal mother- 
tongue of the human race. 

Now we are beginning to remember and releam this tongue. It 
is still clumsy and primitive and very far removed as yet from the 
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refinements of word art. But already it is beginning to be able some- 
times to express things which escape the artists of the word. How 
much of human thought would remain unexpressed if we had no 
music! The now developing art of facial expression and gesture 
will bring just as many submerged contents to die surface. Aldiough 
these human experiences are not rational, conceptual contents, they 
are nevertheless neither vague nor blurred, but as clear and unequiv- 
ocal as is music. Thus the inner man, too, will become visible. 

But the old visible man no longer exists today and the new visi- 
ble man is not yet in existence. As I have said before, it is the law 
of nature that unused organs degenerate and disappear, leaving only 
rudiments behind. The animals that do not chew lose their teeth. 
In the epoch of word culture we made little use of the expressive 
powers of our body and have therefore partly lost that power. The 
gesturing of primitive peoples is frequently more varied and ex- 
pressive than that of the educated European whose vocabulary is 
infinitely richer. A few more years of film art and our scholars will 
discover that cinematography enables them to compile encyclope- 
dias of facial expression, movement and gesture, such as have long 
existed for words in the shape of dictionaries. The public, however, 
need not wait for the gesture encyclopedia and grammars of future 
academies; it can go to the pictures and learn it there. 

We had, however, when we neglected the body as a means of 
expression, lost more than mere corporal power of expression. That 
which was to have been expressed was also narrowed down by this 
neglect. For it is not the same spirit, not the same soul that is ex- 
pressed once in words and once in gestures. Music does not express 
the same thing as poetry in a different way— it expresses something 
quite diflFerent. When we dip the bucket of words in the depths, we 
bring up other things than when we do the same with gestures. But 
let no one think that I want to bring back the culture of movement 
and gesture in place of the culture of words, for neither can be a 
substitute for the other. Without a rational, conceptual culture and 
the scientific development that goes with it there can be no social 
and hence no human progress. The connecting tissue of modem 
society is the word spoken and written, without which all organi- 
zation and planning would be impossible. On the other hand fas- 
cism has shown us where the tendency to reduce human culture to 
subconscious emotions in place of clear concepts would lead hu- 
manity. 

What I am talking about is only art and even here there is no 
question of displacing the more rational art of the word. There is 
no reason why we should renounce one sort of human achievement 
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in favor of another. Even the most highly developed musical cul- 
ture need not crowd out some more rational aspect of culture. 

But to return to the simile of the bucket: we know that the wells 
that dry up are the wells from which no water is dipped. Psychol- 
ogy and philology have shown that our thoughts and feelings are 
determined a priori by the possibility of expressing them. Philology 
is also aware that it is not only concepts and feelings that create 
words, but that it is also the other way round: words give rise to 
concepts and feelings. This is a form of economy practiced by our 
mental constitution which desires to produce unusable things just as 
little as does our physical organism. Psychological and logical analy- 
sis has shown that words are not merely images expressing our 
thoughts and feelings but in most cases their a priori limiting forms. 
This is at the root of the danger of stereotyped banality which so 
often threatens the educated. Here again the evolution of the human 
spirit is a dialectical process. Its development increases its means 
of expression and the increase of means of expression in its turn 
facilitates and accelerates its development. Thus if then the film in- 
creases the possibilities of expression, it will also widen the spirit 
it can express. 

Will this newly developing language of facial expression and ex- 
pressive gesture bring human beings closer to each other or the 
contrary? Despite the tower of Babel there were concepts common 
to all behind the different words and one could also learn the lan- 
guages of others. Concepts on the other hand, have, in civilized 
communities, a content determined by convention. A universally 
valid grammar was an even more potent unifying principle holding 
together the individuals who in bourgeois society were prone to 
become estranged and isolated from each other. Even the literature 
of extreme subjectivism used the common vocabulary and was thus 
preserved from the loneliness of final misunderstanding. 

But the language of the gestures is far more individual and per- 
sonal than the language of words, although facial expression, too, 
has its habitual forms and conventionally accepted interpretations, 
to such an extent that one might— and should— write a comparative 
"gesturology" on the model of comparative linguistics. Neverthe- 
less this language of facial expression and gesture, although it has a 
certain generally accepted tradition, lacks the severe rules that gov- 
ern grammar and by the grace of our academies are compulsory for 
us all. No school prescribes that you must express your cheerfulness 
by this sort of smile and your bad humor with that sort of wrin- 
kled brow. There are no punishable errors in this or that facial 
expression, although children doubtless do observe and imitate such 
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conventional grimaces and gestures. On the other hand, these are 
more immediately induced by inner impulses than are words. Yet it 
will probably be the art of the film after all which may bring to- 
gether the peoples and nations, make them accustomed to each 
other, and lead them to mutual understanding. The silent film is 
free of the isolating walls of language differences. If we look at and 
understand each other's faces and gestures, we not only understand, 
we also learn to feel each other's emotions. The gesture is not only 
the outward projection of emotion, it is also its initiator. 

The universality of the film is primarily due to economic causes 
—which are always the most compelling causes. The making of a 
film is so expensive that only very few nations have a home market 
sufficient to make film production pay. But one of the preconditions 
of the international popularity of any film is the universal compre- 
hensibility of facial expression and gesture. Specific national charac- 
teristics will in time be permissible only as exotic curiosities and a 
certain leveling of "gesturology** will be inevitable. The laws of the 
film market permit only universally comprehensible facial expres- 
sions and gestures, every nuance of which is understood by princess 
and working girl alike from San Francisco to Smyrna. We now al- 
ready have a situation in which the film speaks die only universal, 
common world language understood by alL Ethnic peculiarities, na- 
tional specialties sometimes can lend style and color to a film, but 
can never become factors in causing the story to move on, because 
the gestures which convey the meaning and decide the course of 
the action must be uniformly comprehensible to every audience 
everywhere, otherwise the producer will lose money on the film. 

The silent film helped people to become physically accustomed 
to each other and was about to create an international human type. 
When once a common cause will have united men within the limits 
of their own race and nation, then the film which makes visible man 
equally visible to everyone will greatly aid in leveling physical dif- 
ferences between the various races and nations and will thus be one 
of the most useful pioneers in the development toward an interna- 
tional universal humanity. 

Ill 

THE CLOSE-UP 

As we have already said, the basis of the new form-language is the 
moving cinematographic camera with its constantly changing view- 
point. The distance from the object and with it the size and number 
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of objects in the frame, the angle and the perspective all change 
incessantly. This movement brea^ up the object before the camera 
into sectional pictures, or "shots," irrespective of whether that ob- 
ject is moving or motionless. Sectional pictur^ are not details of a 
whole fibn. For what is being done is not to break up into its con- 
stituent parts a picture already taken or already envisaged. The re- 
sult of this would be detail; in this case one would have to show 
every group and every individual in a crowd scene from the same 
angle as the one from which they are seen in the total picture; none 
of the people or things could move— if they did, they would no 
longer be details of the same total. What is done is not to break up 
into detail an already existent, already formed total picture, but to 
show a living, moving scene or landscape as a synthesis of sectional 
pictures, which merge in our consciousness into a total scene al- 
though they are not the parts of an existent immutable mosaic and 
could never be made into a total single picture. 



WHAT HOLDS THE SECTIONAL PICTURE TOGETHER? 

The answer to this question is: the montage or cutting, the mo- 
bile composition of the film, an architecture in time, not space, of 
which much more is to be said later. For the time being we are in- 
terested in the psychological question of why a scene broken up 
into sectional pictures does not fall apart but remains a coherent 
whole, remains in the consciousness of the spectator a consistent 
unity in both space and time. How do we know that things are 
happening simultaneously and in the same place, even though the 
pictures pass before our eyes in temporal sequence and show a real 
passing of time? 

This unity and the simultaneity of pictures proceeding in time 
is not produced automatically. The spectator must contribute an 
association of ideas, a synthesis of consciousness and imagination to 
which the film-going public had first to be educated. This is that 
visual culture of which we have spoken in previous chapters. 

But the sectional picture (or "shot") must be correody ordered 
and composed. There may be shots which slip out of the whole 
and in respect of which we no longer feel that we are in the same 
place and see the same scene as in the preceding shots. This is a 
matter for the director, who can, if he chooses, make the spectator 
feel the continuity of the scene, its unity in time and space even if 
he has never once shown him a total picture of the whole scene for 
his orientation. 
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This is done by including in every shot a movement, a gesture, a 
form, a something which refers the eye to the preceding and fol- 
lowing shots, something that protrudes into the next shot like the 
branch of a tree or a fence, like a ball that rolls from one frame to 
the other, a bird that flies across, cigar smoke that curls in both, a 
look or gesture to which there is an answer in the next shoL But 
the director must be on his guard not to change the angle together 
with the direction of movement— if he does, the change in the pic- 
ture is so great as to break its unity. The sound film has simplified 
this job of remaining in step. For sound can always be heard in the 
whole space, in each shoL If a scene is enacted, say, in a night club, 
and we hear the same music we will know that we are in the same 
night club even if in the shot itself we see nothing but a hand hold- 
ing a flower or something of the sort. But if we suddenly hear dif- 
ferent sounds in this same shot of a hand we will assume, even if 
we don't see it, that the hand holding the flower is now in a quite 
different place. For instance, to continue the picture of the hand 
holding the rose— if instead of dance music we now hear the twitter- 
ing of birds, we will not be surprised if, when the picture widens 
into a long shot, we see a garden and the owner of the hand pick- 
ing roses. This sort of change-over offers opportunities for good 
effects. 



SOUND IS INDIVISIBLE 

This totally different nature of sound has a considerable influence 
on the composition, montage and dramaturgy of the sound film. 
The sound camera cannot break up sound into sections or shots as 
the cinematographic camera can break up objects. In space, sound 
is always heard indivisibly and homogeneously; that is, it has the 
same character in one part of space as in any other; it can only be 
louder or softer, closer or more distant and mixed with other sounds 
in differing ways. In the night club, for instance, we may first hear 
only dance music and then the loud talking and laughter of a noisy 
company at one of the tables may almost drown it. 



SOUND IN SPACE 

All sound has an identifiable place in space. By its timbre we can 
tell whether it is in a room, or a cellar, in a large hall or in the 
open air. Tliis possibility of placing sound also helps to hold to- 
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gether shots the action of which takes place in the same space. The 
sound film has educated our ear— or might and should have edu- 
cated it— to recognize the timbre of sound. But we have made less 
progress in our aural than in our visual education. In any case, the 
sound film which could use sound as its artistic material in a similar 
way as the silent film had used the visual impression was soon super- 
seded by the talkie, which was in a sense a step backward toward the 
photographed theater. 



THE FACE OF THINGS 

The first new world discovered by the film camera in the days of 
the silent film was the world of very small things visible only from 
very short distances, the hidden life of little things. By this the 
camera showed us not only hitherto unknown objects and events: 
the adventures of beetles in a wilderness of blades of grass, the trage- 
dies of day-old chicks in a comer of the poultry-run, the erotic 
battles of flowers and the poetry of miniature landscapes. It brought 
us not only new themes. By means of the close-up the camera in 
the days of the silent film revealed also the hidden mainsprings of a 
life which we had thought we already knew so well. Blurred out- 
lines are mostly the result of our insensitive shortsightedness and 
superficiality. We skim over the teeming substance of life. The 
camera has uncovered that cell-life of the vital issues in which all 
great events are ultimately conceived; for the greatest landslide is 
only the aggregate of the movements of single particles. A multi- 
tude of close-ups can show us the very instant in which the gen- 
eral is transformed into the particular. The close-up has not only 
widened our vision of life, it has also deepened it. In the days of 
the silent film it not only revealed new tMngs, but showed us the 
meaning of the old. 



VISUAL LIFE 

The close-up can show us a quality in a gesture of the hand we 
never noticed before when we saw that hand stroke or strike some- 
thing, a quality which is often more expressive than any play of the 
features. The close-up shows your shadow on the wall with which 
you have lived all your life and which you scarcely knew; it shows 
the speechless face and fate of the dumb objects that live with you 
in your room and whose fate is bound up with your own. Before 
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this you looked at your life as a concertgoer ignorant of music lis- 
tens to an orchestra playing a symphony. All he hears is the lead- 
ing melody; all the rest is blurred into a general murmur. Only 
those can really understand and enjoy the music who can hear the 
contrapuntal architecture of each part in the score. This is how we 
see life: only its leading melody meets the eye. But a good film with 
its close-ups reveals the most hidden parts in our polyphonous life, 
and teaches us to see the intricate visual details of life as one reads 
an orchestral score. 

LYRICAL CHARM OF THE CLOSE-UP 

The close-up may sometimes give the impression of a mere natu- 
ralist preoccupation with detail. But good close-ups radiate a tender 
human attitude in the contemplation of hidden things, a delicate so- 
licitude, a gentle bending over the intimacies of life-in-the-minia- 
ture, a warm sensibility. Good close-ups are lyrical; it is the heart, 
not the eye, that has perceived them. 

Close-ups are often dramatic revelations of what is really hap- 
pening under the surface of appearances. You may see a medium 
shot of someone sitting and conducting a conversation with icy 
calm. The close-up will show trembling fingers nervously fumbling 
a small object— sign of an internal storm. Among pictures of a com- 
fortable house breathing a sunny security, we suddenly see the evil 
grin of a vicious head on the carved mantelpiece or the menacing 
grimace of a door opening into darkness. Like the leitmotiv of im- 
pending fate in an opera, the shadow of some impending disaster 
falls across the cheerful scene. 

Close-ups are the pictures expressing the poetic sensibility of the 
director. They show the faces of things and those expressions on 
them which are significant because they are reflected expressions of 
our own subconscious feeling. Herein lies the art of the true cam- 
eraman. 

In a very old American fikn I saw this dramatic scene: the bride 
at the altar suddenly runs away from the bridegroom whom she 
detests, who is rich and who has been forced on her. As she rushes 
away she must pass through a large room full of wedding presents. 
Beautiful things, good things, useful things, things radiating plenty 
and security smile at her and lean toward her with expressive faces. 
And there are the presents given by the bridegroom: faces of things 
radiating touching attention, consideration, tenderness, love— and 
they all seem to be looking at the fleeing bride, because she looks 
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at them; all seem to stretch out hands toward her, because she feels 
they do so. There are ever more of them— they crowd the room and 
block her path— her flight slows down more and more, then she 
stops and finally turns back. 

IV 

THE FACE OF MAN 

The basis and possibility of an art of the film is that everyone and every- 

thmg looks what it is 

Every art always deals with human beings; it is a human manifes- 
tation and presents human beings. To paraphrase Marx: "The root 
of all art is man." When the film close-up strips the veil of our im- 
perccptiveness and insensitivity from the hidden little things and 
shows us the face of objects, it still shows us man, for what makes 
objects expressive are the human expressions projected onto them. 
The objects only reflect our own selves, and this is what distin- 
guishes art from scientific knowledge (although even the latter is 
to a great extent subjectively determined). When we see the face 
of things, we do what the ancients did in creating gods in man's 
image and breathing a human soul into them. The close-ups of the 
film are the creative instruments of this mighty visual anthropomor- 
phism. 

What was more important, however, than the discovery of the 
physiognomy of things was the discovery of the human face. Fa- 
cial expression is the most subjective manifestation of man, more 
subjective even than speech, for vocabulary and grammar are sub- 
ject to more or less imiversally valid rules and conventions, while 
the play of features, as has already been said, is a manifestation not 
governed by objective canons, even though it is largely a matter 
of imitation. This most subjective and individual of human mani- 
festations is rendered objective in the close-up. 

A NEW DIMENSION 

If the close-up lifts some object or some part of an object out of 
its surroundings, we nevertheless perceive it as existing in space; we 
do not for an instant forget that the hand, say, which is shown by 
the close-up belongs to some human being. It is precisely this con- 
nection which lends meaning to its every movement. But when 
Griffith's genius and daring first projected gigantic "severed heads" 
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onto the cinema screen, he not only brought the human face closer 
to us in space, he also transposed it from space into another dimen- 
sion. We do not mean, of course, the cinema screen and the patches 
of light and shadow moving across it, which, being visible things, 
can be conceived only in space; we mean the expression on the face 
as revealed by the close-up. We have said that the isolated hand 
would lose its meaning, its expression, if we did not know and 
imagine its connection with some human being. The facial expres- 
sion on a face is complete and comprehensible in itself and there- 
fore we need not think of it as existing in space and time. Even if 
we had just seen the same face in the middle of a crowd and the 
close-up merely separated it from the others, we would still feel 
that we have suddenly been left alone with this one face to the ex- 
clusion of the rest of the world. Even if we have just seen the owner 
of the face in a long shot, when we look into the eyes in a close-up, 
we no longer think of that wide space, because the expression and 
significance of the face has no relation to space and no connection 
with it. Facing an isolated face takes us out of space, our conscious- 
ness of space is cut out and we find ourselves in another dimension: 
that of physiognomy. The fact that the features of the face can be 
seen side by side, i.e., in space— that the eyes are at the top, the ears 
at the sides and the mouth lower down— loses all reference to space 
when we see, not a figure of flesh and bone, but an expression or 
in other words when we see emotions, moods, intentions and 
thoughts, things which although our eyes can see them, are not in 
space. For feelings, emotions, moods, intentions, thoughts are not 
themselves things pertaining to space, even if they are rendered 
visible by means which are. 

MELODY AND PHYSIOGNOMY 

We will be helped in understanding this peculiar dimension by 
Henri Bergson*s analysis of time and duration. A melody, said Berg- 
son, is composed of single notes which follow each other in se- 
quence— i.e., in time. Nevertheless a melody has no dimension in 
time, because the first note is made an element of the melody only 
because it refers to the next note and because it stands in a definite 
relation to all other notes down to the last. Hence the last note, 
which may not be played for some time, is yet already present in 
the first note as a melody-creating element. And the last note com- 
pletes the melody only because we hear the first note along with it. 
The notes sound one after the other in a time sequence, hence they 
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have a real duration, but the coherent line of melody has no dimen- 
sion in time; the relation of the notes to each other is not a phenom- 
enon occurring in time. The melody is not born gradually in the 
course of time but is already in existence as a complete entity as 
soon as the first note is played. How else would we know that a 
melody is begun? The single notes have duration in time, but their 
relation to each other, which gives meaning to the individual sounds, 
is outside time. A logical deduction also has its sequence, but prem- 
ise and conclusion do not follow one another in time. The process 
of thinking as a psychological process may have duration; but the 
logical forms, like melodies, do not belong to the dimension of time. 

Now facial expression, physiognomy, has a relation to space simi- 
lar to the relation of melody to time. The single features, of course, 
appear in space; but the significance of their relation to one another 
is not a phenomenon pertaining to space, no more than are the emo- 
tions, thoughts and ideas which are manifested in the facial expres- 
sions we see. They are picturelike and yet they seem outside space; 
such is the psychological effect of facial expression. 

How is the countryside turned into landscape? Not every bit of 
nature is a landscape in itself. The countryside has only a topog- 
raphy, which is a thing that can be exactly reproduced on a mili- 
tary map. But the landscape expresses a mood, which is not merely 
objectively given; it needs the co-operation of subjective factors 
before it can come into existence. The phrase is "the mood of the 
landscape" but there is no mood save that of some human being and 
those who look at the countryside with the greatest objectivity— a 
farmer, for instance— would be least likely to see any sort of "mood" 
in it. "Mood" is the feeling of the painter, the artist, not of the plow- 
man, the shepherd or the woodcutter, whose business with nature is 
not of the soul but of the body, a practical, not artistic, activity. 

The landscape is the physiognomy of some countryside, as seen 
by the painter who can put it on his canvas, but alsu by the camera- 
man who can shoot it with an appropriate setup. It is as though 
the countryside were suddenly lifting its veil and showing its face, 
and on the face an expression which we recognize though we could 
not give it a name. There have already been several landscape artists 
of genius m the film, artists of that moving landscape which has not 
only a physiognomy, but mimicry and gesture too. On these land- 
scapes the clouds gather, the mist drives, the reeds tremble and shiver 
in the wind, the branches of the trees nod and toss and the shadows 
play hide-and-seek— these are film landscapes which wake at day- 
break and darken to tragedy at the setting of the sun. There is no 
painter born whose motionless pictures could match this experience. 
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In the spring 19^8 issue of Sight 
and Sound, Alexandre Astruc, the 
young French film maker, was 
quoted— the lines are from his 
article Le Camera-Stylo— « fol- 
lows: "The cinema . . . becomes 
bit by bit a language. By a language 
I mea?i the form in which and 
through which an artist can express 
bis thoughts, however abstract they 
may be, or translate his obsessions, 
just as in an essay or a novel. That 
is why I call this neiv ac^e of cinema 
that of the Camera-Stylo." When 
one considers that Jean Cocteau 
has been making films in this man- 
ner for some thirty years, it is 
strange to come upon this in ipfS. 
In the following piece, which con- 
sists of excerpted fragments from 
Cocteau on the Film, Cocteau pre- 
sents his conception of the film as 
a personal language. This book is 
a conversation with (ajid recorded 
by) Andre Fraigneau, published by 
Roy Publishers, New York, ipj4. 
Translated from the French by 
Vera Trull, 



A.F.: I'd like this dialogue of ours to bear exclusively upon your 
activity in films, my dear Jean Cocteau. Would you be willing to 
approach our conversation from that angle? 

J.C.: I can't do that, because for me the cinematograph is only one 
medium of expression among others. Speaking about it will inevi- 
tably lead me into other paths. I use the word cinematograph de- 
liberately, in order to avoid any confusion between the medium it 
expresses and that which is commonly called the cinema, a somewhat 
dubious muse in that it is incapable of waiting, whilst all the other 
muses wait, and should be painted and sculpted in waiting poses. 

Whenever people see a film for the first time, they complain 
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about some passages being too long or too slow. But quite apart 
from the fact that this is often due to the weakness of their own per- 
ception and to their missing the deep underlying design of the work, 
they forget that the classics, too, are full of passages that are long- 
winded and slow, but are accepted because they are classics. The 
classics must have faced the same reproaches in their lifetime. The 
tragedy of the cinematograph lies in its having to be successful im- 
mediately. It takes such a vast sum of money to make a film that it is 
necessary to get that money back as soon as possible by massive 
takings. That is a terrible, ahnost insurmountable handicap. I have 
just said that muses should be represented in attitudes of waiting. All 
arts can and must wait. They often have to wait for the death of 
their makers before they are able to live. Can, then, the cinemato- 
graph rank as a muse? Besides, muses are poor. Their money is in- 
vested. But the cinema muse is too rich, too easy to ruin at one go. 

To this we must add that, for the public, films are just a pastime, 
a form of entertainment which they have been accustomed, alas, to 
view out of the comers of their eyes. Whereas for me the image- 
making machine has been a means of saying certain things in visual 
terms instead of saying them with ink on paper. 

A.F.: Can you give me a more explicit definition of the cinema as a 
form of mass entertainment, and also tell me what you understand, 
in contrast, by the cinematograph as a medium of self-expression? 
I think that this would help readers to grasp the distinction you so 
persistently draw between the two terms. 

j.c: What is commonly called "cinema" has not been, up till now, 
a pretext for thought. People walk in, look (a little), listen (a little), 
walk out, and forget. Whereas the cinematograph, as I understand 
it, is a powerful weapon for the projection of thought, even into 
a crowd unwilling to accept it. Orphee^ for instance, irritates, 
intrigues and shocks, but forces people to discussions with others 
and with their own selves. A book has to be read and reread before 
it comes to occupy its rightful place. And cinema managers have 
noticed that some spectators of OrphSe returned to see it several 
times and brought other spectators with them. Besides, however 
inert and hostile an audience may be, it enables a few attentive 
individuals to see the film. Without such audiences, my message 
couldn't have reached the few unknown spectators for whom it was 
destined. You might say that if a film falls flat the message dies. Of 
course. And with Orphee I took enormous risks. But I was con- 
vinced that in the case of an unusual and difficult film, the curiosity 
that brings people to see it is stronger than the laziness that keeps 
them away. Every day I receive letters which show that I was right. 
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Their authors usually complain about the audience with which they 
found themselves locked in for the duration of the performance. 
But they forget that it's that very audience that enabled them to 
see the £hii at all. 

A.F.: I was struck by an expression you used earlier on: "the im- 
age-making machine." Do you mean that you use cinematic images 
just as a writer uses literary images? 

J.C.: No. The cinematograph requires a syntax. This syntax is ob- 
tained through the connection and the clash between images. No 
wonder that the peculiarity of such a syntax (our style) expressed 
in visual terms seems disconcerting to spectators accustomed to slap- 
dash translations and to the articles in their morning paper. If the 
wonderful language of iMontaigne were transposed into images, it 
would be as difficult for such spectators to watch as it is difficult for 
them to read his writings. 

My primary concern in a film is to prevent the images from flow- 
ing, to oppose them to each other, to anchor them and join them 
without destroying their relief. But it is precisely that deplorable flow 
that is called "cinema" by the critics, who mistake it for style. It is 
commonly said that such and such a film is perhaps good, but that 
it is "not cinema," or that a film lacks beauty but is "cinema," and so 
on. This is forcing the cinematograph to be mere entertainment in- 
stead of a vehicle for thought. And this is what leads our judges to 
condemn in two hours and fifty lines a film epitomizing twenty years 
of work and experience. 

A.F.: Now I understand how much it meant for you, at a given mo- 
ment in your career, to discover the cinematograph as a vehicle for 
thought— thought which you had previously expressed in so many 
different ways. But did you find a greater freedom in that new 
medium? 

J.C.: No. Even if one is free to do as one pleases, there are, alas, too 
many heavy burdens (capital, censorship, responsibility toward the 
actors who agree to being paid later) to be what I would call com- 
pletely free. 

I am not thinking of actual concessions, but of a sense of respon- 
sibiUty which directs and restricts us without our even being fully 
aware of it. I've been completely free only with Le Sang (Vim Poete 
because it was privately commissioned (by the Vicomte de 
Noailles, just as Bunuel's VAge d'Or), and because I didn't know 
anything about film art. I invented it for myself as I went along, and 
used it like a draughtsman dipping his finger for the first time in In- 
dia ink and smudging a sheet of paper with it. Originally Charles 
de Noailles commissioned me to make an animated cartoon, but I 
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soon realized that a cartoon would require a technique and a team 
nonexistent at that time in France. Therefore I suggested making a 
film as free as a cartoon, by choosing faces and locations that would 
correspond to the freedom of a designer who invents his own works. 
Moreover, I've often been helped by chance (or at least by what is 
commonly called chance but never is for one who lets himself be 
hypnotized by a task), including even the petty vexations of the 
studio, where everybody thought I was mad. Once, for example, as 
I was nearly at the end of Le Sang (Vun Poete, the sweepers were told 
to clear up the studio just as we had started on our last shots. But as 
I was about to protest, my cameraman (Perinal) asked me to do 
nothing of the kind: he had just realized what beautiful images he 
w ould be able to take through the dust raised by the sweepers in the 
light of the arc lamps. 

Another example: as I didn't know any film technicians, I sent out 
postcards to all the cameramen in Paris, giving them an appointment 
for the next morning. I decided to take the one who would come 
first. It happened to be Perinal, thanks to whom many images of Le 
Sang (Tun Poete can vie with the loveliest shots of our time. Unfor- 
tunately, in those days a silver salt was used in film printing, which 
was done at a pace impossible today. This is why cinematic art is so 
fragile. A very old copy of Le Sang dkun Poete is as bright and shows 
as much contrast as any modem American film, whereas more recent 
copies look like old copies and weaken the whole effect of the film. 

Although this too is arguable. To quote an instance: a friend of 
mine, whose intelligence I respect, detested ha Belle et la Bete. One 
day I met him at the corner of the Champs Elysees and Rue la Boetie. 
He asked me where I was going and whether he could come with me. 
I said, "I'm going to work on die subtitling of La Belle et la BSte, and 
rd hate to subject you to such an ordeaL** He came along nevertheless, 
and I forgot him in a comer of the little cinema. I was working with 
my chief editor on a very old strip, almost unpresentable, gray and 
black and covered with stains and scratches. At the end of the pro- 
jection I went back to mv friend, and he announced that he found 
the film admirable. I concluded that he had seen it in a new perspec- 
tive, rather as we do in film societies when we are ^own old films 
in a disastrous condition. 

A.F.: It seems to me that such strokes of chance, and all the miseries 
and splendors of film making, coupled with the difficulty of under- 
standing a film, that is, to see and hear it with sufficient attention in 
the course of one fieeting projection, make it difficult, if not alto- 
gether impossible, for a message expressed in a film to have any last' 
ing existence. 
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J.C.: Yes, indeed. The inevitable invisibility of any work of art 
which doesn't conform to public habits which make things visible— 
I mean, an invisibility arising from habits which were themselves 
acquired through contact with things that were not visible origi- 
nally, but which have become visible through habit— this invisibility 
is an almost insuperable problem for those who treat the cinemato- 
graph as an art, as a vehicle of thought. It is almost impossible to 
solve it without resorting to some subterfuge which would make 
that thought visible in the immediate present, but would condemn 
it for the future. There is no future for such a film. Or, at best (pro- 
vided the American laws become more sensible and one ceases de- 
stroying a story told in one manner for the sake of being able to re- 
tell it in another) the film will have a future of a sort widi film clubs 
and a handful of amateurs. A film thus takes a reverse course com- 
pared to that followed by other works of art, which start on a small 
scale and reach a big one later, when they have proved their worth. 
The industrial machine forces films to begin on a large scale; after 
which they may live to reach a small one, if they survive the thou- 
sand perils threatening the existence of a negative: human careless- 
ness, fire, and all the changes that technique is bound to bring into 
film production. 

A film worthy of the name encounters the same obstacles as does 
a canvas by Vermeer, Van Gogh or Cezanne. But whilst these paint- 
ings land in the public museum only after a long time, a film must 
begin in it. Then it ascends a slope, gets classed, and from then on 
can only count on being seen by a few individuals, similar to the 
few who saw the paintings when they first appeared, before the 
eye and mind had grown accustomed to them. In short, a painting 
that isn't worth a penny to begin with will be worth millions later 
on. Whereas a film that was worth millions at the start will survive, 
if at all, in dire poverty. 

A.F.: After these generalities on cinematography, will you allow 
me to ask you a more personal question? And will you promise to 
give me an exhaustive answer? Can you tell me the deep motives 
that brought you, first among the poets, to an art which most writers 
despise— even though we observe that they despise it less and less 
as time goes on? 

J.C.: Before I reply to the main part of your question, I will say 
that these writers have a good excuse. Film making is a manual art, a 
craftsman's job. A work written by one man and then transposed 
onto the screen by another is no more than a translation, and can, 
indeed, be of very Uttle interest for a genuine writer (or be of 
interest only to his pocket). Before film art can be worthy of a 
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writer, the writer must become worthy of film art. I mean, he 
should not be content with leaving some left-handed work of his to 
be interpreted by other people, but should seize hold of it with 
both his hands and work hard at building an object in a style equiv- 
alent to his written style. A desk-and-pen man is naturally quite 
uninterested in films, and doesn't even value them as a means of 
propagating his ideas. And now let us go back to the personal prob- 
lems you raised. 

1. 1 am a draughtsman. It is quite natural for me to see and hear 
what I write, to endow it with a plastic form. When I am shooting 
a film, every scene I direct is for me a moving drawing, a painter's 
grouping of material. In Venice, you cannot look at a canvas by 
Tiepolo or Tintoretto without being struck by its "stage-setting" 
and by the deliberate singularity of planes, which goes so far as to 
allow a leg to protrude beyond the frame, in the bottom left-hand 
corner. (I'm not quite sure if it is in Tintoretto's Christ asleep in 
the boat, in the storm, but I think it is.) This method forces me to 
work in France where we still have disorder and even anarchy, to 
some extent. The severity of trade-union regulation in Hollywood 
and London makes it impossible to work without the intermediary 
of an army of specialists. But in France, film-making is a family 
affair, and no one rebels if his prerogatives are encroached upon— 
lighting, sets, costumes, make-up, music and so forth. All this rests 
in my hands, and I work in close collaboration with my assistants. 
Consequently, as my unit itself admits, the film becomes a thing 
of my very own to which they have contributed by their advice 
and skill. 

2. Film-making isn't my profession. Nothing compels me to direct 
film after film, to chase after actors for a particular story or vice 
versa. That would have been a serious handicap. It is much easier 
to make a film from time to time, when you are seized by the im- 
perative urge to make one, than to be ceaselessly driven to hunt for 
books and plays, and while you shoot one film to rack your brains 
over the problems of the next. 

3. I sometimes wonder whether my perpetual malaise is not due 
to my incredible indifference toward the things of this world; 
whether my work is not a struggle to seize for myself the things 
that occupy other people; whether my kindness is not a ceaseless 
effort to overcome my lack of contact with my fellow-men. 

Unless I happen to become the vehicle of an unknown force, 
which I then clumsily help to take shape, I cannot read, or write, 
or even think. This vacuum is terrifying. I fill it up as best I can, 
as one sings in the dark. Besides, my mediumUke stupidity affects an 
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air of intelligence which makes my blunders pass for subtle cun- 
ning, and my sleepwalker's stumbling for the agility of an acrobat. 

It isn't likely that this secret will ever come to light, and I shall 
probably continue to suffer after my death from a misunderstand- 
ing similar to that which makes my life so difficult. 

When I have manual work to do, I like to think that I take part 
in earthly things, and I put all my strength into it like a drowning 
man clinging to a wreck. This is why I took up film-making, where 
every minute is occupied by work which shields me from the void 
where I get lost. 

When I say I don't have ideas^ I mean that I have embryos of 
ideas of which I'm not the master; and that I can start on a task 
only if instead of having an idea, an idea has me, and haunts, dis- 
turbs, torments me so unbearably that I am forced to get it out, to 
rid myself of it at any cost. Thus, work for me is a kind of tor- 
ture. When this is finished, idleness becomes another kind of tor- 
ture. And in the vacuum that comes back I feel that I shall never 
work again. . . . 

A.F.: Now we come to OrpheCy an extremely important film 
which winds up all your searchings, and sums up twenty years of 
your work in a medium which, because it is immediate, is danger- 
ous. A film in which more forcibly than ever you have opposed 
poetry to the "poetic," and in which those of us who knew Le 
Sang (Tun Poete have felt at home. Will you tell me in detail how 
you made that film? And whether the position you had gained 
through your other films (a position the continuity of which you 
have just proved to me) has made it easier for you to carry out a 
project that would have been beyond the reach of a newcomer? 

J.C.: A book never ensures the success of another book. And a 
film, unless it is the copy of a previous one, encounters the same 
difiiculties as those that hamper a newcomer. My first interview 
with the high-ranking officials of the Credit National gave me good 
proof of that. As they began quibbling over my script, I cut them 
short and suggested that they might trust me, seeing that I had been 
very prompt in refunding all the credits they had granted me in 
the past. "But how can you say we don't trust you?" these gentle- 
men said. "Why, if an unknown young man submitted such a script 
to us we'd throw him out." 

This terrible sentence seems to sum up the sole advantage of hav- 
ing a reputation such as mine. For the rest, I had to proceed exactly 
as though I were a newcomer: I founded a small company, 
scrounged around for every penny, and cut down on the costing; 
and in the end I managed to scrape through only thanks to my cast, 
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who generously agreed to share the risks and wait for payment out 
of my problematic takings. There can be no doubt that if I had 
accepted the innumerable and absurd offers I had from various 
companies, Fd now be a rich man— rich "under the counter." But 
my conception of the cinematograph versus cinema condemns me to 
an unceasing struggle. On only one occasion, in my desire to cover 
the expenses in excess of costing which I had undertaken to pay 
off out of my own pocket, did I agree to cook up a story for some 
Mexican producers— with the result that they went off and shot 
quite another story (keeping my name on the credit titles), with- 
out Madame Maria Felix, who was playing a part in the film, or any 
other members of the unit knowing anything about it. This is an 
example of the kind of trap a film-maker constantly finds gaping at 
his feet. And this is why I refuse to call myself a film-maker; and 
also why the money-grubbers were flabbergasted by the success of 
Orphee. 

A.F.: Why, after all your explorations in various directions, did 
you come back to the Orpheus myth, which had already inspired a 
play where you expressed yourself with complete freedom? Why 

did you deem it necessary to treat the same subject cinematically? 
And being one of those who saw Orphee in the Pitoeff production, 
I'd also like to know the reasons that determined the differences 
and the similarities between your play and the film. 

J.C.: My mental work is that of a lame man, with one foot in life 
and the other in death. Therefore I am quite naturally drawn to a 
myth in which life and death meet face to face. Moreover ... I 
realized that a film would serve much better to show the incidents 
on the frontier separating the two worlds. It was a manner of using 
tricks in the same way as a poet uses numbers, that is, never allow- 
ing them to fall into the visible, i.e. into the inelegant, and making 
them appear as a reality, or rather as a truth to the spectators. You'll 
understand that this compelled me to overcome the facility accorded 
by the cinematograph to fantasy and magic. I had to make magic 
direct, without ever using the laboratory and showing only what I 
saw myself and wanted others to see. 

A.F.: What do you mean by direct magic.J' 

j.c: I mean a magic which, through an equilibrium between 
imagination and technique, through an extreme preliminary com- 
plexity ends by becoming as simple as would be, for a chUd who 
had seen sugar dissolve in water, the miracle that he himself does 
not dissolve in his bath. This equilibrium demands a close and un- 
remitting understanding between the head cameraman and the di- 
rector. Nicholas Hayer and myself, after our failure with conjurers 
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and music-hall experts, sought only for means of showing on the 
screen what we had seen ourselves. This is the method of poets, 
who collect information but never use it. We had to give up our 
experiments with mirrors without silvering and with black velvet 
because they proved unusable in film Ughdng. I'll add, however, 
that such failures were useful in that they excited our imagination 
and set it going, compelling it to solve the problem of trick effects 
without resorting to any tricks. . . . 

My film Les Parents Terribles is doing less well abroad than my 
other films. This is because the French language plays the leading 
part in it. The genius of the actors cannot overcome that difficulty. 
In Orphee, my ideas get through under the cover of the spectacle. 
This is what makes me hesitate about Britannicus. (Hamlet speaks a 
language of vast circulation.) 

I will say it again: in order to reach a few we must be seen by 
all. Otherwise a book or a play would suflice. 

The phenomenon we observe in all the arts, through which a 
brazen lie can convince people of a reality of a higher and deeper 
order, can be made to occur in a film only by an unusual use of 
people, gestures, words and places (a deliberate unusualness of cos- 
tumes and settings would degenerate into a masquerade). It is only 
by a syntax of visual, common words placed in a certain order that 
the lie of art can be introduced into the cinematograph. I know 
only of Caligari where the lie was valid in spite of its operating in 
external forms. 

Artistic creation is subject to the mechanism of all creation, which 
alters matter and appearance only by a different organization of the 
same atoms. 



in a letter to the film critic of The 

New Statesman (May 24, 19^8) re- 
garding the film Touch of Evil, 
Orson Welles made the following 
comment: "A typewriter needs 
only paper; a camera uses film, re- 
quires subsidiary equipment by the 
truckload and several hundreds of 
technicians. That is always the 
central fact about the film ?)iaker 
as opposed to any other artist: he 
can never afford to own his own 
took. The kit is incred- 

ibly expensive; and one^s oppor- 
\^Q{JD tunities to work with it are rather 

less numerous than ?f light be sup- 
posed. In my case Vve been given 
the use of my tools exactly eight 
times in twenty years. . . RenS 
Claires sobering exposition below 
- kt J (published by William Ki??iber, 

Arc Mode Ltd., London, 19s 3. Translated 

from the French by Vera Traill), 
taken from his book Reflections on 
the Gbema, spells out these diffi- 
culties. In no other art do the tech- 
nicalities and complexities of pro- 
duction play such a crucial role. 
This is hardly news but it is a fact 
that altogether too many people 
are inclined to overlook. 



Films 



by Rene Clair 



HOW A FILM IS CONCEIVED 

To GIVE you some idea of the conditions in which a cinematographic 
work is conceived and executed, it can broadly speaking be compared 
to the building of a house. It very seldom happens that an architect 
builds a house or anything else for the sole satisfaction of his creative 
urge. Like a film maker, an architect must take his customers' tastes 
into account; he does not work alone, but with numerous collabora- 
tors, whose help is indispensable to him; and he is limited by the 
material means at his disposal. All this makes it impossible for an 
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architect, as it does for a film maker, to elude the rules of a pro- 
fession which is related both to art and to industry; each side of this 
dual nature has its own characteristics, which cannot be reduced to a 
common denominator. 

The choice of a subject. It would be difficult to say of each house 
in a given town why it was built in that particular manner and given 
that particular shape. It would be just as difficult to state the reason 
why a particular subject is chosen for fihn. The elaboration of a film 
should not be compared to that of a stage play. The idea for a film 
is sometimes bom in an audior's mind, but more often a film company 
has the intention of making a film and is thus moved to search among 
existing ideas for the one that suits it best. It is extremely seldom that 
a film craftsman, be he writer, director or producer, can follow 
the path of individual artistic creation open to a painter or a novelist. 

Filmed theater. The advent of talking films has singularly compli- 
cated the choice of subjects. What a large part of the public, in the 
provinces especially, most enjoys seeing on the screen is a theater 
play which has previously gained a success on the stage of some big 
town. In this case, the cinema plays the same part as a publishing 
house which provides the means for disseminating a text which in 
manuscript form would be too rare and too costly to meet public de- 
mand. This formula naturally enjoys the support of most dramatists. 
Whatever we may think about the future of this kind of spectacle, 
it is clear that films can be divided into two main categories: those 
justly called "filmed theater," for which the cinema is solely a means 
of dissemination; and films endeavoring to utilize the particular re- 
sources of the screen, for which the cinema is a means of expression. 

Adaptation of literary and dramatic ivorks. The second category 
can be further subdivided into films whose themes were specially 
conceived for cinematic rendering, and films based on scenarios 
adapted from literary or dramatic works. Present-day cinema is ad- 
dicted, either through taste or through habit, to such adaptations. 
And yet it has been proved by numerous examples that the best nov- 
els and the best plays seldom make die best films; and we do not have 
to possess any particular knowledge of the laws of the screen to real- 
ize that before the camera such subjects as Andromaque or La Char- 
treuse de Forme will lose their unique quality. Furthermore, the 
majority of works that made film history happen to have been based 
on stories whose titles had never been seen in print, be it on a theater 
program or on a book cover. However, observations like these make 
little impression on the rulers of the cinema, most of whom are busi- 
nessmen. When choosing a story for a fihn, the businessman will 
naturally plump for the comedy or novel which has already known 
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some success on the stage or in the bookshops, rather than take an 
original thing which provides no guarantee that it will be enjoyed 
by the pubUc. 

It does not follow, of course, that a novel or play cannot give birth 
to a genuine cinematic work. But in such a case the original story 
must be reshaped, either by the author himself,- by specialked script- 
writers or else by the future director of the film. Whoever does it, 
this work of adaptation is subject to the same rule as Kterary trans- 
lations from foreign languages: a faithful translation is often a be- 
trayal of the original 

One knows that many famous plays and novels have proved a dis- 
appointment when adapted to the screen. Perhaps in principle any 
subject of a novel can be used as a film subject; but the style of a 
work of art cannot easily be transplanted. This difiiculty is not pe- 
culiar to film making, but it is also to be met with in the theater. A 
play adapted from Liaisons Dangereuses, for instance, would very 
likely disappoint the readers of Laclos's novel. 

Original scripts. Not all film subjects are taken from novels or 
plays. Some films are based on scenarios specially written for the 
cinema, although this does not mean that they necessarily possess 
cinematic qualities. 

With very few exceptions, the best original scenarios have been 
written either by writers who knew the cinema particularly well, or 
by professional film workers. Although it may seem at first sight that 
anybody should be able to write a film scenario, experience shows 
that good scenarios are very rare. The manuscripts that pour in daily 
by the dozen to big film companies as well as those sent in to organ- 
ized competitions have seldom been found satisfactory. These facts, 
observable in both Europe and America, indicate that a certain 
amount of knowledge of film technic^ue is indispensable for the au- 
thor of a film scenario. 



THE SHOOTING SCRIPT 

Whether it be an original script or an adaptation of a well-known 
literary subject, the scenario must be prepared for its cinematic 
realization. It is evolved in detail, scene by scene, with complete di- 
alogue and acting directions. This final version of the scenario is 
known as the shooting script. This last can be more or less compre- 
hensive, according to the director's methods, but very often it in- 
cludes purely technical instructions on lighting, camera angles, 
interaction of visuals and sounds, etc. This elaboration of the shooting 
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script, when done with care, constitutes the most important stage in 
the creation of a fihn. It corresponds to the work which Racine had 
done when, according to legend, he pronounced, "My tragedy is fin- 
ished. All that is left for me to do is write it." At tttat stage, indeed, 
all that remained for the great tragedian to do was to compose the 
verses of a tragedy the plan of which was evolved. Similarly, when 
the shooting script has been completed, all that is left for the director 
to do is to realize in actual visuals and sounds what has ahready been 
written down; in other words, to bring the film to life and give it 
its style. 

TECHNICAL PREPARATION 

In its final form, the shooting script is subdivided by "numbers." 
These "numbers" correspond to every scene, or, to speak the lan- 
guage of the studios, to every shot which is to be made. The scenes 
are numbered not in the order in which they will appear to the pubUc, 
but in which the sets in \diich they take place are to be erected and 
pulled down. Consequently, the first stage of the technical prepara- 
tion consists in working out an exact timetable. This is done jointly 
by the producer, the director and the art director, who endeavor to 
foresee the work to be done on each successive day of shooting. When 
this timetable has been elaborated and the order of shooting has been 
finally fixed, the time has come to pass on to administrative aspects, 
that is to say, to fixing the period of employment of actors and tech- 
nicians, ordering sets and costumes, drawing up the list of properties 
and establishing the final costing, which is not always an easy task. 

It has frankly to be admitted that that preparatory work is not al- 
ways carried out as carefully as it should be, either in France or in 
America, although it is commonly held that the film industry in 
Holl3rwood is better organized tbui anywhere else. The cinema is 
a new profession and Gkn making is a gamble. This youthful, gam- 
bling spirit does not favor the observation of hard and fast rules, and 
hence film making cannot be classed as an industry in the most serious 
sense. If motorcar output, for instance, were not more strictly or- 
ganized than film production, quite a number of cars would never 
start. 

EQUIPMENT AND TECHNICIANS 

The sets. The shooting of a film takes place either in a studio or "on 
location," or else in exterior sets. 
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The Studio is a vast building (some studios measure over four hun- 
dred feet in length and two hundred feet in width) containing the 
electrical equipment for furnishing the necessary light and that for 
sound recording. Here the sets against which the action of a film is 
to take place are built. 

The scenes shot "on location" are those that require a background 
which would be too difficult or too costly to reproduce within the 
studio (sea, countryside, typical aspects of a town, and the like). For 
all the ingenuity of studio electricians, some scenes shot "on location" 
undeniably benefit from lighting which it would have been very hard 
to reproduce artificially. 

The technicians. The main artisans in the making of a film are the 
director, the art director, the cameraman and the sound engineer. 
Alongside these key men we must place the producer, whose exact 
role is hard to define; in many cases he is a mere administrator who 
supervises the execution of the work and keeps check of the expenses; 
but in exceptional instances he assumes, in addition, the main artistic 
responsibility and can be regarded as the real maker of the film. 

The person known in English as the "director" (commonly called 
in French 7netteur en scene, a term less indicative of his real function 
than "director" or the German regisseiir) in principle directs the 
realization of the film as a whole. But the director's task varies ac- 
cording to his personality, according to the film, and according to 
the methods employed. Some directors are genuine creators who im- 
press the stamp of their personality onto the whole making of the 
film, from the shooting script to the final editing. Others are mere 
executives who receive from the producer a complete shooting 
script which they put into execution just as an architect might direct 
the construction of a building on the basis of somebody else's blue- 
print. 

The "art director" (again improperly called in France decorateur, 
and more adequately in German architect) after reading the scenario 
prepares the models of the sets; then, after a discussion with the di- 
rector, he supervises their building. He has a variety of skilled men 
under him: mechanics, carpenters, painters, upholsterers, locksmiths 
and the like. The producer is expected to supply him with the fur- 
niture and properties he may require, which are brought to him by 
"prop men." He keeps in touch with the chief cameraman, to ensure 
that the shape and color of his constructions suit the lighting to be 
provided. 

The public is inclined to think of the "chief cameraman" as a kind 
of photographer who after focusing his lens begins to turn a handle 
round and round, with the gesture that symbolkes the cinema in the 
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public mind. This pictxire, however, dates back to the cinema's an- 
cient history. In our time the chief cameraman is occupied almost 
exclusively with camera angles, which he establishes in conformity 
with the director's instructions, and with the regulation of the 
lighting, which is attended to under his orders by the electricians. 
Some chief cameramen never touch the camera, the latter being 
handled by their assistants. But neither do these turn the legendary 
handle, for this has long been replaced by silent motors. 

The "sound engineer," who is responsible for the sound part of the 
film, sits in a little room where all the sounds captured by his ma- 
chines reach him through earphones. In the intervals between takes, 
he comes to discuss widi the director and the chief cameraman the 
positioning of the microphone, which is not so simple an operation 
as may seem at first sight. Indeed, the conditions of visual recording 
and those of sound recording have not a single point in common, and 
one of the director's tasks is reconciling the conflicting views of the 
two technicians, each of whom insists on the rights of his respective 
camera or microphone. 

In addition to these principal collaborators whose professional 
competence, talents and mutual understanding determine the tech- 
nical success of a film, there are various other specialists attached to 
the unit, such as the wardrobe staff, the studio manager, the still pho- 
tographers, the make-up man, the continuity girl and others. All 
these people, ranging from director to continuity girl, make up the 
"technical" unit, as opposed to the "artistic" unit consisting of the 
actors. 



THE ACTORS 

Most film-goers have but a very vague idea about the way a film 
is made and know nothing about the director and the technicians who 
made it. They are interested only in the actors. This interest, which 
often takes a passionate and exaggerated form, manifests a tendency 
too profoundly human to be resisted with any hope of success. 

The American system of making films for the stars has found its 
disciples in most film-producing countries. Spending considerable 
sums of money on launching a new star can often be a good invest- 
ment; a celebrated name can ensure even a mediocre film's takings. 
But though this exploitation of star names may be commercially 
profitable, it has its drawbacks where the spirit of the cinema and its 
progress (largely dependent on unacknowledged work by directors 
and technicians) are concerned. 
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It is only fair to point out that not all actors' reputations are 
usurped. There are great actors who fully deserve the success they 
enjoy. They are often the most modest, and the least attached to a 
glory whose vanity their knowledge of the realities of their pro- 
fession helps them to perceive. But of most actors one can say that 
their value in a film corresponds precisely to that of their director. 
Mediocre actors have been known to give excellent performances 
under intelligent direction; it is much rarer to find an actor who 
remains at his best under a mediocre director. 

The work of a film actor is entirely different from that of a stage 
actor. In the theater, the actor first rehearses his part for many days 
ahead and then sustains his character for several successive hours 
before the public. The film actor, however, is expected after a few 
minutes' rehearsal to give expression, in the silence of the studio, to 
an emotion which will there and then receive its final and probably 
irremediable form. In consequence of this, the film actor has to rely 
mainly on the director to estimate the quality of his acting. 



THE TIME NEEDED TO MAKE A FILM 

The shooting of every fragment of a scene is usually done in the 
following manner: The actor receives a few brief instructions from 
the director and goes through the movements he is asked to perform. 
During that time the chief cameraman has the camera placed in such 
a way as to follow the actor in his movements. While the lights are 
being regulated, the actor rehearses his movements and lines. When 
the director is satisfied with his performance and the sound engineer 
has succeeded in having at least one rehearsal made in complete 
silence, when the chief cameraman has finally regulated the last spot- 
light, then all is ready for the shooting. "Action!" Shooting begins. 
Usually the same fragment of a scene is recorded several times in 
succession, and it can happen that a fragment which took a whole 
day's work to shoot will occupy the screen for a few seconds. If 
the shooting of film lasts thirty days, and the projection an hour 
and a half, each day devoted to the shooting produces on the aver- 
age three minutes of "useful" film. 

The time it takes to make a film varies. In the case of first-feature 
films (that is, films shown in the second part of the cinema pro- 
gram) executed with some care, the average is about fifty working 
days, that is to say eight to nine weeks. With cheaper, mass-pro- 
duced films, much less time is needed: twenty, fifteen or even ten 
days. Some films, notably a few of the silent period, have literally 
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broken records of slowness; six months, and even a whole year, or 
two years have been spent on some of these costly productions, 
which often turned out to be "big'' in no other than the budgetary 
sense. 



EDITING 

We have seen that in the shooting script each shot— that is, each 
fragment of a scene— bears a number, which serves as a kind of 
identity slip. This numbering must be made with scrupulous care. 
Indeed, if in a script containing five hundred numbers each of the 
five hundred shots is recorded three or four times, by the time the 
shooting is over fifteen hundred to two thousand little film strips, 
from which a selection will have to be made, will have reached die 
editing room. 

The editing, done by one or several editors under the director's 
supervision, is a succession of operations during which the shots, 
recorded in their arbitrary order of shooting, will be assembled 
according to the script— that is, in the order in which the film will be 
shown to the public. 

It is during tiiis editing process tiiat a fikn begins to take shape. 
Every fragm^t, or shot, will be gradually reduced (by cutting the 
actual strips) to the length that seems appropriate. Some shots will 
be considerably shortened or even cut out dtogether, if the effect 
which the director aimed at has not been achieved, or if they seem 
to hold back the general tempo of the film. During the execution 
of this work, some visuals will be touched up in the laboratory 
(trick effects, such as "fades," "dissolves," "superimpositions," 
"wipes," etc., being introduced by means of a special machine) and 
some sounds will be added, or else combined with those already 
existing on the sound track ("dubbing" and "mixing"). 

When all these various jobs have been completed, the "rough 
cut"— that is, the first positive film— is ready. It consists of two 
separate strips, one of which carries the picture and the other the 
sound. These two strips are then projected simultaneously by a 
special apparatus, thus enabling one to judge the film as a whole, as 
it will appear before the public. This is rather Uke reading the 
proofs before the book is finally passed for printing. 

After that the precious fragments of the negative films (visuals 
and sound) are taken from the vaults where they have been kept, 
and cut to the length of the corresponding fragments of the positive 
film which constitutes the "rough cut." This operation is called 
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"editing the negative film." When it is done, the two negative films 
arc sent to the printing laboratory, which will produce the final 
copies— that is, the positive copies on which the picture and the 
sound are merged on one film. 



FILMS GROW OLD AND DIE 

The number of positive copies varies according to the country and 
to the success of the film. In France we seldom make more than a 
hundred copies of the same negative. In America the figures are 
much higher. In theory, an almost unlimited number of copies can 
be printed from one negative, but in practice the negative, worn by 
handling and by its passage through the printing machines, soon 
loses its freshness. 

At the present stage of film technique, it would be foolish to sup- 
pose that films can be preserved forever. A film grows old and dies. 
But even if it could remain physically intact, it would still lose its 
life in the spectators' eyes. Whoever has attended the performance 
of a film twenty or thirty years old will have been amazed by what 
he saw. People's appearance, in respect not only of their clothes but 
of their gestures and intonations, seems to change far more rapidly 
than we imagined before films first allowed us to observe. And the 
cinema itself, which pins down the fleeting aspect of people and 
things, in the end falls a victim to the time it challenged. The cinema 
remains, and will no doubt remain for a long time, a medium of 
expression of immense but ephemeral power, an art dedicated solely 
to the present 
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Some 

Principles 

of Documentary 

by Paul Rotha 



For many years fiow Paul Rotha, 
the noted English documentary 
film maker, has been arguing for 
a method that would integrate film 
content with the social issues and 
political trends of the contempo- 
rary world. Both he and John 
Grierson, the father of British 

documentaries, have cayrrpaigned 
vigorously for what they believe to 
be the true aim of this medium: a 
propagandistic device for eliminat- 
ing wars, poverty and oppression. 
Film art, Rotha feels, cannot avoid 
using politically pertinent data. The 
following selectioji, taken from 
Paul Rotha's book, Documentary 
Film (third edition, revised and en- 
larged; written in collaboration 
with Sinclair Road and Richard 
Griffith. Faber and Faber, London, 
1952), pretty ?nuch summarizes this 
point of view. 



Every tendency in cinema reflects the social and political charac- 
teristics of its period, which in turn may, or may not, according to 
your reasoning, be a reflection of the obtaining economic condi- 
tions. The documentary method, as a distinct kind of film, as an in- 
terpretation of social feeling and philosophic thought quite differ- 
ent in purpose and form from the entertainment motives of the 
story film, has materialized largely as the result of sociological, po- 
litical and educational requirements. 

. . . We have tried to show that documentary is a genuine inde- 
pendent kind of cinema, as distinct from the story film or photo- 
play as is the biography from the novel. Further, we have tried to 
define the main characteristics that exist between the plain descrip- 
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tive pictures of everyday life (travel pictures, nature films, educa- 
tionak and newsreels) that fall short of documentary requirements 
and the creative dramatization of actuality and the expression of 
social analysis that are the first demand of the documentary method. 

At any rate, it is clear, I think, that in purposeful documentary 
we enter a range of perception wider than has so far been attempted 
in descriptive films, for propaganda needs persuasive statements and 
implications that furrow deeply into the surface of modem experi- 
ence. In the use of documentary for dialectical purpose, for exam- 
ple, we can conceive whole periods of time, symbolized by their ex- 
isting heritages today, being arranged in dramatic shape to express 
a variety of outlool^. We can imagine how the fundamental senti- 
ments of the human mind can be analyzed and dissected to suit a 
multitude of purposes. The immense range of discursive power made 
possible by film technique suggests the documentary method as an 
admirable instrument for clarifying and co-ordinating all aspects of 
modem thought, in the hope of achieving a fuller analysis that may 
in turn lead to more definite conclusions.^ But how does this inter- 
pretation of the documentary method evolve from the traditions 
which we have just described? Before we can arrive at even first 
definitions, the existing tendencies require further analysis to dis- 
cover if they are progressing on the most suitable lines. 

Flaherty serves us well to demonstrate the elementary demands of 
documentary. He asks an observation of natural material on its ac- 
tual location, from which the theme may arise. Further, he asks an 
interpretation of that material, to bring it alive as reality on the 
screen, which can be attained only by a complete understanding 
"from the inside" of such material and its relationships. For his own 
method, he prefers the inclusion of a slight narrative, not fictional 
incident or interpolated "cameos," but the daily routine of his 
native people. For his themes and locations he goes to those parts 
of the world where, supposedly, man has still to fight nature for his 
existence, although in most cases Flaherty reconstmcts native life 
of a past or dying generation. The heroes of both Nanook and Man 
of Aran, for example, were waxwork figures acting the lives of 
their grandfathers. And it is precisely this choice which leads us 
to explore the validity of his approach in relation to documentary's 
social purpose. 

In the modem world in which most of us live, it is doubtful if 
we are primarily interested in man's primitive relationship with 

1 Later practical examples of this theory have been the Canadian World in 
Action series, the U.S. Army's Why We Fight series, the argument films, The 
World Is Rich and World of Plenty, and Van Dongen's News-Review No. 2. 
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nature. Pushing back the sea to build a quay wall and damming a 
river to harness its energy admittedly present great achievements of 
scientific and engineering skill. But does not their importance, 
from a social aspect, lie less in the actual feat itself than in its re- 
sultant effect upon the geography of the landscape and ultimately 
the benefit to the economic life of the people concerned? The idyl- 
lic documentarist, it is true, is chiefly interested in man's conquer- 
ing of natural objects to bend them to his ends. Admittedly, the sea 
was an obstacle to communication until man built ships to cross it. 
The air was useless to man's economic life, except as wind power, 
until he learned to fly through it. The minerals of the earth were 
valueless until man discovered how to mine. And, in the same way, 
production today is generally acknowledged to be more than suf- 
ficient to meet the needs of the community. But the success of sci- 
ence and machine-controlled industry has resulted in an unequal 
distribution of the amenities of existence under the relationships of 
the present economic system. Side by side with leisure and well- 
being there is also uncniploynicnt, poverty and wide social unrest. 
Our essential problem today is to equate the needs of the individual 
with production, to discuss the most satisfactory economic system 
and to present the social relationships of mankind in their most logi- 
cal and modern ordering. Despite their braveries, man's fight against 
the fury of the sea, man's creation of unnatural pain to prove his 
manhood, man's battle against snow and ice and animals are of sec- 
ondary interest in a world where so many urgent and larger prob- 
lems demand our attention. 

Granted diat we may not expect the sentimentalist director to 
grapple with the materialist problems of our age, but at least we 
may expect from him an acknowledgment of their existence. Surely 
we have the right to believe that the documentary method, the most 
virile of all kinds of film, should not ignore the vital social issues 
of this year of grace, should not avoid the economic relationships 
which govern the present productive system and, consequently, de- 
termine the cultural, social and aesthetic attitudes of society? 

Let Flaherty's fine feeling for photography stand, accept his 
unique sensibility to natural movements and his grand poetic vision 
of man against the sky, confess (in passing) that Mm of Aran 
avoided all the important issues raised by sound, but let us realize, 
in the face of all the gilt of Venice, that the Flaherty method is an 
evasion of the issues diat matter most in the modem world, is de- 
void of any attempt at serious social analysis. Give to Flaherty his 
credits; and they are many. Acknowledge our deep obligation to 
his pioneer spirit, his fierce battles to break down commercial stu- 
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pidity and the bravery of his struggle against the despicable methods 
of exploitation from which he has suffered. But realize, at the same 
time, and within the sphere of documentary, that his understanding 
of actuality is a sentimental reaction toward the past, an escape into 
a world that has little contemporary significance, a placing of sen- 
timentalism above the more urgent claims of materialism. 

No slums or factories, no employment exchanges or income tax 
bureaus, no weekly rents or tithes exist in this fairy world of make- 
believe created by the romantic tradition of documentary. Only 
man against nature; cruel, bitter, savage and heroic but unrelated 
to modem society. Industry and commerce are as remote as their 
carved symbols which flank the Albert Memorial, or as the muscu- 
lar stalwarts that lean nonchalantly on slender sledge hammers and 
the bronzed workers who flourish torches of servility under the 
nose of good Victoria. True, Flaherty observed in his own way the 
craftsmanship of the potter and the glass blower when in the Mid- 
lands for Industrial Britain, but is it not significant that those very 
trades are fading before the advance of mass production and ma- 
chinery? And did not the filming of coal and steel and other heavy 
industry in that film fall to other hands? 

In every location which he has chosen there have existed social 
problems that demanded expression. Exploitation of native labor, 
the practices of the white man against the native, the landlords of 
Aran, these have been the vital stories, but from them Flaherty has 
turned away. Probably he realized that their exposure would have 
clashed widi the interests controlling the production and distribu- 
tion of his films. It was not, we may grant, in his power to expose. 
Instead he was content to present the "braveries of all time." Cer- 
tainly he retreated into an acceptance of the irrelevance which is 
the fate of all escapists. Idyllic documentary is documentary with- 
out significant purpose. It takes romanticism as its banner. It ignores 
social analysis. It takes ideas instead of facts. It marks a reactionary 
return to the worship of the heroic, to an admiration of the bar- 
baric, to a setting up of the "Leader." 

The symphonic approach of the Continental realists, on the other 
hand, goes at first appearance to realism. But for the most part the 
French and German directors see the documentary film as a work 
of art in itself, as a symphony of tempos and movements, rather than 
that the art should be an oflshoot of the larger issue of a job well 
done to meet a special purpose. 

Thus the symphonic conception of Berlin provides a pleasant 
enough pyrotechnical exercise, skimming over tiie many tantalizing 
rhythms of modem life in street and factory and countryside, with- 
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out thought of the "how" and "wherefore" underl3^g the social 
scene. Yet, despite their exciting tempos, despite their bustle and 
thronging of modem city life, these big and little symphonies of 
big and little cities create nothing more valuable to civilization than 
a shower of rain. All the outward signs of a busy metropolis are 
there. People work and eat; a suicide and a wedding; but not one 
single implication underlies it all. 

Again there is evasion, a deliberate self-satisfaction in the surface 
rhythms of a printing press or the processions of a milk-bottling 
machine, but nothing of inflated circulations or wages paid, nothing 
to suggest that the social and economic relations contained in the 
subject are the real material of documentary. The manufacture of 
steel is visually exciting. Ruttmann, Dr. Kaufmann and Basse have 
shown us that. But they did not think to show us that steel builds 
bridges, builds ships to cross the seas, radio masts to throw a girdle 
of communication round the earth, pylons to carry a new power up 
the length and breadth of the land, knives to eat with and needles 
to sew with. They did not tell us that steel is a state ceremony, that 
its foundrymen and smiths are in a sense national figures; nor that 
its labor might be underpaid, its risks horrifying and its markets cut 
across by private speculation. 

Based on the same method of approach, but lacking the technical 
trickery that made Berlin of interest, Basse's fibn Deutschland von 
Gestem und Heute admirably epitomizes the realist tradition of the 
Continental school. Cross-sectioning in painful detail almost every 
aspect of German life, it is typical of the method in that it ob- 
serves the pictorial surface of the scene but refuses to penetrate be- 
neath the skin. It is said for Basse that he intended to show how 
the style of living in former times is still aflfecting modern life, that 
from the prehistoric forms of a primitive economic system the film 
leads historically over the Gothic style to Renaissance, from baroque 
to rococo, from the Biedermeierzeit to the complacency of present 
middle-class society, the provincial character of which makes possi- 
ble the crescendo of a modern city's activity.^ But I do not find 
Basse doing anything of the sort. 

Instead, we have all the ingredients of the photographer's album, 
townspeople and countryfolk, pastimes and processions, customs and 
conventions, industry and agriculture, medieval city and modern 
metropolis. They are all neatly shufiled and labeled, arranged in or- 
der like a good picture book, with the camera roving here and there 
and round about. But as with Ruttmann, so with Basse. Nothing is 

2 Vide Amheim, Cmema Quarterly y Vol. II, No. 3. 
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related socially. Nothing is said creatively. Nothing lives. The long- 
winded procession of images, some of them not too well photo- 
graphed, meanders along without drive or purpose. Running to 
story-feature length, this film more than any other exposes the 
weakness of a purposeless theme. It is as if Basse just did not care 
how and why his images came to be. Unrelated geographically, they 
are put together in some form of contrast from which a mild im- 
plication might be drawn, but there is no essential aim behind it 
all. A few fleeting comments on the childishness of official parades, 
passing observations on the idiotic behaviorism of the petite bour- 
geoisie, but that is all. Had it been political, had it been sociological, 
had it been a compromise of respective description, it might have 
had point. 

The visual arabesques of plunging pistons, the endless streams of 
trams and trains, the ballet movements of spinning bobbins, the 
belching issue of a steel furnace, the plow team and the harvest and 
the tractor, these as beautiful, exciting, poetic things in themselves 
are the main delights of the pseudo realist approach. More difficult, 
perhaps, than the noble savage hero, who in himself is a curious 
being, but even more escapist for its deUght in surface values; more 
subtle because of its treating with familiar scenes but more danger- 
ous because of its artistic avoidance of vital issues. Its virtue lies in 
the surface beauties of techniques and tempos; its value is crafts- 
manship with no end in view except its own virtuosity. It may have 
poetry, lyricism, beauty of movement, sensibility, but these are mi- 
nor virtues. The point is well made in Grierson's criticism of El- 
ton's Voice of the World, a documentary of radio-gramophone pro- 
duction. 

Concentration on movement and rhythmic good looks obscures im- 
portance of the instrument. The building and delivery of the instrument, 
the key to the situation, not dramatized sufficiendy. The result powerful 
but less than heroic. Elton possibly unappreciative of radio's social 
significance and therefore lacking in proper (aesthetic) affection for 
subject. This point important, as affecting almost all the tyros of docu- 
mentary. Too damned arty and postwar to get their noses into public 
issues. Miss accordingly the larger dramatic themes possible to the 
medium.® 

The Continental realists and their many imitators, then, are occu- 
pied principally by their interpretation of surface rhythms. They 
fail to appreciate the significance of their images or tempos. They 

8 Cinema Quarterly, Vol. I, No. 2. 
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give us a concerto of rotating wheels as a visual rhythm but do not 
realize that these stand as images of an epoch, symbols of an era of 
economic industrialism; and that only by relating these images to 
the human society which has given them existence can they become 
of real interest on the contemporary screen. 

Analysis of all the tendencies of documentary, in fact, gives rise 
to the criticism that one of the real issues of modern society is being 
almost wholly avoided. In this age of social realism, surely one of 
the first aims of documentary should be to examine the problem 
of man's place in society? Surely it is pointless, if not impossible, to 
bring alive the realities of the modern world unless we do so in such 
a manner as to base our themes on the relationship of man to the 
world in which he lives? Machinery, agriculture, craftsmanship, cul- 
ture and the rest cannot be divorced from their human fulfillments. 
Yet this is the very mistake into which some of our documentarists 
seem to have fallen. Apparently they fail to realize that the basis of 
the documentary method is a materialistic basis; that it is the ma- 
terial circumstances of civilization which create and condition the 
present cultural, sociological, political, religious and aesthetic ideas 
of society. 

On almost every side, moreover, documentary has deliberately 
been allowed to avoid the existence of the human being as the main 
factor in civilization. Certainly people of many types have appeared 
in documentary but they have rarely been treated as anything but 
impersonal puppets. In following a path opposite to that of the story 
film, documentary has been permitted to prefer the mass to the in- 
dividual, or, in some cases, simply an impersonal statement of facts. 
Not only have the documentarists failed to relate the mass to the 
individual, but, despite the fact that their material and subjects are 
naturalistic, they have also failed to relate their themes to current 
social consciousness. 

It is interesting, at this point, to note that this problem of setting 
the human being against a natmralistic environment is the main sub- 
ject of discussion in the present Soviet kino. Practically the whole 
of the preliminary closed conference preceding the Moscow Film 
Festival of 1935 was given over to criticism of the Soviet cinema's 
inability to recognize and incorporate the individual in its films. 
That is why ChapayeVy a dull film technically, was accorded such 
praise. That is why we have Dinamov making the plea that "the 
theory of a film without a plot is a very dangerous theory," and 
Eisenstein stating that "a film without emotional feeling is scarcely 
worth consideration." 

The fact is that since the Russians left their initial period of 
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blood-and-thunder and strike, since the era of Mother and Potemkin, 
not one of them has succeeded in tackling the problems set by a 
new state of society, unless it will be Dovchenko in his new film Air 
City. It was one thing to evolve a set of rhythms which made the 
Odessa Steps massacre a scene of tremendous emotion, but quite 
another to relate the working of a milk separator to collective farm- 
ing. So, in The General Line, we had a fine display of fireworks 
and slapstick by an expert showman; in A Simple Case, a. set of arti- 
ficial people with petty passions and a return to the Qvil War for 
blood-and-thunder action, which all the splendid improvisations of 
a "Birth and Regeneration" sequence failed to justify. From his in- 
sistence that the real struggle lay at one's own back door, we might 
suspect that Pudovkin saw the fault in Deserter, but, as Grierson 
pointed out, he still evaded the issue by retreating to the street riots 
of Hamburg (so like the St. Petersburg location) and observed the 
working of his Russian factory with all the badness of a great artist. 

Nor, when all was said and done, did the enthusiasms of a hun- 
dred thousand toilers in a Dziga Vertov cacophony do much to 
solve the task. Nearer the mark was Cotmterplan, in which the ideas 
were better than their fulfillment; but most progressive of all, to 
my mind, was Men and Jobs, which grappled with the problem of 
the untrained worker at the building of Dnieprostroy. Here, at 
least, was a bid to meet the issues of Russia going to school. The 
human being was, in a sense, related to the problems from which 
the theme arose. As persuasion for the shock-brigader to learn from 
American efficiency, it was probably effective. But observe that the 
philosophy was still unsound. Enthusiasm, no matter how inspired, 
can never conquer science. Together they may achieve idealist aims, 
but no engineer's science can be learned, as this film suggested. A 
crane is not worked by enthusiasm, although a film may have it so. 
A dam is not built by faith alone. A country cannot exist on a diet 
of ideology. And, in this measure also, Men and Jobs minimized its 
task. 

Equally in their own sphere, the KM.B. films of Britain avoided 
the major issues provoked by their material. That was inevitable un- 
der their powers of production. The real economic issues under- 
lying the North Sea herring catch, the social problems inherent in 
any film dealing seriously with the industrial Midlands, lay outside 
the scope of a unit organized under a government department and 
having as its aim "the bringing alive of the Empire." The directors 
concerned knew this and wisely, I think, avoided any economic or 
important social analysis. Instead they contented themselves with 
attempting a simple statement of facts, dramatizing the action ma- 
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terial of their themes, but leaving untouched the wider human 
fulfillments of the job. 

It is strange that these many and varied efforts to realize and solve 
the problem of people in documentary are marked by an increas- 
ing, and perhaps dangerous, return to theatricalism. Having been 
freed from the banalities of the story film, having been developed 
along fresh and stimulating lines, documentary may now present 
the sad if faintly ironic spectacle of returning, in spirit if not in 
material, to the studio. With the Russians arguing for a discontinu- 
ance of "typage" and the resuscitation of the trained actor, with 
Ruttmann's linking of love with steel, and the G.P.O. unit romanti- 
cizing their savings banks and making a melodrama out of the de- 
signing of a stamp, it looks as if we shall yet see the all-star docu- 
mentary, if indeed we have not already done so in BBC: The Voice 
of Britain. 

But the fact remains that this, one of documentary's most impor- 
tant problems, must be faced. Clearly a full and real expression of 
the modern scene and modern experience cannot be achieved unless 
people are observed in accurate relation to their surroundings. To 
do this, there must be establishment and development of character. 
There must be the growth of ideas, not only in theme, but in the 
minds of characters. Your individuals must be of the audience. They 
must be familiar in type and character. They themselves must think 
and convey their thoughts to the audience, because only in this way 
will documentary succeed in its sociological or other propagandist 
purpose. Documentary must be the voice of the people speaking 
from the homes and factories and fields of the people. 

And it is these very requirements which will continue to distin- 
guish documentary from the story film. For in the latter, a char- 
acter is seldom permitted to think other than trivial personal 
thoughts, or to have opinions in any way connected with the larger 
issues of existence. Just as in documentary the facts of the theme 
must be important facts, so also must be the characterization and 
outlook possessed by the individuals, for they are, in turn, condi- 
tioned by those same facts. In documentary this is possible, whereas 
in the story film, at any rate under present conditions of manufac- 
ture, facts and ideas as well as characterization are suppressed in the 
interests of the balance sheet, and technique alone is left to the 
director. 

The foregoing severe criticism of purpose and method in docu- 
mentary today is, of course, necessarily arbitrary. Documentary is 
a type of film possessing certain well-defined characteristics. Each of 
the films included in our estimate falls within its scope. But because 
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they do not all cany the social analysis which, in some opinions, is 
documentary's most important task, this does not deny their of- 
ten brilliant craftsmanship or our respect for their director's out- 
look. Rather does this signify that, quite reasonably, interpretations 
of the documentary method may differ; that there are different in- 
tentions underlying different observations; that whereas Flaherty, 
for example, can find his theme in the heroic braveries of all time 
expressed through some up-to-date "primitive" tribe, others find 
their material on the home front, in the back streets and factories 
and locations closer to those actualities among which so many of us 
live; that, whereas some prefer the attitude of romanticism, others 
of us set ourselves the task of building from a materialistic basis. It 
is purely a question of personal character and inclination, of how 
strongly you feel about satisfying private artistic fancies or com- 
munal aims. No director makes documentary simply for the wages 
he is paid. That we leave to the panjandrums of the story film. Your 
documentarist creates documentary and believes in the documentary 
method of cinema because he considers it the most powerful means 
of social expression available today. 

Yet, despite my plea that the maker of documentary should be 
politically and socially conscious in his approach to everyday ex- 
perience, he has no claim to the label of politician. His job is not 
upon a platform to harangue the mob but in a pulpit to persuade 
the mass to a wider consideration of human affairs. He is neither a 
fighter nor a barnstormer. Rather is he a prophet concerned with 
the broadest references of human associations. He is a propagandist 
making use of the most influential instrument of his time. He does 
not march with the crowd but goes just ahead, asking contempla- 
tion and discussion before action is taken on those problems with 
which he deals. In cinema, it is the documentary method which has 
proved the most suitable for these ends because it is a method of 
philosophic reasoning.* 

The immediate task of the documentarist is, I believe, to find the 
means whereby he can employ a mastery of his art of public per- 
suasion to put the people and their problems, their labor and their 
service, before themselves. His is a job of presenting one half of 
the populace to the other; of bringing a deeper and more intelligent 
social analysis to bear upon the whole cross section of modern so- 
ciety; exploring its weaknesses, reporting its events, dramatizing its 
experiences and suggesting a wider and more sympathetic under- 
standing among the prevailing class of society. He does not, I think, 

* Alas, how much of this has been forgotten or never learned by the postwar 
documentary film maker! (P.R.— 1951.) 
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seek to draw conclusions but rather to make a statement of the case 
so that conclusions may be drawn. His world is in the streets, the 
homes, the factories and the workshops of the people, presenting 
this experience and that event to make his point. And if the docu- 
mentary method today is being put to a double-headed use, if it is 
being employed to express a meaning within a meaning, then it is 
not the fault of the documentarist but of the time in which he lives. 

... I have emphasized the documentary method rather than doc- 
umentary as a particular kind of film. For this reason, although doc- 
umentary has been characterized by its creative use of the materials 
and apparatus of cinema, although it has made special use of actu- 
alities rather than of artificialities, it is the method which prompts 
this practice that is important and not the type of film produced. 
The documentary method will not, I believe, remain fixed in a 
world defined, on the one side, by Drifters and, on the other, by 
Nanook. Already the limits have been expanded to embrace such a 
poem as Coal Face and such a piece of journalistic reporting as 
Housing Problems. Story, characterization and studio are likely to 
enter the documentary film but it will be the method and not the 
materials that will count. It will be the sociological, political or other 
purposes being served by the method which will continue to be of 
first importance. 

In short, the documentary method is more complex than its tra- 
ditions would have us believe. No longer is it the mere pictorial 
description of things and people and places of interest. Observation 
alone is not enough. Camera portrayal of movement, no matter how 
finely observed, is purely a matter of aesthetic good taste. The es- 
sential purposes of documentary lie in the ends applied to this obser- 
vation. Conclusions must be indicated and the results of observation 
must be put across in a manner that demands high creative endeavor. 
Below the surface of the modern world lie the actuating economic 
issues of modern civilization. These are the real materials of pur- 
poseful documentary. In industry, commerce, civics and nature the 
mere superficial portrayal of actuality is insufficient. Such surface 
description implies no intellectual ability. Rather are the implica- 
tions and fulfillments of his material the concern of the documen- 
tarist. It is the meaning behind the thing and the significance under- 
lying the person that are the inspirations for his approach. To the 
documentary method, every manufacture, every organization, every 
function, every scheme of things represents at one point or another 
the fulfillment of a human interest. 

In such circumstances, it seems improbable that your hero can 
still be the noble savage of Flaherty's choosing, or the centrifugal 
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rhythms of a crankshaft which deceive the pseudorealist's mind. No 
matter whether they are politics, culture, economics or religion, we 
are concerned with the impersonal forces that dictate this modem 
world. The puny individual must be refocused into his normal 
relationship to the general mass, must take his place alongside in the 
community's solid struggle for existence and forsake personal 
achievement. Daily jobs, no matter how well described by rhetoric 
of camera and intimacy of microphone, are not documentary ma- 
terial in themselves. They must be related to the wider purposes of 
the community. 

Above all, documentary must reflect the problems and realities of 
the present. It cannot regret the past; it is dangerous to prophesy 
the future. It can, and does, draw on the past in its use of existing 
heritages but it does so only to give point to a modem argument. 
In no sense is documentary a historical reconstruction, and attempts 
to make it so are destined to failure. Rather is it contemporary fact 
and event expressed in relation to human associations. 

Frequently I hear it said that documentary aims at a tme state- 
ment of theme and incident. This is a mistaken belief. No docu- 
mentary can be completely truthful, for there can be no such thing 
as truth while the changing developments in society continue to 
contradict each other. Not only this, but technicd reasons also 
preclude the expression of a completely accurate representation. It 
is often suggested that documentary has close similarity to the 
newsreel. By the trade they are naturally confused because they 
both, in their respective ways, deal with natural material.^ But there 
the likeness ends. Their approach to and interpretation of that ma- 
terial are widely different. The essence of the documentary method 
lies in its dramatization of actual material. The very act of drama- 
tizing causes a film statement to be false to actuality. We must re- 
member that most documentary is truthful only in that it represents 
an attitude of mind. The aim of propaganda is persuasion, and 
persuasion implies a particular attitude of mind toward this, that 
or the other subject. To be truthful within the technical limits of 
the camera and microphone demands description, which is the aim 
of the instmctional film, and not dramatization, which is the quali- 
fication of the documentary method. Thus even a plain statement 
of fact in documentary demands dramatic interpretation in order 
that it may be "brought alive" on the screen. 

We may assume, then, that documentary determines the approach 

5 "The basis of all documentary, instructional and propaganda films is funda- 
mentally the same as that of the newsreel. Truth."— Kinematograph Weekly, 
October 25, 1934. 
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to a subject but not necessarily the subject itself. Further, that this 
approach is defined by the aims behind production, by the director's 
intentions and by the forces making production a possibility. And 
because of the film camera's inherent capacity for reproducing a 
semblance of actuality and because the function of editing is be- 
lieved to be the mainspring of film creation, it has so far been found 
that the best material for documentary purpose is naturally, and not 
artificially, contrived. 

But it would be a grave mistake to assume that the documentary 
method diflFers from story film merely in its preference for natural 
material. That would imply that natural material alone gives the 
distinction, which is untrue. To state that only documentary makes 
use of analytical editing methods is equally mistaken. At least one 
leading exponent of the documentary tradition (Flaherty) was 
creating the living scene in fibn before the scientific experiments of 
the Russians became common knowledge, while the latter have 
applied their methods of technique to many purely fictiond films. 
To postulate that documentary is realistic as opposed to the roman- 
ticism of the story film, with its theatrical associations, is again 
incorrect; for although documentary may be realistic in its concern 
with actuality, realism applies not only to the material but more 
especially to the method of approach to that material. 

Such inspirations as I suggest are the essential aims of docu- 
mentary demand a sense of social responsibility difficult to maintain 
in our world today. That I am fully prepared to admit. But, at the 
same time, your documentary director dares not be neutral, or else 
he becomes merely descriptive and factual. 

The function that the film performs within the present social 
and political sphere must be kept constantly in mind. Relative free- 
dom of expression for the views of the documentarist will obviously 
vary with the production forces he serves and the political system 
in power. In countries still maintaining a parliamentary system, dis- 
cussion and projection of his beliefs within certain limits will be 
permitted only so long as they do not seriously oppose powerful 
vested interests, which most often happen to be the forces control- 
ling production. Under an authoritarian system, freedom is permis- 
sible provided his opinions are in accord with those of the state 
for social and political advance, until presumably such a time shall 
arrive when the foundations of the state are strong enough to with- 
stand criticism. Ultimately, of course, you will appreciate that you 
can neither make films on themes of your own choice nor apply 
treatments to accepted themes, unless they are in sympathy widi 
the aims of the dominant system. 
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The following is a chapter from 
Terry Ramsay e^s two-volume 
work, A Million and One Nights 
(Simon and Schuster^ New York, 
ip26). This book is the first im- 
portant history of the fib)}. It con- 
tains a wealth of inf or?fiation o?i 
both the early days of the film 
(after Luvtiire) and pertinent pre- 
jUm history. In a fascinating survey, 
Ramsaye traces the evolution of 
animated pictures from Aristotle to 
Edison, noting the work of such 
*^precursors of the screen^* as Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Peter Mark Roget, 
WUliam Friese-Greene and others. 



Contracts had been signed for the launching of the Vitascope, 
Thomas A. Edison had agreed to lend his valued name, and his shops 
were building ten of the machines by the end of March 1896. But 
Edison had not seen it yet! He was that enthusiastic about the screen. 

Raff & Gammon urged Gilmore to persuade Edison to attend a 
demonstration and he went to bed with a cold. 

On April i, Annat arrived from Washington to operate the ma- 
chine and look over the Edison shop work. 

On the evening of April 3 there was a demonstration of the Vita- 
scope for Edison and the press at the Edison plant in West Orange. 
Edison saw the pictures with the reporters. 

249 
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This line of publicity activity was not at all of the Edison pattern. 
It resulted from the aggressiveness of Norman C. Raff, anxious to 
merchandise the Vitascope as a novelty and more especially anxious 
to be sure that it was to be known as the latest of the marvels pro- 
duced by the wizardly Edison. Thomas Armat and his brother, 
J. Hunter Armat, who was to remain at the West Orange plant in 
supervision of the making of Vitascopes, were discreetly in the back- 
ground at the press showing. 

Neither Edison nor Armat was especially fond of the arrangement, 
but it was accepted by them at the dictation of Raff as a matter of 
commercial expediency. It was ultimately to be proved of no especial 
value to any of them. 

Just how completely the Vitascope was launched as an Edison en- 
terprise may be gathered from the contemporary newspaper atten- 
tions. In its issue of April 4, 1896, the New York Herald proclaimed: 

MR. EDISON'S LATEST 

A Favored Few Treated to an Esdii- 
bidcm of liie Inventor's Most 
Recent Production. 



CALLS IT THE VITASCOPE 



Spectators Wimess a Skirt Dance and 
a Derby Race with Life 
Size Figures. 

THE KINETOSCOPE PERFECTED 

What Will Be Possible When the Ma- 
chine is Connected with an 
Improved Phonograph? 

A new invention by Thomas A. Edison was shown to a few favored 
persons last night. The new machine is really a grown up kinetoscope, and 
it is a success. 

Mr. Edison calls his latest invention the Vitascope, which he says means 
a machine showing life, and that is exactly what the new apparatus does. 

The vitascope, which has been in process of perfection at the Llewellyn 
laboratory for the last seven or eight months, under Mr. Edison's direc- 
tion, is the ideal he had in nund, he says, when he began work on the 
kinetoacope machine, with which he has never been satisfied. 
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The vitascope is an improvement of the kinetoscope, by which mov- 
ing life size figures of men, women and animals are thrown upon a 
screen by means of bright lights and powerful lenses. The trial of the 
new machine was made last night in a cold corner of the big foundry at 
the works, and Mr. Edison, with Richard N. Dyer, William J. Gilmour, 
manager of the phonograph works, Raff & Ganunon, of New York, and 
a few invited guests huddled around a red hot stove and gazed at and 
admired the marvellous figures thrown upon the big white screen at one 
end of the room. 

What the Visitors Saw 

The first picture shown was a colored panorama of a serpentine dance 
by Anabelle, who went out to West Orange to pose one day last summer. 
The film roll on which the phoix>graphs were attached was arranged 
over a half dozen spools and pulleys, and the machine was set in motion. 

Even die inventor himself was surprised at die result, althous^ widi 
his usual critical eye he discovered flaws in the film which he declared 
must be disposed of before the vitascope would come up to his ideal 

Anabelle danced for five minutes, and then a panorama of die latest 
English Derby was thrown upon die screen. 

The feature of die new machine which astcniished all who saw last 
night's views was the almost entire absence of vibration in the pictures as 
they appeared on the screen, and which had been the hardest obstacle to 
surmount in perfecting the apparatus. 

The New York JoumdFs account of the same date had a shade 
more color: 



For the first time since Edison has been working on his new invention, 
the Vitascope, persons other than his trusted employees and assistants 
were allowed last night to see the workings of the wonderful machine. 
For two hours dancing girls and groups of figures, all of life size, seemed 
to exist as realities on the big white screen. . . . 

No one was more pleased at the success of his work than die great in- 
ventor himself. Wrapped in a big overcoat which hung to his heels and 
rose to his hat brim, he walked about die cold room chuckling and joking 
with the men who had done so much to make his work what it is. . , . 

. . . the inventor clapped his hands and turning to one of his assistants 
said: 

"That is good enough to warrant our establishing a bald-head row, and 
we will do it, too." 
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The English Derby picture mentioned in the New York Herald's 
account of the press showing had been forwarded to Edison from Ma- 
guire & Baucus, the London agents of the Kinetoscope. The Derby 
picture had been photographed over there by Robert W. Paul as 
part of his independent supply of films for his own replica of the 
peep-show Kinetoscope. 

Just how Edison really felt about this Armat machine is nicely in- 
dicated by his testimony in a later litigation. On the witness stand in 
1898 Edison said: 

Raff & Gammon got hold of this man named Armat and they wanted 
us to build the machine. The machine was brought over and we saw it 
was our machine except that it had a different movement for feeding the 
film along intermittently. Messrs. Raff & Gammon wanted us to build 
that machine and they wanted to use my name and as the movement 
seemed to be a good one and could be built very quickly and cheaply, I 
gave diem pennission to use the name for the reason that all there was in 
the machine that we did not have was simply his movement. And the 
machines were made and built by us and called the Edison Vitascope and 
the whole thing was mine except that one movement of Mr. Armat's. 

We don't use that Armat movement any more but use our original 
Geneva stop movement. 

In view of the fact that there is no important element of invention 
in a projection machine save the device that moves the film along 
intermittently, it would seem that Edison was a trifle conservative 
about giving credit to Armat. 

However, this was testimony given in the heat of a lawsuit, not a 
statement made for publication. Today Edison is more inclined to 
rest his claim on the Kinetoscope. 

In a letter to Armat in May 1922, discussing some misrepresenta- 
tions of alleged screen history, Edison remarked incidentally: 

You wiU probably notice that in interviews given by me I have stated 
that I had a projection machine, but that when you came on the scene I 
saw you had a very much better one than mine, and that I dropped my 
experiments and built yours, which was the first practical projecdon 
machine. 

There is a certain finality in that letter of Edison's, written after 
the years have buried the biases of legal sparring for commercial 
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advantages, that may well be the answer to many of the clamorous 
claims of priority for other inventors. 

At the time when the Armat machine was new there was one tiny 
but amazing fact which doubtless chafed Edison. For years he had 
had standing in his laboratory a machine which lacked only about 
two minutes' work to make it a projection machine the equivalent 
of Armat's. The Edison camera, or Kinetograph, would have been a 
most excellent projection machine if only he had removed the shut- 
ter to allow the full flood of light to reach the screen. Edison's 
camera had an intermittent movement which held the film still 
nine times as long as it took to move it from frame to frame, but 
the camera shutter used only a fraction of this nine-to-one period. 
That shutter stood between Edison and the basic patent and princi- 
ple of projection. Here is another of those obscure little technical 
facts which underlie the beginnings of the big and conspicuous 
affairs of the screen world. If Edison had been just a shade more in- 
terested in the screen he would long before have had that little 
shutter off and solved the problem first. 

The technically minded reader may recall that Dickson tried 
that camera as a projector, . . . but Dickson did not then know that 
it would work better without the shutter. That made all the differ- 
ence in the world. 

Armat, the inventor of the Vitascope, was conspicuously absent 
from the press notices, as befitted the policy of the deal. 

The story of the wonders of the Edison Vitascope went swiftly 
over the world and drew the usual obeisances and admirations on 
the editorial pages of the newspapers. 

The Brooklyn Eagle offered promising comment: 

Of course, now it is only an enlarged kinetoscope, the adaptation of a 
toy to the requirements of actual life, but that is just what was done 
with the telephone. Once that was a curious toy, now with it you can 
talk with a man in Chicago and recognize the tones of his voice. It will 
not be safe to decry the possibilities of the new living panorama. Edison 
is a mighty ingenious fellow— and electricity in its application to the arts 
is m its infancy. 

For just thirty years since it has been the custom of editorial 
writers, critics, cultural uplifters and the like to refer to the motion 
pictures as being "in their infancy." It gives a glow of archaeological 
satisfaction to discover the origin of this hackneyed bit of cant in 
Brooklyn. 
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The press showing that cold night in West Orange was by way 
of tuning up the newspapers for the coming presentation at a theater, 
and to give the launching all of the wizardly stamp of Edison. It was 
sound merchandising. 

The advertising of Koster & Bials' Music Hall, Thirty-fourth 
Street, Herald Square, for the week commencing Monday evening, 
April 20, 1896, announced the coming of "Thomas A. Edison's latest 
marvel, the Vitascope." The music hall was on the site now occupied 
by the Macy department store. 

Thomas Armat came up from Washington to supervise the in- 
stallation of the Vitascope on the balcony of the music hall. 

The opening was delayed because of the time required for the 
installation of the machinery. The sensation was sprung on the night 
of April 23. Armat was in the projection booth at the machines while 
the crowd, thrilled with the dancing of Anabelle, life size on the 
screen, acclaimed Edison. Edison in a box at the show did not re- 
spond in person. 

The pictures were thrown upon a twenty-foot screen, set in an 
overwhelming gilded frame. The program included pictures of a 
bit of the finale number of Hoyt's The Milk White Flag, a dash of 
prize fight, several dancing girls who displayed their versatility to 
the camera, and one of Robert W. Paul's pictures, the surf at 
Dover, in England. The Dover picture was accepted by the audience 
as something from down the New Jersey coast. 

The Vitascope used at Koster & Bials' was equipped with a spool 
bank and endless loops of film, so that subjects might be repeated 
indefinitely without rewinding the pictures. The machine was capa- 
ble of handling film on reels, but the idea of subjects that should 
occupy the length of a modern reel of a thousand feet was remote 
indeed from the picture makers of '96. 

The audience was deeply puzzled at this magic of the screen. 
When the waves at Dover came rolling in to crash in jets of spume 
and spray there was a flurry of panic in the front seats. 

In public attention on Broadway that week, honors were about 
equally divided between the new wonder of the screen and Albert 
Chevalier, the famous singer of coster songs, who was then appearing 
at Koster & Bials' in the glory of his first engagement, introducing 
to the eager Ameiican ear My Old Dutch, The Nipper's Lullaby 
and Our Court Ball. 

Koster & Bials* audiences were as fall of silk hats as an undertakesB* 
convention. The amusement world was agog with speculation about 
the inventicMii 
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Charles Frohman, the rising star of theatrical magnates, was in that 
first night audience. He gave the New York Times an interview. 

"That settles scenery [said Frohman]. Painted trees that do not move, 
waves that get up a few feet and stay there, everydung in scenery we 
simulate on our stages will have to go. Now that art can make us believe 
that we see actual living nature the dead things of the stage must go. 

*'And think what can be done with this invention! For instance. 
Chevalier comes on the screen. The audience would get all the panto- 
mime of his coster songs. The singing, words fitted to gestures and 
movements, could be done from the wings or behind the curtain. And 
so we could have on the stage at any time any artist, dead or alive, who 
ever faced Mr. Edison's invention. 

"That in itself is great enough, but the possibilities of the Vitascope as 
the successor of painted scenery are illimitable." 

Charles Frohman died before the screen had attained its greater 
triumphs of the modem period, but his prophecies have been trans- 
lated into terms of practice. In a large sense die living shadows of the 
Vitascope have supplanted what he called the "dead things of 
the stage." Even the name that he left, Charles Frohman, Inc., today 
is the incidental property of Famous Players-Lasky, a motion picture 
corporation. 

That showing of the Vitascope on die night of April 23, 1896, at 
Koster & Bials' Music Hall \\ as the true introduction of the motion 
picture to Broadway. Herald Square, the scene of that premiere, 
was the heart of that gilded thoroughfare then. In thirty years the 
Herald has become a memory and, ten blocks up Broadway, Times 
Square rules as the capital of the amusement world, while on above 
in the northward path of Manhattan's march is the Capitol, the 
world's greatest theater, with a weekly turnover of more money 

than the first years of the whole motion picture industry saw. 

To place this entry, of the motion picture screen in a sense of time, 

note that the Greater New York consohdation bill, creating the city 
of today, had just been pissed by the state legislature, and that this 
was the last year of the administration of Grover Cleveland, Demo- 
crat, statesman and fisherman of honored memory. 

The same Monday newspapers which reviewed the offerings of 
the Vitascope at Koster & Bials' carried a story of a Sunday sermon 
by the Reverend D. Asa Blackburn, pastor of the Church of the 
Strangers, on the theme of "You cannot serve God and skylark on 
a bicycle."' That was indeed a dim long ago. The bicycle as the out- 
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Standing diversion of the public before the movie era was then liie 
orthodox subject of attack by the church. The fundamental sin of 
the bicycle was in its involvement of the use of legs, the existence 
of which was not admitted by any proper female person. Worse 
yet, the bicycle led to bloomers, just as inevitably as, the Maine 
Puritans say, **oysters lead to dancing." The Reverend Air. Black- 
bum lost the great opportunity to have been the first to denounce 
the movies, which dally reveal more and better legs than the entire 
world's output of bicycles from the reign of Queen Victoria to date. 
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In this excerpt from Ben Hecht's 
autobiography, A Child of the Cen- 
tury {Simon and Schuster, 1954), 
he tells of his experiences in Holly- 
ivood, where he wrote over sixty 
movies and ?nade fantastic sums of 
money. Irrepressible, galvanic, 
Hecht belongs to that small band of 
screenwriters who wrote the sce- 
narios of some of the most success- 
ful movies in a matter of a few 
days. 

For many years I looked on movie writing as an amiable chore. It 
was a source of easy money and pleasant friendships. There was 
small responsibility. Your name as writer was buried in a flock of 
"credits." Your literary pride was never involved. What critics said 
about the movie you had written never bothered you. They were 
usually criticizing something you couldn't remember. Once when I 
was a guest on a radio quiz show called "Information Please," the 
plot of a movie I had written a year before and that was playing on 
Broadway then was recited to me in full. I was unable to identify it. 

For many years Hollywood held this double lure for me, tremen- 
dous sums of money for work that required no more effort than a 
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game of pinochle. Of the sixty movies I wrote, more than half were 
written in two weeks or less. I received for each script, whether 
written in two or (never more than) eight weeks, from fifty 
thousand to a hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. I worked 
also by the week. My salary ran from five thousand dollars a week 
up. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer in 1949 paid me ten thousand a week. 
David Selznick once paid me thirty-five hundred a day. 

Walking at dawn in the deserted Hollywood streets in 195 1 with 
David, I listened to my favorite movie boss topple the town he had 
helped to build. The movies, said David, were over and done with. 
Hollywood was already a ghost town making foolish efforts to seem 
alive. 

"Hollywood's like Egypt," said David. "Full of crumbled pyra- 
mids. It'll never come back. It'll just keep on crumbling until finally 
the wind blows the last studio prop across the sands." 

And now that the tumult was gone, what had the movies been? 
A flood of claptrap, he insisted, that had helped bitch up the world 
and that had consumed the fine talents of thousands of men like 
ourselves. 

"A few good movies," said David. "Thirty years— and one good 
movie in three years is the record. Ten out of ten thousand. There 
might have been good movies if there had been no movie industry. 
Hollywood might have become the center of a new human ex- 
pression if it hadn't been grabbed by a little group of bookkeepers 
and turned into a junk industry." 

"I'm writing a book about myself," I said, "and I keep wondering 
what I should write about the movies, which are, in a way, part 
of me." 

"Write the truth," said David. "Before you start bragging about 
your fancy Hollywood exploits, put down the truth. Nobody has 
ever done that!" 

I doubt if the truth about Hollywood is as novel as my friend, in 
his new disillusion, beUeved. It is novel enough, however, and I shall 
try to put down as much of it as I know. 



WHAT THE MOVIES ARE 



The movies are one of the bad habits that corrupted our century. 
Of their many sins, I off^er as the worst their effect on the intellectual 
side of the nation. It is chiefly from that viewpoint I write of them— 
as an eruption of trash that has lamed the American mind and re- 
tarded Americans from becoming a cultured people. 

The American of 1953 ^ ^ cliche-strangled citizen whose like was 
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never before in the Republic. Compared to the pre-movieized 
American of 1910-1920, he is an enfeebled intellect. I concede the 
movies alone did not undo the American mind. A number of forces 
worked away at that project. But always, well up in front and never 
faltering at rfieir frowsy task, were the movies. 

In pre-movie days, the business of peddling lies about life was 
spotty and unorganized. It was carried on by the cheaper maga- 
sdnes, dime novels, the hinterland preachers and whooping politicians. 
These combined to unload a rash of infantile parables on the land. 
A goodly part of the population was infected, but there remained 
large healthy areas in the Republic's thought. There remained, in 
fact, an intellectual class of sorts— a tribe of citizens who never read 
dime novels, cheap magazines or submitted themselves to political 
and religious howlers. 

It was this tribe that the movies scalped. Cultered people who 
would have blushed with shame to be found with a dime novel in 
their hands took to flocking shamelessly to watch the picturizadon 
of such tripe on the screen. 

For forty years the movies have drummed away on the American 
character. They have fed it naivete and buncombe in doses never 
before administered to any people. They have slapped into the 
American mind more human misinformation in one evening than 
the Dark Ages could muster in a decade. One basic plot oi^y has 
appeared daily in their fifteen thousand theaters— the triumph of 
virtue and the overthrow of wickedness. 

Two generations of Americans have been informed nightly that 
a woman who betrayed her husband (or a husband his wife) could 
never find happiness; that sex was no fun without a mother-in-law 
and a rubber plant around; that women who fornicated just for 
pleasure ended up as harlots or washerwomen; that any man who 
was sexually active in his youth later lost the one girl he truly loved; 
that a man who indulged in sharp practices to get ahead in the world 
ended in poverty and with even his own children turning on him; 
that any man who broke the laws, man's or God's, must always die, 
or go to jail, or become a monk, or restore the money he stole before 
wandering off into the desert; that anyone who didn't believe in 
God (and said so out loud) was set right by seeing either an angel 
or witnessing some feat of levitation by one of the characters; that 
an honest heart must always recover from a train wreck or a score 
of bullets and win the girl it loved; that the most potent and brilliant 
of villains are powerless before little children, parish priests or young 
virgins with large boobies; that injustice could cause a heap of trou- 
ble but it must always slink out of town in Reel Nine; that there are 
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no problems of labor, politics, domestic life or sexual abnormality 
but can be solved happily by a simple Christian phrase or a fine 
American motto. 

Not only was the plot the same, but the characters in it never 
varied. These characters must always be good or bad (and never 
human) in order not to confuse the plot of Virtue Triumphing. 
This denouement could be best achieved by stereotypes a fraction 
removed from those in the comic strips. 

The effect on the American mind of this forty-year barrage of 
Mother Goose platitudes and primitive valentines is proved by the 
fact that the movies became for a generation the favorite entertain- 
ment of all American classes. 

There are millions of Americans who belong by nature in movie 
theaters as they belong at political rallies or in fortuneteller parlors 
and on the shoot-the-chutes. To these millions the movies are a sort 
of boon— a gaudier version of religion. All the parables of right living 
are paraded before them tricked out in gang feuds, earthquakes and 
a thousand and one near rapes. The move from cheap bool^ to cheap 
movie seats has not affected them for the worse. 

But beside these grass-root fans of platitude sit the once intellectual 
members of the community. They are the citizens whose good taste 
and criticism of claptrap were once a large part of our nation's 
superiority. There is little more in them today than the giggle of the 
movie fan. Watching the movies, they forget that they have taste, 
that their intelligence is being violated, that they are being booted 
back into the nursery. They forget even that they are bored. 

In the movie theaters, all fifteen thousand of them, the U.S.A. 
presents a single backward front. 

There is a revolution brewing and movie audiences are beginning 
to thin out. I shall take up this revolt later and mention here only 
that it is not an intellectual uprising. It is a revolt downward. 

THE CAPTIVE MUSE 

The persistent banaUty of the movies is due to the "vision" of their 
manufacturers. I do not mean by manufacturers, writers or directors. 
These harassed toilers are no more than the lowest of Untero ffizieren 
in movieland. The orders come from the tents of a dozen invisible 
generals. The "vision" is theirs. They keep a visionary eye glued to 
the fact that the lower in class an entertainment product is, the 
more people will buy it. 

Since their start, the movies have been, practically, in the hands 
of the same dozen. A few have died, to be replaced by men of 
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identical indifference to every phase of entertainment save one— its 
profits. 

These dozen Tops of the industry have nothing to do with the 
making of movies. They have to do only with the sort of movies 
that are to be made— commercial ones. There is no murmur of revolt. 
Only hosannas rise from the movie slave pens. 

In no industry into which I have peered have I seen the wanton 
boss flattery that is normal in movieland. Proud and wealthy men of 
intelligence are not ashamed to prostrate themselves publicly before 
the hollow-headed big boss— the Owner. They will gasp with won- 
der over his dullest droppings and see in his fumbling efforts to 
understand what is going on the constant mark of genius. No work- 
man I have ever seen is as afraid of a boss, no servant as aquiver 
before a master as are the movie factotums who come near the 
golden throne of the movie company Owner. 

The fear that inspires this kowtowing is as deep as religious fear. 
It rises from the same source— guilt. Nearly all who work in the 
making and even selling of movies are guilty of distorting, con- 
stantly, their minds and in one way or another of violating their 
tastes and their instincts. 

The only movie figure exempt from such guilt is the company 
Owner. He is usually a man who has no taste to be violated or 
intelligence to be distorted. He admires with his whole soul the drivel 
his underlings produce in his factory. 

This boss fear-adulation is the chief color of movieland. My con- 
tacts with the studio Owners and their viziers who ran the studios 
for them informed me early in my movie service that most of them 
were nitwits on a par with the lower run of politicians I had known 
as a reporter. Yet they all moved in an aura of greatness, and the 
reports of their genius would have embarrassed Michelangelo. 

In addition to the guilt of violating their culture, which brought 
these courtiers to heel, there was a money guilt. The greater were 
the sums these underlings received, the more fearful of the boss they 
grew. When you overpay small people you frighten them. They 
know that their merits or activities entitle them to no such sums as 
they are receiving. As a result their boss soars out of economic into 
magic significance. He becomes a source of blessings rather than 
wages. Criticism is sacrilege, doubt is heresy. 

In the court of the movie Owner, none criticized, none doubted. 

m 

And none dared speak of art. In the Owner's mind art was a 
synonym for bankruptcy. An artist was a saboteur to be uprooted 
as quickly from the company's payroll as a Communist with a 
pamphlet. 
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Whenever the movie company Owner found himself with three 
or more employees at his feet he made a pronouncement. 'I'm a 
Showman," he said, "and as long as I remain a bowman all you 
geniuses who work in my studio don't have to worry. You will have 
jobs— and big wages." 

The movie company Owner was and is no more Showman than 
he is a pilgrim bound for Mecca. His single objective as Owner is 
to see that his movies make profits. He asks nothing else of them. 
He has no more instinct to gamble with the contents of his product 
than have the makers of Flit. What the public wants, he proclaims, 
is "solid entertainment, and for God's sake, Ben, don't stick those 
ideas of yours into this film. You want to help make a successful 
film, don't you? A picture people will be glad to see? All right then 
^on't insult the things they believe in. Make 'em realize how won- 
derful life is, and what a fine fella this hero of yours is, so that every- 
body will be glad to have him elected senator." 

The movie Owners are the only troupe in the history of 
entertainment that has never been seduced by the adventure of the 
entertainment world— by the dream of diverting people with some- 
thing a "little better," or a "little diflFerent." Their fixation on ped- 
dling trash has many causes. For one thing, they are further removed 
from the creation of their product than any showmen have ever 
been before. Showmen in the theater read manuscripts, interview 
actors, select out of their tastes the product on which they put their 
names. The gypsy aroma of entertainment goes to their heads, 
however hard they are. And however greedy they are, the tinkle of 
show bells becomes as winsome to them as the tinkle of money. The 
movie showmen, however, read no scripts, consort with no actors. 
They have no ideas to offer. They stick no finger in the pie. Thus 
they have no spiritual or mental stake in their product. No show 
bells tinkle in their counting rooms. 

Their product, also, is a more expensive one than any heretofore 
peddled by showmen. Millions of dollars and not mere thousands are 
involved. Men who manipulate the spending of millions must put 
aside enthusiasm for anything but money. The artists they employ 
may bask in press notices. The Owners can afford to bask only in 
box office returns. 

The fame of the movie company Owners is small in the public 
eye. It is even small in moviekuid, where the movies are made. In 
my years in and out of the Hollywood studios I have not managed 
to learn all die names of my true bosses— the "men of vision" who 
dictated my work. I have encountered some of them: L. B. Mayer, 
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Howard Hughes, the Schencks, the Cohens, the Warners, the Bala^ 
bans. There are others as unknown to me as to any outsider. 

The major triumph of the movie company Owners lies in this 
fact— The barrage of movie trash has conditioned the pubHc to the 
acceptance of trash only. A "different" movie is usually scorned by 
Americans. They will sneer and catcall during its showing and leave 
the theater with cries of having been cheated. 

Yet the movie Owner's victory is not a solid one, and here I come 
to the little revolution that stirs among the sixty million movie fans. 
The movie industry is beginning to wobble. The sound track is be- 
ginning to echo cavernously in its theaters. Although the x\merican 
will still run from a "different" movie as from a smallpox sign, he 
has shown a mounting aversion to the hog feed he has hitherto gob- 
bled. The studios continue to manufacture this mush with undimin- 
ished cunning and largess. No sum is too vast for the making of a 
Great Epic of Roman History, or of the Indian Wars or of the Song 
Publishing Business. Nevertheless the movie fan has begun to stay 
away from the movie palaces that cater fiercely to his love of trash. 

Surveying their sagging box office charts, the movie Owners point 
wildly to television as the villain responsible. I have a notion that 
my old bosses are wrong. 

Put a squirrel on a treadmill and he will run gayly and happily 
for hours on end. But there comes an hour when the squirrel's soul 
feels the falseness and insufficiency of the treadmill as a road for 
travel. The squirrel begins, then, to twitch, to roll its eyes, to chatter 
frenziedly. And if not removed from the treadmill the bewildered 
little animal will fall dead. 

The American moviegoer, experiencing these squirrel-like 
twitches, is removing himself from the movie trash treadmill. Con- 
fronted by the double problem of being unable to enjoy any longer 
the dime novel movie, and of disliking angrily still any departure 
from it, the American has retreated into his parlor to stare at another 
nati(Mial eruption of trash on his television set. And acquire another 
set of twitches. 

MONEY IS THE ROOT 

As a writer in Hollywood, I spent more time arguing than writing 
—until the last four years, when the British boycott left me without 
much bargaining power. My chief memory of movieland is one of 
asking in the producer's office why I must change the script, eviscer- 
ate it, cripple and hamstring it? Why must I strip the hero of his 
few semi-intelligent remarks and why must I tack on a corny ending 
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that makes the stomach shudder? Half of all the movie writers argue 
in this fashion. The other half writhe in silence, and the psychoan- 
alyst's couch or the liquor bottle claim them both. 

Before it might seem that I am writing about a tribe of Shelleys 
in chains, I should make it clear that the movie writers "ruined" by 
the movies are for the most part a run of greedy hacks and incompe- 
tent thickheads. Out of the thousand writers huffing and puffing 
through movieland there are scarcely fifty men and women of wit 
or talent. The rest of the fraternity is deadwood. Yet, in a curious 
way, there is not much difference between the product of a good 
writer and that of a bad one. They both have to toe the same mark. 

Nor are the bad writers better off spiritually. Their way is just 
as thorny. Minus talent or competence, the need for self-expression 
churns foolishly in them and their hearts throw themselves in a wild 
pitch for fame. And no less than the literary elite of Hollywood 
they feel the sdng of its knout However C3mical, overpaid or inept 
you are, it is impossible to create entertainment without feeling the 

urges thnr hnnnt creative work. The artist's ego, even the ego of the 
Hollywood hack, must always jerk around a bit under restraint. 

The studio bosses are not too inconvenienced by this bit of 
struggle. Experience has proved that the Hollywood artist in revolt 
is usually to be brought to heel by a raise in salary. My own discon- 
tent with what I was asked to do in Hollywood was so loud that I 
finally received a hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars for four 
weeks of script writing. 

APULEIUS' GOLDEN STOOGE 

I have taken part in at least a thousand story conferences. I was 
present always as the writer. Others present were the "producer," 
the director and sometimes the head of the studio and a small tense 
group of his admirers. 

The producer's place in movie making is a matter that, in Holly- 
wood, has not yet been cleared up. I shall try to bring some clarity 
to it. 

The big factory where movies are made is run by a superproducer 
called Head of the Studio who sits in the Front Office and is as dif- 
ficult of access as the Grand Lama. He is the boss, appointed by the 
studio Owner himself. Thus, despite the veneration in which he is 
held by the thousand studio underlings, he is actually the greatest 
of the movieland stooges. He must bend his entire spirit to the phi- 
losophy of the movie Owner— "make money." He must translate this 
greedy cry of the Owner into a program for his studio. He must 
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examine every idea, plot or venture submitted to him from the sin- 
gle point of view of whether it is trite enough to appeal to the 
masses. 

If he fails in this task, he is summoned from his always teetering 
studio throne to the movie Owner's New York Office, in which 
nothing ever teeters. Here he receives a drubbing which the lowest 
of his slaves would not tolerate. He is shown pages of box office 
returns. He is shoved into the presence of homicidal theater Owners 
snarling of empty seats. Proof is hurled at his head that he has be- 
trayed his great trust, that he is ruining the movie industry, and 
that he is either an idiot or a scoundrel. 

Shaken and traumatized, he returns to his throne in the studio. 
Here he must wiggle himself into the Purple again and be ready to 
flash his eyes and terrorize his underlings widi his Olympian whims. 

His immediate underlings are the producers. He has hired them 
to do the actual movie making for him. After all, no one man can 
weigh, discuss and manipulate fifty movie plots at one time. He has 
to have lieutenants, men who will keep their heads in the noisy pres- 
ence of writers and directors and not be carried away by art in any 
of its subversive guises. 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY DOM {GUST AVE) 

There are different kinds of producers in the studios, ranging 
from out-and-out illiterates to philosophers and aesthetes. But all 
of them have the same function. Their task is to guard against the 
unusual. They are the trusted loyalists of cliche. Writers and direc- 
tors can be carried away by a "strange" characterization or a new 
point of view; a producer, never. The producer is the shadow cast 
by the studio's Owner. It falls across the entire studio product 

I discovered early in my movie work that a movie is never any 
better than the stupidest man connected with it. There are times 
when this distinction may be given to the writer or director. Most 
often it belongs to the producer. 

The job of turning good writers into movie hacks is the pro- 
ducer's chief task. These sinister fellows were always my bosses. 
Though I was paid often five and ten times more money liian they 
for my working time, they were my judges. It was their minds I 
had to please. 

I can recall a few bright' ones among them, and fifty nitwits. The 
pain of having to collaborate with such dullards and to submit my- 
self to their approvals was always acute. Years of experience failed 
to help. I never became reconciled to taking hterary orders from 
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them. I often prepared myself for a producer conference by swal- 
lowing two sleeping pills in advance. 

I have always considered that half of the large sum paid me for 
writing a movie script was in payment for listening to the producer 
and obeying him. I am not being facetious. The movies pay as much 
for obedience as for creative work. An able writer is paid a larger 
sum than a man of small talent. But he is paid this added money 
not to use his superior talents. 

I often won my battle with producers. I was able to convince 
them that their suggestions were too stale or toa infantile. But I 
won such battles only as long as I remained on the grounds* The 
minute I left the studio my victory vanished. Every sour syllable of 
producer invention went back into the script and every limping 
foot of it appeared on the screen. 

Months later, watching "my" movie in a theater, I realized that 
not much damage actually had been done. A movie is basically so 
trite and glib that the addition of a half dozen miserable inanities 
does not cripple it. It blares along barking out its inevitable clichds, 
and only its writer can know that it is a shade worse than it had 
to be. 

DM VOLO, AGAIN- 

Such is half of my story of Hollywood. The other half is the fun 
I had during the heyday of the movies— 1925 to 1945. There was 
never a more marzipan kingdom than this land of celluloid. 

There was only one factory rule. Make a movie that went over 
big at the preview, and the town was yours. You could be as daft 
as you wanted, as drunk and irreverent as Panurge, and still the 
bosses bowed as you passed. The bosses were all earthy fellows with 
the smell of junk yards, tire exchanges and other murky business 
pasts clinging to their sport ensembles. Though we wore their yoke, 
we were nevertheless literary royalty, men of grammar. 

In the time when I first arrived in it, the movie world was still 
young. Djinn and ogres, odalisques, Sindbads and earth shakers 
were still around in wholesale lots, especially the ogres. And what- 
ever the weather elsewhere in the world, it rained only gold in 
Hollywood. 

Mankiewicz' telegram had told the truth. Hollywood, 1925, was 
another boom town, and my nerves were alive to its hawker's cry 
an hour after I had left the train. It reminded me happily of that 
Other Eldorado— Miami. Miami had run up the price of its real cs- 
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tate. Hollywood was doing the same thing for talent, any kind of 
talent, from geese-trainers to writers and actors. 

Hungry actors leaped from hall bedrooms to terraced mansions. 
Writers and newspapermen w ho had hoboed their way West began 
hiring butlers and laying down wine cellars. Talent, talent, who 
had talent for anything— for beating a drum, diving off a roof, writ- 
ing a joke, walking on his hands? Who could think up a story, any 
kind of story? Who knew how to write it down? And who had 
Ego? That was the leading hot cake— Ego or a pair of jiggling 
boobies under morning-glory eyes. Prosperity chased them all. New 
stars were being hatched daily, and new world-famous directors and 
producers were popping daily out of shoe boxes. 

I went to work for Paramount Pictures, Inc., over which the 
Messrs. Zukor, Lasky and Schulberg presided. They occupied the 
three V^atican suites on the main floor of a long plaster building that 
looked like a Bavarian bathhouse. It still stands, empty of almost 
everything but ghosts. 

iMost of the important people got drunk after one o'clock, so- 
bered up around three-thirty and got drunk again at nine. Fist fights 
began around eleven. Seduction had no stated hours. The skimpy 
offices shook with passion. The mingled sound of plotting and sex- 
ual moans came througli the transoms. It was a town of braggadocio 
and youth. Leading ladies still suffered from baby fat (rather than 
budding wattles as today) and the film heroes had trouble growing 
mustaches. 

Nor was the industry yet captive. There were as many w^ild-cat- 
ters around as bankers. And the movies, God bless 'em, were silent. 
The talkies had not yet come to make headaches for the half-illiter- 
ate viziers of the Front Office. In fact, to the best of my recollection, 
there were no headaches. There were no unions, no censor boards, 
no empty theater seats. It was Round Three and everybody looked 

like a champion. 

Movies were seldom written. They were yelled into existence in 
conferences that kept going in saloons, brothels and all-night poker 
games. Movie sets roared with arguments and organ music. Some- 
times little string orchestras played to help stir up the emotions of 
the great performers— "T/'izw/em" for Clara Bow and the "Medita- 
tion" from Thais for Adolphe Menjou, the screen's most sophisti- 
cated lover. 

I was given an office at Paramount. A bit of cardboard with my 
name inked on it was tacked on the door. A soiree started at once 
in my office and lasted for several days. Men of letters, bearing gin 
bottles, arrived. Bob Benchley, hallooing with laughter as if he had 
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come on the land of Punch and Judy, was there; and the owlish- 
eyed satirist Donald Ogden Stewart, beaming as at a convention of 
March Hares. One night at a flossy party Don appeared on the 
dance floor in a long overcoat. "That's silly and showing off, to 
dance in an overcoat," said the great lady of the films in his arms. 
"Please take it off." Don did. He had nothing on underneath. 
F. Scott Fitzgerald was there, already pensive and inquiring if there 
were any sense to life, and muttering, at thirty, about the cruelty 
of growing aged. 

Listening to Mankiewicz, Edwin Justus Mayer, Scott Fitzgerald, 
Ted Shayne and other litterateurs roosting in my office, I learned 
that the Studio Bosses (circa 1925) still held writers in great con- 
tempt and considered them a waste of money. I learned, also, that 
Manky had got me my job by a desperate coup. The studio chief- 
tain, the mighty B. P. Schulberg, smarting from experience with 
literary imports, had vowed never to hitch another onto the pay- 
roll. Manky had invaded the Front Office, his own two-year con- 
tract in his hand. He had announced that if his friend Hecht failed 
to write a successful movie they could tear up his contract and fire 
us both. 

I was pleased to hear this tale of loyalty and assured Manky the 
New York Tijnes would be happy to take him back on its staff if 
things went awry. 

On my fourth day, I was summoned and given an assignment. 
Producer Bernard Fineman, imder Schulberg, presented me with the 
first "idea" for a movie to smite my ears. 

An important industrialist, said he, was shaving one morning. His 
razor slipped and he cut his chin. He thereupon sent out his butler 
to buy an alum stick to stop the flow of blood. The butler was 
slowed up by a traffic jam and the great industrialist, fuming in his 
onyx bathroom, had to wait fifteen minutes for the alum stick. The 
movie I was to make up was to show all the things that were af- 
fected in the world by this fifteen-minute delay. I recall of the de- 
tails only that something went wrong with the pearl fisheries. The 
whole thing ended up with the great industrialist's mistress desert- 
ing him, his vast enterprises crashing, and his wife returning to his 
side to help him build a new life. 

I relate this plot because my distaste for it started me as a suc- 
cessful scenario writer. I had seen no more than a dozen movies but 
I had heard in my four days in Hollywood all that was to be known 
about the flickers. 

"I want to point out to you," said Manky, "that in a novel a hero 
can lay ten girls and marry a virgin for a finish. In a movie this is 
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not allowed. The hero, as well as the heroine, has to be a virgin. 
The villain can lay anybody he wants, have as much fun as he 
wants cheating and stealing, getting rich and whipping the servants. 
But you have to shoot him in the end. When he falls with a bullet 
in his forehead, it is advisable that he clutch at the Gobehn tapestry 
on the library wall and bring it down over his head like a symbolic 
shroud. Also, covered by such a tapestry, the actor does not have 
to hold his breath while he is being photographed as a dead man." 

An idea came to me. The thing to do was to skip the heroes and 
heroines, to write a movie containing only villains and bawds. I 
would not have to tell any lies then. 

Thus, instead of a movie about an industrialist cutting his chin, 
I made up a movie about a Chicago gunman and his moll called 
Feathers McCoy. As a newspaperman I had learned that nice people 
—the audience— love criminals, doted on reading about their love 
problems as well as their sadism. My movie, grounded on this sim- 
ple truth, was produced with the title of Underivorld. It was the 
first gangster movie to bedazzle the movie fans and there were no 
lies in it— except for a half-dozen sentimental touches introduced by 
its director, Joe von Sternberg. I still shudder remembering one of 
them. My head villain. Bull Weed, after robbing a bank, emerged 
with a suitcase full of money and paused in the crowded street to 
notice a blind beggar and give him a coin— before making his get- 
away. 

It was not von Sternberg who helped me put the script together 
but another director, Arthur Rossen. Art Rossen was the first of 
these bonny directorial gentlemen with whom I was for many years 
to spend happy days locked away in fancy hotel rooms sawing away 
at plots. Art was one of the best of them, but, with a few night- 
marish exceptions, they were all good. They were the new sort of 
storyteller produced by the movies, and, to this day, they remain 
the only authentic talent that has come out of Hollywood. 

The Paramount viziers, all four of them, including the ex-prize 
fighter Mr. Zukor, listened to my reading of Underworld. It was 
eighteen pages long and it was full of moody Sandburgian sentences. 
The viziers were greatly stirred. I was given a ten-thousand-dollar 
check as a bonus for the week's work, a check which my sponsor 
Mankiewicz snatched out of my hand as I was bowing my thanks. 

"You'll have it back in a week," Manky said. "I just want it for 
a few days to get me out of a little hole." 

My return to New York was held up for several weeks while 
MaiUcy struggled to raise another ten thousand to pay me back. 
He gambled valiantly, tossing a coin in the air with Eddie Cantor 
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and calling heads or tails for a thousand dollars. He lost constantly. 
He tried to get himself secretly insured behind his good wife Sarah's 
back, planning to hock the policy and thus meet his obligation. This 
plan collapsed when the insurance company doctor refused to ac- 
cept him as a risk. 

I finally solved the situation by taking Manky into the Front Of- 
fice and informing the studio bosses of our joint dilemma. I asked 
that my talented friend be given a five-hundred-a-week raise. The 
studio could then deduct this raise from his salary and give it to me. 
Thus in twenty weeks I would be repaid. 

I left the Vatican suite with another full bonus check in my hand; 
and Manky, with his new raise, became the highest paid writer for 
Paramount Pictures, Inc. 

THE CLOWNS: PINK PERIOD 

Making movies is a game played by a few thousand toy-minded 
folk. It is obsessive, exhausting and jolly, as a good game should be. 
Played intently, it divorces you from life, as a good game will do. 
For many years I was one of the intent, though part-time, players. 
I paid some twenty visits to Hollywood and remained there each 
time only long enough to earn enough money to live on for the rest 
of the year. This required from two weeks to three or four months 
of work. With my bank balance restored, I would seize mv hat and 
fly. Nearing penury again, I would turn again to Hollywood. There 
went with me, usually, Rose, a relative or two, two or three serv- 
ants, many trunks and suitcases, all my oil paintings and whatever 
animals we possessed. 

I remember, along with my indignation, the sunny streets of Hol- 
lywood, full of amiable and antic destinations. I remember studios 
humming with intrigue and happy-go-lucky excitements. I remem- 
ber fine homes with handsome butlers and masterpieces on the walls; 
vivid people, long and noisy luncheons, nights of gaiety and gam- 
bling, hotel suites and rented palaces overrun with friends, partners, 
secretaries and happy servants. I remember thousands of important 
phone calls, yelling matches in the lairs of the caliphs, baseball, bad- 
minton and card games; beach and ocean on diamond-sparkling 
days, rainstorms out of Joseph Conrad and a picnic of money- 
making. More than all these pleasant things, I remember the cama- 
raderie of collaboration. 

Although I wrote most of my sixty movies alone, all my movie 
writing was a collaboration of one sort or another. The most satis- 
factory of these were my actual literary collaborations with Mac- 
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Arthur, Lederer or Fowler. The Hollywood party grew happier at 
such times. 

But even without collaborators, the loneliness of literary creation 
was seldom part of movie work. You wrote with the phone ringing 
like a firehouse bell, with the boss charging in and out of your atel- 
ier, with the director grimacing and grunting in an adjoining arm- 
chair. Conferences interrupted you, agents with dream jobs flirted 
with you, and friends with unsolved plots came in hourly. Disasters 
circled your pencil. The star for whom you were writing fell ill or 
refused to play in the movie for reasons that stood your hair on end. 
("I won*t do this movie," said Ingrid Bergman of Spellbotmdy "be- 
cause I don't believe the love story. The heroine is an intellectual 
woman, and an intellectual woman amply can't fall in love so 
deeply." She played the part very convincingly.) The studio for 
which you were working suddenly changed hands and was being 
reorganized. This meant usually no more than the firing of ten or 
twenty stenographers, but the excitement was unnerving. Or the 
studio head decided it would be better to change the locale of your 
movie from Brooklyn to Peking. You listened to these alarms, de- 
bated them like a juggler spinning hoops on his ankles, and kept on 
writing. 

Of the bosses with whom I collaborated, Selznick and Zanuck 
and Goldwyn were the brightest. David, in the days he loved movie 
making, was a brilliant plotter. He could think of twenty different 
permutations of any given scene without stopping to catch his 
breath. Darryl was also quick and sharp and plotted at the top of 
his voice, like a man hollering for help. Goldwyn as a collaborator 
was inarticulate but stimulating. He filled the room with wonder- 
ful panic and beat at your mind like a man in front of a slot ma- 
chine, shaking it for a jackpot. 

Of the directors with whom I collaborated, most were sane and 
able fellows. I remember them happily-the young, piano-playing 
Leo McCarey, with a comedy fuse sputtering in his soul; the ex- 
clog dancer Ernst Lubitsch, who loved rhythm and precision in his 
scripts; the drawling fashion plate Howard Hawks, apurr with melo- 
drama; the moody and elegant Harry D'Arrast; the gentlemanly 
Alfred Hitchcock, who gave off plot turns like a Roman candle; 
the witty and Boccaccian Otto Preminger; the antic Jack Conway; 
the hysterical Gregory RatofF; the chuckling, wild-hearted Willie 
Wellman; the soft-spoken, world-hopping Henry Hathaway; the 
aloof and poetical Victor Fleming. These and many others were all 
men of talent with salty personalities. Working with them was like 
playing a game— "Gimmick, Gimmick, Who's Got the Gimmick?" 
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There were directors, however, who added some depressing rules 
to the game and made collaboration a messy affair. Tliese were the 
humorless ones to whose heads fame had gone like sewer gas. They 
resented a scenario writer as if he were an enemy hired by the Front 
Office to rob them of their greatness. They scowled at dialogue, 
shuddered at jokes, and wrestled with a script until they had siudcen 
out of it all its verbal glitter and bright plotting. Thus they were 
able to bring to the screen evidence only of their own "genius." 
This consisted of making great psychological or dramatic points by 
using props, scenic effects or eye-rolling close-ups instead of speech. 
Knowing these pretenders well and the foolish egomania that ani- 
mated their work, I managed to avoid most of them. A few, how- 
ever, fell hke rain into my life and darkened some of my days. 

This sickly "greatness" is, however, rare in Hollywood. I remem- 
ber little of it. At dinner parties where all the guests were famous 
movie stars and directors, none acted famous or even felt famous. 
Their world-known faces were full of shyness or sociability. The 
enormous publicity that flared around stars and directors seldom 
touched their inner personalities, which were as modest and eager 
as those of factory workers on a picnic. The only strut I remember 
was the strut of power. A few of the studio caliphs were inclined 
to make lordly entrances and to relish a bit of homage. 

My favorite collaborator in Hollywood was neither writer, di- 
rector nor boss, but the cameraman Lee Garmes. It was with Lee 
as a partner that I made all my own pictures, starting with Crime 
without Passion and The Scou?idrel, Specter of the Rose and Actors 
and Sin. Lee introduced me to the real magic of the movie world 
—its technical talents. He was not only one of the finest camera 
artists in Hollywood but more learned about movie making than 
anyone I met in movieland. The camera was a brush with which he 
painted, but in his painting was the knowledge of the hundred haz- 
ards of a movie set. Nothing I ever encountered in the movies was 
as uniquely talented as the eyes of Lee Garmes. I prided myself on 
being an acute observer, but beside Lee I was almost a blind man. 
Driving his car at fifty miles an hour he would inquire if I had no- 
ticed the girl in the back seat of a car that had passed us, speeding 
in the opposite direction. What about her, I would ask. Lee would 
beam, "We ought to put that in a picture sometime. She was using 
daisies for cuff links, real daisies." 

Standing on a set, Lee saw a hundred more things than I did. He 
saw shadows around mouths and eyes invisible to me, highlights on 
desk tops, inkstands and trouser legs. He spotted wrong reflections 
and mysterious obstructions— shoulders that blocked faces in the 
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background, hands that masked distant and vital objects. These were 
all hazards that no look of mine could detect. He corrected them 
with a constant murmur of instructions. While ridding the set of 
its wrong nuances of light and shade, Lee also watched the group- 
ing of figures and carried the cutting of the picture in his head. 
He knew the moods of space, the value of planes, the dynamics of 
symmetry as well as any painting master. And all this wisdom went 
into his pointing of the camera. 

Working witfi Lee, I became aware of the other fine talents that 
are part of movie making. The gaffer, or head electrician, taking his 
orders from Garmes was a fellow as fond of his work and as full of 
technical skill. Carpenters, prop men, painters, special-effects men 
all moved about with quick and economic gestures. They were as 
removed from laborers as the master craftsmen working beside Cel- 
lini in his silver smithy. As director of the movie being shot, I was 
the final word on all matters. But I would sit by silent and full of 
admiration as Lee and his overalled magicians prepared the set for 
my "direction." My job seemed to me little more than putting a 
frame on a finished canvas. 

A FEW TEN-PER-CENTERS 

I had another sort of Company in my Hollywood work. This was 
an overenergized and exasperating fellow known as my agent. Dur- 
ing my years in Hollywood I employed dozens of them. There was 
little variation among them. When my fortunes were high, they 
swarmed around me like Oriental courtiers. When my fortunes were 
low, they clapped on their turbans and bolted. But high or low, 
they continued to detach ten per cent from my earnings and harass 
me with charges of infidelity and duplicity. It was tfie theory of 
each of my agents that he alone was entitled to nab ten per cent of 
my studio checks. I saw no sense in die entire agency business. But 
I took no stand against them. Most of them were good companions, 
and their preposterous existence was, somehow, a natural part of 
the movie scene. 

The first and most important of my agents was Leland Hayward. 
Leland had launched himself as a ten-per-center by sneaking a man- 
uscript from my desk in Beekman Place and selling it to Metro 
behind my back. The manuscript was a short story I had discarded 
as unfit for publication. (It was produced as The Green Ghost, 
with Lionel Barrymore directing it.) 

Leland's immediate demand for a cut of fifteen hundred dollars 
startled me. It was the first time such inroad into my earnings had 
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been attempted. I hurried indignantly to the Metro office in New 
York and insisted on an extra fifteen hundred dollars for my story, 
and sent this added boodle to Leland. Thereafter I became recon- 
ciled to paying over great sums to men who seemingly did nothing 
but notify me they had secured a task for me which either I did 
not want or had already finished. 

Leland had become an agent out of a boyish veneration for writ- 
ers. This mood deserted him early in his agent's career. He became 
disdainful of writers and easily irritated by them. He said they had 
disillusioned him— "So help me God, they're more hammy and hys- 
terical than even actors, and more ungrateful." But the truth was 
that Leland had become disillusioned with writers because of their 
eagerness to throw away their high talent and turn into movie hacks. 
Although he made his fortune out of this flaw in the literary soul, 
Leland was complex enough to sneer at it. He was always more 
perked up over my refusing to do a movie chore than over my 
having done it. A good part of my reputation as a troublesome fel- 
low in Hollywood was based on Leland's happy pronouncements to 
the studio caliphs— "You can't get Hecht. He read the story and 
thinks it stinks. I tried to argue with him, but all he said was you 
haven't got enough money to get him to do such kind of crap." 

Leland shufiled between New York and Hollywood like a man 
in a fever, sometimes flying his own plane and getting lost for days. 
He was continually vanishing, becoming involved in mysterious en- 
terprises, flying into hysterics and losing total track of who his cli- 
ents were and what they were doing. Yet in the midst of more con- 
fusion than all his secretaries could untangle, Leland managed to 
unload millions of dollars' worth of talent a year on the studios. 
Unload was Leland's own concept of his activities. He came away 
from a studio deal grinning like a con man who had disposed of a 
hole in the lake. 

Among Leland's partners was an even eerier businessman than 
himself. This was Myron Selznick. They were partners only briefly, 
for not even a movie agency could house two such exotics long. 

Myron's attitude toward writers was different from Leland's. Not 
that he loved writers, but to Myron the writer was an important 
weapon in his war on the movies. Myron considered the movie own- 
ers as his enemies. They had brought low his father, Lewis Selznick, 
who had been among the first of the great movie showmen, and 
Myron had sworn in his soul to avenge him. 

His work of vengeance changed the Hollywood climate. It dou- 
bled and quadrupled the salaries of writers, actors and directors— 
myself among them. Myron making a deal with a studio head was 
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a scene out of Robin Hood. He was not only dedicated to the task 
of bankrupting the studio, but ready to back up his sales talk with 
fisticuffs, if the discussion went not to his liking. Brooding in his 
tent after a sortie on a major studio, Myron would chorde, "I'll 
break them all. I'll send all those thieves and fourflushers crawling 
to the poorhouse. Before I'm done the artists in this town will have 
all the money." Myron rose to great riches in Hollywood before 
his untimely death. But even the respect of the bosses failed to win 
him over against the artists or dim his personal courage in their 
behalf. 

A VISIT FROM SCARFACE 

My first dealing with Myron involved going to work for Howard 
Hughes. I told Myron I didn't trust Mr. Hughes as an employer. I 
would work for him only if he paid me a thousand dollars every 
day at six o'clock. In that way I stood to waste only a day's labor 
if Mr. Hughes turned out to be insolvent. 

Myron was pleased by my attitude and put the deal over with 
dispatch. The work I did for Hughes was a movie called SCarjace. 
News that it was a biographical study of Al Capone brought two 
Capone henchmen to Hollywood to make certain that nothing de- 
rogatory about the great gangster reached the screen. The two 
henchmen called on me at my hotel. It was after midnight. They 
entered the room as ominously as any pair of movie gangsters, their 
faces set in scowls and guns bulging their coats. They had a copy 
of my Scarf ace script in their hands. Their dialogue belonged in it. 

"You the guy who wrote this?" 

I said I was. 

"We read it." 

I inquired how they hnd liked it. 

"We wanna ask you some questions." 

I invited them to go ahead. 

"Is this stuff about Al Capone?" 

"God, no," I said. "I don't even know AL" 

"Never met him, huh?" 

I pointed out I had left Chicago just as Al was coming into prom^ 

inence. 

"I knew Jim Colisimo pretty well," I said. 

"That so?" 

"I also knew Mossy Enright and Pete Gentleman." 
"That so? Did you know Deanie?" 
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"Deanie O'Banion? Sure. I used to ride around with him in his 
flivver. I also knew Barney." 
"Which Barney?" 

"Barney Grogan-Eighteenth Ward," I said. 
A pause. 

"O.K., then. We*U tell Al this stuff you wrote is about them other 
guys." 

They started out and halted in the doorway, worried again. 

"If this stuff ain't about Al Capone, why are you callin* it Scar- 
face? Everybody'll think it's him." 

"That's the reason," I said. "Al is one of the most famous and 
fascinating men of our time. If we call the movie Scarf ace^ every- 
body will want to see it, figuring it's about Al. That's part of the 
racket we call showmanship." 

My visitors pondered this, and one of them finally said, "I'll tell 
Al." A pause. "Who's this feUa Howard Hughes?" 

"He's got nothing to do with anything," I said, speaking truth- 
fully at last. "He's the sucker with the money." 

"O. K. The hell with him." 

My visitors left. 

SOME GILDED ASSIGNMENTS 

Writing under handicaps of one sort or another— deadlines to be 
met, censors to be outwitted, stars to be unrufiied— was normal 
procedure. Writing to please a producer who a few years ago had 

been a garage owner or a necktie salesman was another of the 
handicaps. But given a producer literate as Anatole France, there 
was still the ugly handicap of having to write something that would 
miraculously please forty million people and gross four million 
dollars. The handicaps, including this last Liverpool Jump, only 
added bounce to the job. They made it always a half-desperate 
performance. If there was httle excitement in the script, there was 
more than enough in its preparation to keep me stimulated. 

Goldwyn, Selznick and Eddie Mannix of Metro were my favorite 
handicap makers. I wrote million-dollar movies for Mannix in a 
week each. They had to be rushed to the camera to catch release 
dates set long in advance. For Goldwyn I rewrote an entire script in 
two days. It was called Hurricane. Nothing Sacred, done for Selz- 
nick in two weeks, had to be written on trains between New York 
and Hollywood. 

One of my favorite memories of quickie movie writing is the 
doing of half the Gone with the Wind movie. Selznick and Vic 
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Fleming appeared at my bedside one Sunday morning at dawn. I 
was employed by Metro at the time, but David had arranged to 
borrow me for a week. 

After three weeks' shooting of Gone with the Wind, David had 
decided his script was no good and that he needed a new story and 
a new director. The shooting had been stopped and the million-dollar 
cast was now sitting by collecting its wages in idleness. 

The three of us arrived at the Selznick studio a little after sun- 
rise. We had settled on my wages on the way over. I was to receive 
fifteen thousand dollars for the week's work, and no matter what 
happened I was not to work longer than a week. I knew in advance 
that two weeks of such toil as lay ahead might be fatal. 

Four Selznick secretaries who had not yet been to sleep that night 
staggered in with typewriters, paper and a gross of pencils. Twenty- 
four-hour work shifts were quite common under David's baton. 
David himself sometimes failed to go to bed for several nights in a 
row. He preferred to wait till he collapsed on his office couch. 
Medication was often necessary to revive him. 

David was outraged to learn I had not read Gone with the Wind, 
but decided there was no time for me to read the long novel. The 
Selznick overhead on the idle Wiiid stages was around fifty thousand 
dollars a day. David announced that he knew the book by heart and 
that he would brief me on it. For the next hour I listened to David 
recite its story. I had seldom heard a more involved plot. My verdict 
was that nobody could make a remotely sensible movie out of it. 
Fleming, who was reputed to be part Indian, sat brooding at his own 
council fires. I asked him if he had been able to follow the story 
David had told. He said no. I suggested then that we make up a 
new story, to which David replied with violence that every literate 
human in the United States except me had read Miss Mitchell's book, 
and we would have to stick to it. I argued that surely in two years 
of preparation someone must have wangled a workable plot out of 
Miss Mitchell's Ouidalike flight into the Civil War. David suddenly 
remembered the first "treatment," discarded three years before. It 
had been written by Sidney Howard, since dead. After an hour of 
searching, a lone copy of Howard's work was run down in an old 
safe. David read it aloud. We listened to a precise and telling narra- 
tive of Gone with the Wind. 

We toasted the dead craftsman and fell to work. Being privy to 
the book, Selznick and Fleming discussed each of Howard's scenes 
and informed me of the habits and general psychology of the char- 
acters. They also acted out the scenes, David specializing in the 
parts of Scarlett and her drunken father and Vic playing Rhett 
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Butler and a curious fellow I could never understand called Ashley. 
He was siwzys forgiving his beloved Scarlett for betraying him with 
another of his rivals. E^vid insisted that he was a typicsd Southern 
gentleman and refused flatly to drop him out of the movie. 

After each scene had been discussed and performed, I sat down 
at the typewriter and wrote it out. Selznick and Fleming, eager to 
continue with their acting, kept hurr3nng me. We worked in this 
fashion for seven days, putting in eighteen to twenty hours a day. 
Selznick refused to let us eat lunch, arguing that food would slow us 
up. He provided bananas and salted peanuts. On the fourth day a 
blood vessel in Fleming's right eye broke, giving him more of an 
Indian look than ever. On the fifdi day Selznick toppled into a tor- 
por while chewing on a banana. The wear and tear on me was less, 
for I had been able to lie on the couch and half doze while the two 
darted about acting. Thus on die seventh day I had completed, un- 
scathed, the first nine reels of the Civil War epic. 

Many of the handicaps attending script writing I invented without 
anyone's aid. I often undertook to do two or more movies at the 
same time. Once I did four simultaneously, writing two of them 
with Lederer, one with Quentin Reynolds and one by myself. The 
house in Oceanside where this mass composition went on swarmed 
with secretaries, and producers motored down from Beverly Hills 
to spy on me. Lederer and I had small time for our favorite diver- 
sions, which were Klabiash, badminton, horseshoes on the beach and 
cooking up Napoleonic schemes for getting rich without effort. 

MY POVERTY ROW 

When I came to Hollywood alone I usually stayed in a Beverly 
Hills hotel. One of my favorite memories of my hotel existence in 
Hollywood is of the "breakfasts" over which I presided in the 
Beverly- Wilshire Hotel. 

My activities and social duties had made it impossible for me to 
see rfie innumerable people "of no standing" whom I still knew. 
Unemployed and often hungering writers and actors kept my tele- 
phones ringing constantly. I decided to consort with them at break- 
fast, from seven to ten. Accordingly, each morning my suite filled 
up with raucous and embittered fellows— newspapermen who had 
turned up only cinders in Eldorado, actors whose bad luck was as 
fantastic and inexplicable as the good luck of the movie favorites. 
They drank up bottles of champagne each morning, emptied tins of 
caviar and filled the air with calumny of Hollywood's Fortunatuses. 
I was pleased to offer them behind-the-scenes tales proving their 
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contentions that the town was run by cretins and monsters. There 
was little more I could do for them. Despite their wit and even 
talent, unsuccess was in their eyes. The need to be underdogs and 
rail against existence was as strong in them as their lust for fame 
and money. You could not only see it in their faces but hear it in 
the gloat with which they detailed their misfortunes. 

There is little that can be done in Hollywood to alter the status 
of its indignant misfits. Jobs obtained for them, lyrical introductions 
written out for them, are valueless. They fall out of jobs overnight 
and the high prose commending them brings only a frown to the 
boss's face. He knows their real objective, which is to add another 
sonofabitch to their roster of employers who misused and misunder- 
stood them. Occasionally one of these has-beens or never-weres 
erupts into fame. But much more frequent in Hollywood than the 
emergence of Cinderella is her sudden vanishing. At our party, even 
in those glowing days, the clock was always striking twelve for 
someone at the height of greatness; and there was never a prince to 
fetch her back to the happy scene. 

SEX IN HOLLYWOOD 

The sexual activities of Hollywood have a vast number of kibitz- 
ers, most of them waving pennants. There are some necks straining 
here and there for a peek that disapproves. But this is an old moral 
trick that even the clergy has begun to see through. Denouncing sin 
is one of the few ways open for virtuous people to enjoy it. A 
sermon against the evils of promiscuous sex indulgence can send a 
congregation home to masturbate as quickly as a reading from Fanny 
Hill. 

Not many years ago the sex life of Hollywood would have stirred 
thunder from the pulpits of the land and set the vigilantes riding. 
In fact, it did. But something has changed— sex, of course. The Devil 
is out of it. It has almost the status of a game. And as in all games, the 
pubUc looks toward champions. 

Thus Hollywood is to sex what the major leagues are to basebalL 
The glamorous Hollywood figures perform in a sort of World Series 
sex match. The public rises to its feet with a happy roar when 
another one of its marriages is wrecked by a great base-running 
siren. A celebrated cocksman batting four hundred against the curves 
and inshoots spreads joy in the bleachers. 

Hollywood's love-making is as spotUghted as its movie making 
for its insiders as well as outsiders. Much of the conversation in 
movieland is concerned with the venal doings of the ladies and 
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gentlemen of the screen. A great star returning from her honeymoon 
to start her divorce proceedings told of her first night with her new, 
third, husband. He had asked her for an unnatural caress. "And I 
said to him," the beautiful young bride related, " 'Nix, I don't have 
to do that any more. I'm a star now!' " 

A male star hosting a party at Chasen's Restaurant asked for 
advice. He was starting a picture in the morning. He had reason 
to believe that his director was his wife's lover. What was the best 
way to handle the situation? His own paramour, beside him, spoke 
up. "Have her come on location with you. In that way it will seem 
that she's devoted to you, and all the columnists will write about 
your happy home life. And she'll be able to be with the director. 
And so everybody will be happy." The star took the suggestion 
and his movie was shot in Arizona with happiness enow for all. 

In movieland fidelity is as passe as sideburns. Boccaccio would have 
delighted in its parties. Crebillon would have found among them a 
perfect cast of lewd and witty duchesses and nimble chevaUers. 

The chief advance (or backslide) the movie people have made is 
freeing sexual activity from social censure. A woman who is known 
to change her lovers five times a year is as acceptable socially as any 
virgin— a meaningless statement, that, that marks my age. Virgins 
have never been acceptable in Hollywood. In all the time I spent 
there I never heard virginity discussed any more than the canals 
of Mars. 

Even married women who are known to be betraying their hus- 
bands with chauffeurs, actors or salesmen are under no cloud. 
Friends may caution such a wife about running into a blackmailer, 
but no door closes against her, and there is amusement rather than 
sting in the gossip she stirs. Men who have been the targets of rape 
and bastardy charges and who make seduction a profession remain 
honorable figures in Hollywood society. 

I have sat at a dinner party of twelve, knowing that my host, in 
the last two years, had seduced all six of his feminine guests. There 
was no hint of tension at the table. No memory of love or sin put a 
stutter in the talk. Similarly, I have sat in a room where one of the 
lady stars present had bedded with five of the men chatting around 
her. She could not have been more at ease had they been five beaux 
who had taken her canoeing and no more. 

News that a group of stars and caliphs have been engaging in 
orgies is received casually by the movie dinner parties. Information 
from a qualified source that a certain great star is perverse in her 
love-maldng and will engage in amour only in a bathtub full of 
warm milk, or that a local Casanova has taken to substituting elec- 
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trical appliances for phallic attentions makes the smallest of ripples. 
You will see the lacteal siren and the sexual Edison at dinner the 
next evening and there will be no nudging or winking. People's sex 
habits are as known in Hollywood as their political opinions, and 
much less criticized. In fact, they are hardly noticed. In a world of 
tigers it is difficult for a stripe to stand out. 

Hie absence of moral censure makes gossip depend on its wit 
or freshness. My friend, on the verge of getting married, told this 
anecdote about himself: "What can I do? She's cold, and difficult to 
get along with. Her last husband refuses even to come to the United 
States as long as she's here. And she's going to drive me crazy with 
her idea that she's an actress. But on the other hand I am only 
potent with her. Since falling in love with her, I have tried five 
other girls. Nothing! With my fiancee, I am like a lion. Of course 
I had to tell her this. My mistake. As soon as she found it out she 
insisted on marriage.'* 

Men embarking on love affairs seek counsel with their predeces- 
sors on the quickest way to gain entry into the bedroom of the 
mutual friend. "Don't boast to her of how successful you are," 
said one Don Juan to the other. "She hates Hollvwood success. 
She says it's a sign of stupidity. Attack Hollywood, the studio, the 
movies. Tell her they're eating up your soul. She's very artistic." 

A friend said to me, "You know, she was my mistress for four 
years. We were as close as any husband and wife. She cooked me 
dinner sometimes, rubbed my back. Suddenly she announced, 'I 
don't love this man 1 met, but he's a railroad vice-president and 
rich. And he's asked me to marry him. 1 told him I would see you 
first. He's waiting in New York right now for me.' 

"I said to her, 'Darling, you're wonderful. I can't ask you to 
marry me. I wouldn't be sincere. So— go to him. And be happy.' 

"Well, we got undressed, went to bed for an hour. She was so 
\\ undcrf ul, I cried. Both of us cried. At three-thirty she jumped 
out of bed. 'Darling, I must hurry. I'll miss the train to New York. 
It leaves at five. Don't get up. You don't have to take me to the 
station. I'd rather remember you Iving in bed like that— smoking a 
cigarette.' I asked her if she had her ticket and drawing room. Yes, 
she had them. The railroad vice-president had taken care of that. 
She walked out. And I lay there on mv bed. At first I was just numb. 
Then I began to suffer. At four o'clock 1 was like a man being 
choked to death. I wanted to get down on the floor and cry. I did. 
I wanted her back. I kept looking at the clock. I could call her at 
the station. It's easy to have somebody paged. At four-thirty I 
grabbed the phone. I thought I would die, I was suffering so. And I 
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called. I had her paged. I couldn't live without her. The thought of 
her going to bed with this railroad vice-president was like a knife 
in my heart. The voice on the phone said to me, 'Sorry, sir. The 
train has already left for New York.* I told him he was stupid and 
crazy. It was only twenty minutes to five. He tells me it is five 
minutes after five. My clock is twenty-five minutes slow. I hang 
up. My God, that was the greatest moment of my life. Such a relief 
came over me, I wanted to yell. I felt suddenly twenty years old, 
new, fresh, saved!" 

Unmarried women discuss their lovers openly, concentrating 
usually on their sexual failings. '*Good God, a man with his repu- 
tation. You'd think he'd know something! All I can tell you is we 
got to the bedroom at exactly two-thirty. We went straight there 
from Romanoff's. At exactly two-forty-five we were dressed again 
and leaving. How do you like that for a big lover! No more actors 
for me." 

"Well, lay off producers. They're worse. I said to Joe last night 
at Chasen's 'For God*s sake, everybody thinks we're mad lovers and 
we haven't been to bed for three weeks!' He answered me, *Don't 
be selfish, darling. We're having a shakeup at the studio.' " 

At a dinner table once in a movie caliph's home, I showed surprise 
at the recently publicized infidelity of a movie star whom I and the 
public had considered always a chaste wife. All fifteen of the diners 
turned on me with derision. They supplied me with a list of ten men 
with whom my heroine had copulated in the past two years. My 
delusion about the lady seemed a larger flaw in their eyes than her 
ten defections. When I riposted with this, one of the other famous 
ladies present said, "What's so wrong about a woman having ten 
lovers, if they don't interfere with her career or make her unhappy? " 

Concealment is not only pass6 in Hollywood but the publicizing 
of sin is actually the rule, as much for the girls as the men. Actresses 
and near-actresses hire press agents to notify the newspaper colum- 
nist of their new love affairs. Or else they call up the newspaper 
themselves— "Oh, darling, it's the greatest love of my life! He's so 
wonderful! Oh, no, that affair is over. I haven't seen Mr. J. for God 
knows how long. But this time it's real, darling! I'm swooning so I 
don't know if I'll be able to act in my next picture. No, not Hold 
Me Forever. That's been postponed. I'm playing the feminine lead 
in Lady of the Sivamps, Thank you, darling. I wanted you to be the 
first to know how happy I am." 

Items that a starlet (which in Hollywood is the name for any 
woman under thirty not actively employed in a brothel) has hit the 
hay with a new glamour boy are an important aid to her career. 
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The movie caliphs are averse to hiring unknowns. In the caliph's 
eyes any reputation is better than none. A girl who has figured in a 
dozen "romances" with men of any sort of prominence (even 
prominent drunkards will do) has proven she is a good prospect for 
further exploitation. The phrase is: She's star material. 

As I hinted a few pages back, it was otherwise once. In the 
twenties, women's clubs boycotted actresses who changed husbands. 
Civic organizations picketed theaters in which some recently exposed 
fornicator was cooing on the silver screen. 

Movie stars whose sexual activities slopped over into print were 
actually dropped by the studios. In fact, the moguls were so intent 
on keeping their stars sexually pure in the public eye that they did 
their best to suppress the news that an actress was honorably mar- 
ried. How expect the public to buy a heroine fighting to preserve 
her virginity when it knew she was being bounced every night in a 
marital bed? 

It was the theory of the studio cahphs in that time that the public 
demanded purity above all other things in an actress, and that its 
absence was punished with artistic as well as box office failure. There 
was no middle ground between virgin and vampire. 

The switch to selling strumpets instead of pure girls to the public 
was a gradual one. No one press agent or studio philosopher merited 
an Oscar for the deed. As with other Hollywood trends, it was 
actually what the public wanted. It wanted no ladies with their legs 
nobly crossed. It wanted bacchantes and satyrs chasing them, or 
vice versa. 

The moguls have as yet been unable to cater to this great box 
office yen for immorality. The churches and the civic leagues still 
stand guard against the art of underpants. The movie censorship 
code still demands that no woman shall sleep with a man unless 
married to him, and that if she seems to be sleeping with any man 
to whom she is not married, she shall be either sent to jail or killed 
at the end of the film— as a lesson. 

The movie makers have not been too stymied by this part of their 
self-imposed curbs. They have learned how to hint at fornication 
in a hundred masterful ways and so much so that I, for one, watch- 
ing a movie, am ready to believe that all its males and females fall 
to futtering one another as soon as the scene "dissolves." 

A rash of Bible pictures has recently solved the fornication prob- 
lem for the major studios. Although the historian Cecil B. De Mille 
pointed the way decades ago, the movie makers hung back, dubi- 
ously. But, no longer. ImmoraHty, perversion, infidelity, cannibalism. 
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etc., are unassailable by church and civic league if you dress them 
up in the togas and talliths of the Good Book. 

DON JUAN IN HOLLYWOOD 

Don Juanism is part of society everywhere. In Hollywood it is 
the standard. Love and marriage are secondary matters there to 
sexual exercise. And oddly, it is my impression that there is less 
successful sex in Hollywood than in Wichita, Kansas. I have no 
five hundred fieldworkers to bring me morning reports on the 
situation, as the good Professor Kinsey had, but I have my own 
accumulation of data. It convinces me that Hollywood, uninhibited 
center of venery, is more headquarters for impotence than for 
stallion play. 

I have known a number of Don Juans who were good studs and 
who cavorted between the sheets without a psychiatrist to guide 
diem. But most of the busy love-makers I knew were looking for 
masculinity rather than practicing it. They were fellows of dubious 
lust. 

And their conquests were most often ladies of similar lack. Their 
female sexuality was nearly all in their clothes, their mannerisms 
and their reputations. The glamour girls of Holl)rwood number 
many an honest set of glands among them, and there are even some 
nymphomaniacs of note to be met. But, as with the male Don Juans, 
the ladies hopping from lover to lover brought more ambition to 
bed than passion. 

On this subject my friend Fanny Brice used to say, "Men always 
fall for frigid women because they put on the best show." 

I can add little to Fanny's observation— except that Don Juan is 
apt to prefer the hullaballoo of spurious passion to the simpler noises 
of honest sex. His own love racket is also more windy than seminal 

With all the infidelity going on in movietown and with its large 
sexual turnover, you would expect much smolder and violence. 
There is some alcoholic torch carrying to observe and an occasional 
explosion to read in the papers. But pain and explosion are rare in the 
love annals of Hollywood. Marriages break up with a minimum of 
emotional pother. What bitterness appears has usually to do with 
property division. Great romances which have kept the public shak- 
ing with vicarious passion collapse suddenly, and usually their only 
epitaph is a new Great Romance, announced in the press on Monday. 

This is one of the reasons for the human feebleness of the movies. 
They are made by these same folL Most movies deal with matters 
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foreign to their makers-the agonies of love, the miseries of infidelity 
and the wonders of a safe and loyal marriage that lasts till "death do 
us part." 

The movie makers are able to put more reality into a picture 
about the terrors of life at the ocean bottom than into a tale of two 
Milwaukeeans in love. They know more about the former matters. 

I remember a phone call to Nyack from the M-G-M Studio in 
Hollywood. Bemie Hyman, then the studio head, wished my help on 
a plot problem that had arisen in a two-million-dollar movie being 
prepared for shooting. 

"I won't tell you the plot," he said. "Fll just give you what we're 
up against. The hero and heroine fall madly in love with each 
other— as soon as they meet. What we need is some gimmick that 
keeps them from going to bed right away. Not a physical gimmick 
like arrest or getting run over and having to go to die hospital. But a 
purely psychological one. Now what reasons do you know that 
would keep a healthy pair of lovers from hitting ^e hay in Reel 
Two?" 

I answered that frequently a girl has moral concepts that keep her 
virtuous until after a trip to the altar. And that there are men also 
who prefer to wait for coitus until after they have married the girl 
they adore. 

"Wonderful!" said the Metro head of production. "We'll try it." 
FAREWELL, SOLDIER 

I knew few actors and actresses well in Holl3rwood. Adventures 
and work shared with actors are not enough to make friendships. 
Actors are modest and warmhearted but they remain stubbornly in 
their own world. One of the few exceptions was Jack Gilbert. He 
became a friend, suddenly. We met at a dinner party and Jack 
came home with me and talked all night. 

In the time of Hollywood's most glittering days, he glittered the 
most. He received ten thousand dollars a week and could keep most 
of it. He lived in a castle on top of a hilL Thousands of letters poured 
in daily telling him how wonderful he was. The caliphs for whom 
he worked bowed before him as before a reigning prince. They 
built him a "dressing room" such as no actor ever had. It was a 
small Italian palace. There were no enemies in his life. He was as 
unsnobbish as a happy child. He went wherever he was invited. He 
needed no greatness around him to make him feel distinguished. He 
drank with carpenters, danced with waitresses and made love to 
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whores and movie queens alike. He swaggered and posed but it was 
never to impress anyone. He was being Jack Gilbert, prince, butter- 
fly, Japanese lantern and the spirit of romance. 

One night Jack sat in a movie theater and heard the audience laugh 
at him in a picture. It was his first talkie. His squeaky boy's voice 
accompanying his derring-do gestures turned him into a clown. 

After the preview the Meero caliphs decided not to use him again. 
His contract for ten thousand a week still had many years to run. 
He would draw his sakuy and remain idle. 

Jack called in three vocal coaches. He worked two hours a day 
with each of them. He started breaking into the front offices cr3dng 
out, "Listen to me now. I can talk." And he recited passages from 
Shakespeare and the poets. The caUphs remembered the laughter in 
the theater and waved him away. 

One day he entered Walter Wanger's office, fell on his knees and 
pleaded for the male lead in Queen Christina, Garbo, one of his 
former leading ladies, was being starred in it. 

"Listen to me talk," said Jack. "It's a real voice, a man*s voice." 
Tears fell from his eyes. 

Wanger gave him the lead. Gilbert played it well, but the movie 
failed to bring him back to fame. The Gilbert voice no longer made 
audiences laugh. It left them, however, unimpressed. Jack played in 
no more pictures. He became a ten-thousand-doUar-a-week beach- 
comber. He strutted around the movie lot and gave drinking 
parties in his Italian-palace dressing room. There was no gloom 
visible in him. He played Jack Gilbert to a small audience of mas- 
seurs, fencing and boxing instructors, vocal coaches, barkers, whores, 
hangers-on and a few friends. 

One rainy afternoon I called on him in his dressing room. He was 
lying down on one of his five-thousand-dollar beds reading one of 
my books. He asked me to autograph it. I wrote in it, "To Jack 
Gilbert— Dumas loaned him a mustache." I regretted the sentence 
as soon as I put it down. Jack grinned as he looked at it. "So true," 
he said. "Can you have dinner with me tonight? " 

The rain became a tropic storm. Four of us drove out to Gilbert's 
house on Malibu Beach. MacArthur was one of the guests. Another 
was one of Jack's staunchest friends, Dick Hyland, the athlete and 
sports writer. 

We drank and told stories after dinner. The wind howled in the 
night and the dark sea came. crashing almost up to the windows. 
Gilbert was silent. He sat drinking and smiling at us. At eleven 
o'clock he sprang to his feet. 
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*Tve got a date," he said. "I'm swimming out and returning a 
mustache to Dumas. Good-by— everybody— sweethearts and sonsa- 
bitches, all." 

He waved a bottle of liquor at us and was gone. We saw him for 
a moment racing in the storm toward the roaring ocean. No one 
moved. 

"For God's sake!" young Hyland said. "He's gone to drown 

himself!" 

Hyland watched the storm for a few minutes and then left to 
find Jack. He returned in an hour, drenched and wearied. We were 
still drinking and talking. 

"I couldn't find him," Hyknd said. "He's gone." 

I looked at Mac Arthur and asked, "What do you think, Charlie?" 

"I don't know," said my friend, "but if a man wants to kill himself 
that's his privilege. Everybody destroys himself sooner or later." 

MacArthur stood up unsteadily. He had remembered a phrase 
out of the Bible, which was always half open in his head. 

"A man fell in Israel," he quoted, and resumed his drinking. 

The noises of the storm filled the room. The door opened sud- 
denly. Rain and wind rushed in. A dripping Jack Gilbert stood 
weaving in the doorway. He grinned and tried to speak. Instead he 
vomited and fell on the floor. 

"Always the silent star," said MacArthur. 

I thought of the Hans Christian Andersen tale of the Steadfast 
Tin Soldier. He had been swept away to sea in a paper boat, and in 
his ears as he was drowning had sounded the voice of one he loved. 

Farewell, soldier, true and brave, 
Nothing now thy life can save, 

A few months later Gilbert went to a gay Hollywood party. 
While he was dancing with a movie queenj his toupee fell off. Amid 
shouts of laughter he retrieved it from under the dancer's feet. He 
was found dead the next morning in bed— in his castle on the hill. 
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The following three chapters are 
from Lewis Jacobs^ excellent book 
The Rise of the American Film 
{Harcourtf Brace, New York, 
1939). Words of praise for D. W. 
Griffith's work are unnecessary 
here. His position as one of the 
giants of film history is firmly 
established. Although in his life- 
tifne he produced several hundred 
filmSj most of them one- and two- 
.y. ^ 'AA'aA reelers, his influence on filmmakers 

^ wflijltfl throughout the world is based on 

such films as The Birth of a Na- 
tion, Intolerance and Broken Blos- 
^g^^^^^,^^,g„„„t„m^^^^^^,mmmm^ soHis. It ivas froTfi his use of close- 
ups, intercuts, visual manipulation 
of images to effect ideas, that the 
Russiajis developed their theories 
of montage, which were in turn to 
become the very foundation of 
artistic film making. 



by lewis Jacobs 



I 

NEW DISCOVERIES 

The third major figure in the rise of the American film,* David 
Wark Griffith, did not want to make motion pictures. No contra- 
diction proved more ironic, for, in the entire history of the Ameri- 
can screen, no other director achieved greater success, none won 
more esteem. This "enigmatic and somewhat tragic" figure, as 

* The other two major figures discussed by Mr. Jacobs in previous chapters 
of his book are Georges Meli^ and Edwin S. Porter.— d. t. 
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Gilbert Seldes describes him, secretly cherished the ambition to be- 
come famous as an author and counted the moments until he should 
have sufficient money to quit the "flickers" and write. Ashamed of 
"selling his soul," he changed his name on entering the movies, only 
later to retrieve it and make it as familiar as the term "movie" itself. 

Griffith further developed the art of Alelies and Porter, contribut- 
ing devices of his own that made for greater unity, clarity, and 
effectiveness. Sensing from the beginning the need for a body of 
technique to catch and control the emotions of the spectator, he 
did more to realize a method and a viewpoint than any other man of 
his day. Although he was himself a former actor and playwright, 
he repudiated theatrical conventions and evolved a method of 
expression peculiar to the screen. 

Griffith came to films at that propitious moment when they were 
in the plastic beginnings of artistic development. To them he 
brought new elements of form and a variety of resources, and he 
added at least two great productions to American motion picture 
achievement. The most revered and influential movie creator of his 
day, and perhaps of all motion picture history, he justified the new 
medium to the world. His productions became models for directors 
w^herever films were made and to this day stand not only as im- 
portant achievements in themselves but as the source of central 
motion picture developments. 

In temperament Griffith was a conventional product of his origins 
and upbringing. Born into an impoverished family in Kentucky in 
1880, nicknamed "Sugar," he was inculcated in his earhcst years 
with Southern prejudices, Victorian sentiments, and a local social 
viewpoint which he never outgrew. His father, a former Confeder- 
ate colonel known as "Thunder Jake" because of his roaring voice, 
filled iiim with tales of Johnny Reb, the old chivalrous South, and 
Confederate bravery, subjects romantic enough to fire a bov less 
imaginative and emotional than Griffith. This grand mural of a 
departed glory was later to appear time and again in Griffith's one- 
reel cameos of plantation life, Civil War battle episodes, and vi- 
gnettes of Southern chivalry, and finally to culminate in that power- 
ful film of Secessionist bigotry, The Birth of a Nation. 

The sentimental bias implanted in Griffith by his father was re- 
inforced by the boy's love of poetry in the Victorian manner. His 
adolescent dallying with the works of Browning, Kingsley, Tenny- 
son, and Hood was later to be recalled and readapted for the screen 
in such films as The Taining of the Shreiv, Sands of Dee, Enoch 
Arden and Song of the Shirt. Griffith's romantic values and poetic 
ideals persisted even after the rest of the world had abandoned 
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them. Many of his films were saturated with the saccharine senti- 
ments and homilies characteristic of Godey^s Lady's Book, Even 
when on occasion he took up the cause of justice, tolerance, and 
sympathy for the downtrodden, he could not refrain from becom- 
ing maudlin. Whether as ficdoneer or pamphleteer, Griffith was a 
man of sentimentality. That accounts in part for his phenomenal 
prewar success and his swift postwar eclipse. 

Griffith's romanticism determined not only his choice of subject 
matter but his choice of players. His persistence in casting mere 
slips of girls, fifteen or sixteen years old, blond and wide-eyed, 
was due as much to Southern ideals of femininity and his immersion 
in Victorian poetry as to the camera, always absolute in its demands 
for pulchritude. All his heroines— Mary Pickford, Mae Marsh, Lil- 
lian Gish, Blanche Sweet— were, at least in Griffith's eye, the pale, 
helpless, dehcate, slim-bodied heroines of the nineteenth-century 
English poets. 

But Griffith had a strong creative urge that could divert attention 
from his weaknesses. This quality of his character was in evidence 
long before he came to movies. Sent to work at an early age, he 
was dissatisfied with his short experience as a dry-goods clerk and 
bookstore salesman; he aspired to become a writer. At seventeen he 
got a job as newspaper reporter on the Louisville Courier. Soon he 
became ambitious to write plays, and, following the advice of a 
friend who told him that all great playwrights had been actors, he 
left home to join a traveling stock company. 

During the next few years, while acting, Griffith wrote continu- 
ally, sending out poems, plays, and short stories to various editors 
and occasionally making a sale. Once, when both acting and writing 
failed to give him a living and he was stranded in California, he 
became a hop picker. This experience he immediately turned into a 
drama of an itinerant laborer, called A Fool and a Girl, which in 
October 1907 played for two weeks in Washington and Baltimore. 
Lukewarm though the newspaper criticism was, it throws hght on 
the outlook in the play later to appear in his films: 

. . . if one wants to tell the old and beautiful story of redemption of 
either man or woman through love, it is not necessary to portray the 
gutters from which they are redeemed.^ 

The little money and slight public recognition that the play gave 
him made Griffith more than ever determined to win fame as a 
writer. Some of his poems and short stories were published in Les- 



^ Quoted by Mis. D. W. Griffith, When the Movies Were Young, p. 26. 
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lie's Weekly, Collier's Weekly, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
He finished another play called War, based on firsthand information 
from soldiers* diaries and letters which he diligently studied at the 
Forty-second Street Library in New York Gty. The play proved 
to be unsalable, but years later its data were put to use in his screen 
drama America. 

His creativeness is testified to by his wife, who recorded that he 
tried to make every minute in his life count. When he was not 
acting or writing he was inventing things. With his restless temper- 
ament and experimental turn of mind, he would astonish his wife 
time and again with ideas for "nonpuncturable" tires, schemes to 
harness the energy of the sea, methods of canning cooked foods— in- 
ventions that he thought might make him suddenly rich. This fiair 
for attempting the impossible, or the improbable, later led him to 
discover new methods and devices in film making, to thrust aside the 
objections made by technical men and to open up new resources of 
the film medium. 

Original and profound as a craftsman, Griffith however was never 
to outgrow his Southern sentiments and Victorian idealism. When 
his creative genius was most vigorous, it could lift him from senti- 
mentality to dignity and art; when he surrendered to his emotional 
impulsiveness, his films became orgies of feeling. This accounts for 
the incongruity between the discipline of his structure and the lack 
of restraint in his sentiment that mars even the best of his works. 

Griffith's screen career falls into three periods: development, ma- 
turity, and decline. His years at Biograph Company, which he began 
with The Adventures of Dolly (1908) and continued through some 
hundreds of films to Judith of Bethulia ( 1914), can be characterized 
as his apprenticeship period. He was then alert and active, displaying 
a critical and fertile mind. He not only learned all there was to 
know about the technique of motion pictures, but added to the 
existing technique a host of new elements. His quick intuition 
discovered the camera as a dramatic tool and developed its devices as 
integral properties of film language: the full shot, die medium shot, 
the close-up, the pan shot, and the moving camera. In addition his 
employment of such narrative transitions as the cut, the spot iris, 
the mask, and the fade contributed importantly to the art of con- 
tinuity in films. But even more important than such integral devices 
was his contribution to editing: an awareness of tempo and the 
device of parallel and intercutting, which greatly expanded and 
enriched the internal structure of movie art. 

It was in 1907, when out of work in New York City, that Grif- 
fith first learned of the opportunities in the movies. An actor friend, 
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Max Davidson, advised him to apply to the American Mutoscope 
and Biograph Company for work to tide him over during the slack 
spring and summer months. Griffith applied for employment and 
found that he could make $5 a day for acting and $10 to $15 for 
story suggestions. Working hard, he acted and wrote a number of 
Mutoscope films. Among these were Old Isaacs the Pawnbroker^ 
a bitter diatribe against the amalgamated association of charities then 
being muckraked; The Music Master, strongly reminiscent of Be- 
lasco; At the Crossroads of Life; The Stage Rustler; and Ostler Joe. 
At this time he appeared also in several Edison pictures. But like 
other movie craftsmen of that day Griffith was ashamed of his 
occupation and attempted to conceal it from his friends. 

Poet, playwright, actor, inventor— a more fitting background for 
a motion picture director would be hard to define. Yet when an 
opportunity came to direct, Griffith debated with his wife: "In one 
way it's very nice . . . but you know we can't go on forever and 
not tell our friends and relatives how we are earning our living."^ 

He argued with his employers: "Now if I take to this picture 
directing and fall down, then, you see, I'll be out of an acting job."^ 
The vice-president of Biograph, Henry Marvin, reassured him. 
"If you fall down as a director, you can have your acting job back." 

With this promise to hearten him, Griffith accepted the assign- 
ment, continuing with the name he had taken for stage purposes, 
Lawrence Griffith. He had told his wife that his real name was 
David Wark but that he would use it only when he became famous. 

His plan was to make enough money in movies to enable him to 
quit them and return to his real interest: writing. But Griffith never 
was to leave the movies. From June 1908, when he undertook to 
direct his first picture for Biograph, he was to remain in the field 
for more than twenty years. Commenced apathetically, almost un- 
willingly, his directorial career was to bring to him personal fame 
and fortune, and to the movies fresh respect and importance. 
Medium and master had at last discovered each other, although 
neither suspected it. 

Griffith took his first directorial job. The Adventures of Dolly, 
seriously. Before going to work on it he asked Marvin to run off a 
few films for him to study. What he saw was not very impressive, 
and he left the projection room confident that he could do better. 

His talent for innovation was revealed at once. Stopping a 
stranger on Broadway because he recognized in him the type he 
wanted, Griffith selected his first leading man off the street. His 

2 When the Movies Were Youngj p. 43. 

3 lbid.j p. 47. 
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intuition was later vindicated; the stranger, Arthur Johnson, became 
one of America's first screen idols. For the leading female role Grif- 
fith chose his wife, Linda Arvidson, who had been playing back- 
ground bits; and for the role of a villainous gypsv he persuaded a 
stage actor, Charles Inslee, to play in the "flickers." Having selected 
his cast with more care than was customary, he went to work. 

The film that began Griffith's career as director was 713 feet 
long, a naive tale picturing "kind providence thwarting the gypsies' 
attempt to kidnap a child for revenge" (all films of the day had to 
point a moral lesson). A synopsis of The Adveiitures of Dolly in 
the Biograph press sheet^ reveals its quaint story as typical of 
contemporary productions: 

On the lawn of their country residence sport mamma, papa, and baby 
Dolly. Near them flows a picturesque stream where mamma and Dolly 
watch the boys fishing. A band of gypsies . . . whose real motive is 
pillage, offers mamma some goods for sale. Her refusal rouses the ire 
of the gypsy and he attempts to steal her purse. Papa is attracted by her 
screams and comes on the scene with a heavy snake whip, lashing out at 
the gypsy unmercifully, driving him away with revengeful venom in his 
gypsy heart. 

Later the gypsy gets his chance and kidnaps Dolly. Hiding her in a 
water cask, [the gypsies] put it on their wagon and speed away. As they 
pass over a stream, the cask falls off the wagon and into the water, where 
it is carried by a strong current downstream, over a waterfall, through 
seething rapids, finally to enter the quiet cove of the first scene. Fishing 
boys hearing strange sounds from the cask break it open and discover 
Dolly. Soon she is safe in the arms of her overjoyed papa and mamma. 

In discussing The Adventures of Dolly years later, Billy Bitzer, 
the cameraman, said, "He showed it to me and I told him it was too 
long. Too long! In the light of a completed scenario today, I can 
readily say that Grifiith was years ahead of us."' 

Novice though Griffith was, The Adventures of Dolly compared 
favorably with the Biograph productions by more experienced 
directors. The company must have liked the picture, for they 
quickly had him sign a contract at $45 a week and a royalty of one 
mill for every foot of film sold. 

Feeling his way in the new medium, Grifiith turned out five pic- 
tures in the next four weeks, each within a reel: The Red Man and 



4 July 1908. 

5 New York Journal, January 29, 1937. 
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the Child, The Stage Rustler, The Bandifs Waterloo, The Greasefs 
Gauntlet, The Man and the Woman. All were in the conventional 
style and showed no deviation from the form initiated by Porter. 
Whatever distinction they may have had was due to greater care in 
the selection of the casts and in execution, for Griffith insisted on 
rehearsing scenes before shooting them, a procedure then uncom- 
mon and considered a waste of time. Dubbed the '^once again" idea, 
it was later to be taken up by others. 

The experience of directing these pictures and learning the rudi- 
mentary principles aroused Griffith to an awareness of the movies* 
limitations. He saw the need for a means whereby action could be 
developed and emphasized, characterizations built, atmosphere 
evoked, the whole story expressed with more fluidity and variety. 

But it was one thing to be aware of a need and another to fill it. 
Resolved to experiment with his next assignment, Griffith chose 
Jack London's Just Meat, changing its title to For Love of Gold, 

The climax of the story was the scene in which the two thieves 
begin to distrust each other. Its effectiveness depended upon the 
audience's awareness of what was going on in the minds of both 
thieves. The only known way to indicate a player's thoughts was 
by double-exposure "dream balloons." This convention had grown 
out of two misconceptions: first, that the camera must always be 
fixed at a viewpoint corresponding to that of a spectator in a theater 
(the position now known as the long shot); the other, that a scene 
had to be played in its entirety before another was begun (this was 
a direct carry-over from the stage). 

Griffith decided now upon a revolutionary step. He moved the 
camera closer to the actor, in what is now known as the full shot 
(a larger view of the actor), so that the audience could observe the 
actor's pantomime more closely. No one before had thought of 
changing the position of the camera in the middle of a scene. Simple 
as this solution appears now, it was daring then. 

The innovation was portentous, for it introduced the exploitation 
of camera mobility and the custom of breaking up a scene into 
separate shots. Such new methods would further the movie on its 
own course and free it from its crippling reliance on the stage. A 
closer view of the actor would make extravagant gestures, thought 
necessary on the stage, unnecessary— not to say unnatural and ludi- 
crous—in the movie. Realizing this wonderful advantage of the full 
shot, Griffith saw that henceforth the movie must be weaned from 
the stage and given independence for self-development. 

Excited at the effectiveness of his experiment and what it fore- 
shadowed, Griffith employed the full shot throughout the many 
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films he made in the next three months. Of these the most out- 
standing were The Heart of Oyama, The Barbarian^ Ingomar^ The 
Vaquero*s Vow, Romance of a Jewess, Money-Mad. Gradually the 
full shot became a regular device in the director's yet limited 
repertory. 

The next logical step was to bring the camera still closer to the 
actor in what is now called the close-up. With this in mind, in 
November 1908 Griffith had Frank Woods, soon to become known 
as the film's major critic, make a screen adaptation of Tennyson's 
Enoch Arden. Biograph opposed the story on the ground that it had 
neither action nor a chase, the two conventional requisites for all 
films. But their arguments were unavailing. Griffith was aiming for 
something which to him was more important than gross action: in 
the quiet ballad he saw the chance to use his new device, the close- 
up. His hunch, bringing a new concept into the technique of 
editing, made movie history. 

Not since Porter's The Great Train Robbery, some five years 
before, had a close-up been seen in American films. Used then only 
as a stunt (the outlaw was shown firing at the audience), the close- 
up became in Enoch Arden the natural dramatic complement of the 
long shot and full shot. Going further than he had ventured before, 
in a scene showing Annie Lee brooding and waiting for her hus- 
band's return Griffith daringly used a large close-up of her face. 

Everyone in the Biograph studio was shocked. "Show only the 
head of a person? What will people say? It's against all rules of 
movie making!" With such naivete was the close-up greeted. 

But Griffith had no time for arguments. He had another surprise, 
even more radical, to offer. Immediately following the close-up of 
Annie, he inserted a picture of the object of her thoughts— her 
husband, cast away on a desert isle. This cutting from one scene to 
another, without finishing either, brought a torrent of criticism 
down upon the experimenter. 

"It's jerky and distracting! How can you tell a story jumping 
about like that? People won't know what it's all about!" 

Griffith was ready for all dissenters. 

"Doesn't Dickens write that way?" 

"Yes, but writing is different." 

**Not much. These stories are in pictures, that's all." 

But Biograph was greatly worried. It rechristened the film After 
Many Years, sent it out, and watched its reception closely. To the 
company's surprise it was immediately singled out as a masterpiece 
and proved to be among the first American films honored by foreign 
markets as worthy of importation. 
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Griffith's instinct had been right. In the close-up he had made 
use of one of the most valuable attributes of the moving picture 
camera, and in "cutting" from Annie Lee to her husband thousands 
of miles away he had broken away from the rigid one-shot-per-scene 
continuity and disclosed a more fundamental method of film con- 
struction. Not only was the scene made up of several shots, but 
one scene followed another without waiting for it to end. Not con- 
nected by time, separated in space, the shots were unified in effect 
by the theme. Thus Griffith proved not only that the basis of film 
expression is editing but that the unit of editing is the shot, not the 
scene. 

Before the year was over Grifi[ith had introduced other radical 
innovations. Ever since movies had been made in studios, the use of 
electric light had been considered a necessary evil. A scene was 
always lit from above, and it was considered bad taste and ama- 
teurish to leave any portions of a scene shadowed. There was no 
regard for any possible tonal or dramatic value that lighting might 
provide. To his two cameramen, Marvin and Bitzer, Griffith com- 
plained of the haphazard and disastrous results of lighting. The 
cameramen did not know what could be done, since the raw film 
was both "slow" and "color blind"; very strong Hght was needed to 
make any image on the film emulsion. The clumsiness of the lighting 
devices themselves— mercury vapor lamps— complicated the problem. 

Griffith deliberately chose a story that involved a problem in 
lighting. The DrujikarcVs Reformation. In one scene the actors were 
to be illuminated by a fireside glow. The cameramen protested that 
the film would not take an image if they followed Griffith's direc- 
tions—or that the peculiar lighting would cast ugly shadows on the 
players' faces. But Griffith disdained all their objections, and Mar- 
vin and Bitzer photographed the scene under his direction. Pro- 
jected the next day in the studio, the scene was greeted with a 
murmur of admiration, and the cameramen were perhaps the most 
surprised and approving of all. From then on lighting was regarded 
more seriously as a means of enhancing the dramatic effect of a 
film story. 

Aiming above the obvious and absurd "chase" melodramas of the 
day, fighting repeatedly for the privilege of making films that 
would force the stage, the critics, and the discriminating public to 
approve of the young art, Griffith realized that pictures could be- 
come significant only if their content was significant. He therefore 
led a raid on the classics for his material. Before his first year as a 
movie director was ended, he had not only adapted works by Jack 
London and Tennyson but had boldly brought to the screen Shake- 
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speare, Hood, Tolstoy, Poe, O. Henry, Reade, Maupassant, Steven- 
son, Browning. Among the hundred or so pictures of this first year 
were The Taming of the Shrew, The Song of the Shirt, Resurrec- 
tion, Edgar Allan Poe, The Cricket on the Hearth, The Necklace, 
Suicide Club, and The Lover's Tale. 

Griffith soon saw that acting must be more natural, less a matter 
of "artistical attitudes." He canvassed theatrical agencies for fresh 
talent which could adjust itself to a more realistic style. Since it was 
not easy to persuade better-grade actors to appear before the 
camera, he paid as high as 1 10 a day for the services of such pro- 
fessionals as Frank Powell (later famed as the director and dis- 
coverer of Theda Bara), James Kirkwood, and Henry Walthall, a 
triumvirate which became, under Griffith, America's earliest anony- 
mous screen idols. When $10 did not prove to be enough to attract 
Broadway talent, Griffith raised the offer to $20. Pitifully small 
though this salary appears today, it was then ridiculously high. By 
tht end of the year, however, Griffith's pictures were being pointed 
out for their "more natural" performances as well as for their better 
stories and originality. 

The climax of his early efforts was the film he directed just about 
a year after he came to Biograph: The Lonely Villa, In this he 
extended the editing method initiated in After Many Years and 
added to his technique one of its unique and most effective devices: 
intercutting. The story of The Lonely Villa, in a last-minute rescue, 
offered a more complex development of the chase pattern. To 
thwart a robbery and save his wife and children, a husband rushes 
home in a race against time. Griffith built suspense by prolonging 
the situation, intercutting from the helpless family and the burglars 
to the speeding husband in ever shortening intervals. The effect of 
such back-and-forth movement was to prolong the suspense and 
create a mounting tension in the audience, as they experienced by 
turns the fears of the family and the anxiety of the husband. Their 
relief at the rescue was therefore all the more pronounced. 

So effective was this intercutting that it was immediately taken 
up by other directors, who honored its discoverer by calling it the 
"Griffith last-minute rescue." (Technically the device became desig- 
nated as ''the crosscut," "the cutback," "the switchback.") It solved 
a major problem of storytelling in films. Heretofore, to depict two 
actions taking place simultaneously at different places, directors 
had resorted to the double-exposure "dream balloons"; or they had 
given up the attempt to present any such simultaneous action at aU. 
Griffith's After Many Years had been a step toward freedom from 
such a rigid method. Now, cutting back and forth before a scene 
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was completed solved the space problem and, moreover, brought 
in the element of time to aid the director. 

Until now the duration of a shot had been determined by the 
time the action would take in real life. The Lonely Villa proved 
that the duration of a shot need not be dependent upon its natural 
action but could be shortened or lengthened to heighten its dra- 
matic effect. This manipulation of the time element not only in- 
creased the story's effectiveness but enabled the director to give his 
shots pace and rhythm. 

Having within one year accomplished important innovations in 
technique, extended the scope of movie content, and improved 
motion picture acting, Griffith was regarded with mounting ad- 
miration in Biograph and in the industry generally. Everyone at 
Biograph now hastened to carry out his directions, wondering what 
great new thing he was now evolving, glad to have a hand in it. 
Rival directors would slip into theaters to watch his pictures and 
then hurry back to their studios to imitate them. Audiences and 
critics as well \^'ere singling out pictures with the "AB" trade-mark, 
the only distinguishing insignia of Griffith's films (as yet no indi- 
vidual credits were being given). In The Moving Picture World of 
July 3, 1909, the high regard for Griffith's pictures is expressed: 

The other afternoon when I sat in my accustomed seat at the Bijou 
Dream on 14th Street and the tide of the Biograph subject, The Way of 
a Man, appeared on the screen, there was a sudden hush. . . . Now this 
picture held the attention of the audience right up to the very last foot 
of film because the Biograph Company have got down to the root idea 
of a moving picture. . . . Their photographs are not mere snap shots or 
rapidly taken groups of small parties of puppets moving about on the 
stage. No. They are active photographs of thinking men and women. . . . 
Now all of this is indicative of progress in the making of moving pictures, 
in which the Biograph Company prominently shines. It is clear as day 
that all the other manufacturers will also have to advance. . . . The 
photographer does his work to perfection. He puts his camera near the 
subjects and the lens and you see what is passing in the minds of the actors 
and actresses. The total combination is that you get as perfect a picture 
play from the Biograph studio as it is possible in the present stage of 
moving-picture making to get. 

Signing his second contract with Biograph in August 1909, Grif- 
fith little realized that all he had achieved so far was only a prepa- 
ration for what he was yet to do. From the outset his second year 
with Biograph was triumphant. 
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For months he had been trying to convince his employers to let 
him make a film based on Browning's poem Pip pa Passes. But 
it was not until a month after his new contract was signed— a busy 
month in the pastoral atmosphere of Cuddebackville, New York, 
where he made two mementos to the Revolutionary era, Hessian 
Renegades and Leather Stocking— thit permission was granted him 
to film Pippa Passes. 

Production began in mid-September 1909. Griffith at once turned 
to experiments with lighting. No doubt the success of his lighting 
eflFects in The Drunkard's Reformation had motivated his desire to 
do Pippa Passes, for the latter presented a complex lighting problem. 
Divided into four parts, Morning, Noon, Evening, Night, the fihn 
involved a more organic and dramatic use of lighting than Griffith 
had yet attempted. To his staff Griffith explained the problem and 
the kind of lighting effects he wanted. Cameramen Bitzer and Mar- 
vin were once again dubious, but Griffith— neither cameraman nor 
mechanic in his own right— laid out the procedure they were to 
follow for the first sequence. Morning. In her book When the 
Movies Were Youn^ Mrs. Griffith records her husband^s plan: 

He figured on catting a litde rectangular place in the back wall of 
Pippa's room, about three feet by one, and arranging a sliding board to fit 
the aperture much like the cover of a box slidtng in and out of grooves. 
The board was to be gradually lowered and beams of light from a power- 
ful Klieg shining through would thus appear as the first rays of the 
rising sun striking the wall of the room. Other lights stationed outside 
Pippa's window would give the effect of soft morning light. Then the 
%hts full up, the mercury tubes a-sizzling, the room fully lighted, the 
back wall would have become a regular back wall again, with no litde 
hole in it. 

Marvin, remembering Griffith's past succe^es, was half inclined to 
give the new lighting scheme a try. Bitzer was wholly skeptical. 
Griffith, expecting more enthusiasm, exclaimed, "Well, come on— 
let's do it anyhow. I don't give a damn what anybody thinks 
about it." 

The cameramen followed his orders grudgingly. 

During the projection of the rushes there was great tension: "At 
first the comments came in hushed and awed tones, and then when 
the showing was over, the little experiment in light effects was 
greeted with uncontrolled enthusiasm."^ 

ep. 128. 

T When the Movies Were Young, p. 129. 
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This was another victory for Griffith's imagination. When Pippa 
Passes reached the public in October 1909, the New York Times 
of October 10 commented enthusiastically, ^Tippa Passes is being 
given in the nickelodeons and Browning is being presented to the 
average motion picture audiences, who have received it with ap- 
plause and are asking for more." 

This unsolicited praise had an immediate effect upon Griffith. His 
earnest struggles to master the medium were being recognized and 
approved by the world at large. No approbation could have been 
more heartening, nor could it have appeared at a better moment. It 
marked the turning point in Griffith's attitude toward the movies. 
Formerly oppressed by the thought that the motion picture had 
little future and that his attempts to better it would never bring him 
renown as an artist or writer, he now felt that his endeavors must 
have some significance after all. 

Griffith's new hopes, however, were not quite free from doubts. 
When he went to a stage play, his new optimism and deepening con- 
viction about the future of movies would be dissipated. He would 
go home in a temper, his high resolves about movies shattered. Even 
the sweet success of Pippa Passes did not rid him of nostalgic yearn- 
ings to be an author. He would reproach himself for giving up the 
only thing he really cared about, and became embittered at his own 
inability to leave the movies. Finally he would console himself with 
the money he was making and the secret thought that when he be- 
came a famous author nobody would know that David W. Griffith, 
the author, was once Lawrence Griffith of the nickelodeons. 

Griffith was never to free himself from the labor of movie making. 
The more money he made, the more he seemed to need. Before the 
end of his second year he was earning $900 to $1,000 a month in 
royalties alone, but he kept putting off his impulse to quit the busi- 
ness. The more he worked, the more obstacles he saw to be over- 
come and the more willing he became to accept their challenge. 
Mechanical crudities, the lack of good stories, untrained and inex- 
perienced actors— these, and the prevalent unconcern for quality and 
good taste, made his prospects dismal, but he kept on. Perhaps he 
was more suited to the new medium than he cared to admit even to 
himself. 

About this time California had become the mecca of the inde- 
pendent movie makers. Griffith, seeing the pictures made there, was 
impressed with the landscapes and pictorial possibilities the state 
offered. Upon investigation he learned that not only mountains and 
beaches but historic missions, tropical vegetation, and deserts were 
easily accessible. His love for the picturesque, his eye for the sweep 
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of scenery and his enthusiasm for "artistic" backgrounds urged him 
to leave New York and go West. Weather conditions, moreover, 
always a serious problem in the East, seemed better in California; 
they would help him to meet his expanded production schedule. 

In the winter of 19 10 Griffith took his company of Biograph 
players to California, and on the outskirts of Los Angeles he im- 
provised a studio. Wanting for his initial production a theme that 
would impress the Biograph office back in New York, he wrote a 
religious story about the old San Gabriel Mission. This film, The 
Thread of Destiny, proved notable for three reasons. It featured 
Mary Pickford; it employed a new lighting effect that was both 
"dim" and "religious"; and, most important, its editing demonstrated 
conclusively that the shot is the basis of scene construction. 

Griffith desired to imbue the film with as much of the mission 
atmosphere as possible. He photographed the mission in great de- 
tail, with its weather-beaten walls, decorative interiors, stairways, 
choir loft, and cemetery— shots which were not called for in the 
plot but which, when carefully edited, created an atmosphere and 
background that greatly reinforced the narrative and action of the 
story. No one, not even Griffith himself, had as yet taken shots of 
the various details of a setting to build a scene. Any shot which 
did not present a major phase of the scene's action had always been 
regarded as impeding, even intruding upon, the flow of the story; 
it was "a waste of footage" in the usual one-reel film. Griffith's 
realization that the details of a background could not only enhance a 
scene's mood and strengthen its action, but could also be basic in a 
scene's construction, was a daring step forward in the refinement of 
movie technique. 

It was now clear to Griffith that the director must use the camera 
not only to take the total content of a scene, but to select details 
within the scene that bear relations to the content of the film as a 
whole. This meant that a shot need not be regulated and restricted 
by an imaginary proscenium; freed from this spatial bondage, the 
camera could be stationed at any point, according to the director's 
desire to select details and angles of the content that would lend 
strength to a scene's structure and intensify its interest. This liberty 
to direct attention to a vital element of a scene, to vary time-and- 
space relationships for the sake of emphasis or contrast, gave the 
director a powerful means of stimulating the spectator's responses. 
Griffith suddenly understood how the art of the movie director 
difl^ers from that of the stage director: in movie making, guiding 
the camera, even more than directing the actor, is the trick. 

Acceptance of this new principle meant that hereafter the screen 
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Story would have to be conceived from a new point of view. Grif- 
fith had hit upon a truth with implications that all motion picture 
directors since then have been trying to command. It is that the 
primary tools of the screen medium are the camera and the fihn 
rather than the actor; that the subject matter must be conceived in 
terms of the camera's eye and film cutting; that the unit of the film 
art is the shot; that manipulation of the shots builds the scene; that 
the continuity of scenes builds the sequences; and that the progres- 
sion of sequences composes the totality of the production. Upon the 
composition of this interplay of shots, scenes, and sequences depends 
the clarity and vigor of the story. Here, Griffith saw, is the epitome 
of motion picture method. 

Working under commercial pressure, producing pictures at a 
steady pace in California throughout the winter of 1910, Griffith 
strove to apply what he had ^vined about camera composition, 
lighting, shot details, scene construction, transitions, and other 
phases of film technique. He constantly tried, moreover, to weld 
these elements into a personal style. The pictures he turned out dur- 
ing this period were The Converts, The Way of the World, and 
The Tivo Brothers, utilizing the missions and topography of Cali- 
fornia; semihistorical pieces such as In Old Calif omia. Love among 
the Roses, The Romance of the Western Hills; and Ramona, ro- 
manticizing dons, senoritas, and Indians. 

Ramona provoked the most public excitement. For the privilege 
of adapting it Griffith had paid 1 100, an extraordinary sum for a 
story in those days. Biograph issued a specially illustrated folder 
which declared proudly that Ramona was the most expensive pic- 
ture ever made. In this film appeared what Griffith subsequently 
was to call "the extreme long shots." These were shots of vast, dis- 
tant panoramas and were intended to emphasize the spaciousness 
of the scene as a dramatic foil to the close shots. 

Ramona was followed by a series of film sermons told in the 
idiom of the day: Gold Is Not All, Over Silent Paths, The Gold 
Seekers, Unexpected Help, A Rich Revenge, As It Is in Life, and 
The Unchanging Sea. The last is remembered as the "first master- 
piece" of Griffith's West Coast series. 

Returning to New York in the spring, Griffith set himself to work 
so industriously that Biograph's president, Arthur Marvin, sighed, 
"He'll die working." Besides editing his Western-made pictures, 
Griffith kept up with a production schedule more ambitious than 
ever. In the Season of Buds, A Child of the Ghetto, What the Daisy 
Said, The House with the Closed Shutters, The Sorrows of the Un- 
faithful, The Call to Arms, and The Usurer led a colorful array of 
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dramas too numerous to list The hard-working director's activity 
was constantly spurred by the increased attention of the trade papers 
to his pictures. The growing demand of exhibitors for Biograph 
products and the new phenomenon of fan letters singling out Grif- 
fith's pictures for praise indicated his increasing ability to outshine 
his contemporaries. 

In the summer of this year Griffith signed his third contract with 
Biograph. This contract stipulated the relatively high salary of $75 
per week and one eighth of a cent per foot royalty on all films sold. 
What made this agreement significant for GriMth was not so much 
the raise, however, as the fact that in it he abandoned his pseu- 
donym "Lawrence" and for the first time used his real name, David. 
At last he was wholeheartedly accepting his career. From now on 
he was to work under his own colors. Happy over his decision, he 
set his face toward future accomplishments. 

In 191 1, again in California, Griffith produced The Last Drop of 
Watery Crossing the American Prairies in the Early Fifties, The 
Lonedale Operator, The White Rose of the Wilds, and The Battle 
of Elderberry Gulch, the last being released under the shortened 
title The Battle. All these films were distinguished from the general 
run of contemporary pictures by their content, careful attention to 
detail, and freshness of treatment. But in these pictures Griffith was 
seeking to master something new: movement of the action. Without 
knowing it, all he had discovered thus far had been an approach 
to it. Now he set about deliberately to create it by all the means he 
knew, and in The Lonedale Operator he was most successful. This 
was the usual last-minute-rescue type of story, stemming from The 
Lonely Villa. A girl held captive in a train depot telegraphs her 
father and sweetheart, railroad men, for help, and they commandeer 
a train and speed to her rescue. In filming the scenes Griffith seized 
every opportunity for emphasizing movement. Not only was there 
action within the shot, but the camera itself moved— not as in a pan 
shot, but by being placed on the moving train. The cutting back and 
forth from the speeding train to the captive gave momentum to the 
whole. The fluency of action which Griffith achieved by these de- 
vices brought a new kinetic quality to the screen. 

Now Griffith began to chafe under the arbitrary liniitation of a 
picture to one reel. One reel was hardly adequate to unfold a com- 
plete story; the limitation hindered development, curtailed incidents, 
and proved a general barrier to the choice of deeper themes. If the 
movie was ever to become a vital medium, reasoned Griffith, its 
length would have to be increased. But just as Porter in 1903 had 
had to convince his doubting employers that the public would sit 
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through a picture a full reel in length, Griffith now had to struggle 
with Biograph's reluctance to lengthening films to two reels. 

Finally disregarding protests, he made a two-reel picture, another 
version of the story which had already proved successful in one 
reel, Enoch Arden. Biograph refused to release the film as a whole; 
it was sold in two parts. But the movie audiences, unsatisfied after 
viewing only one reel, forced exhibitors to obtain both reels and 
show them one after the other. Biograph in turn had to comply with 
the requests of the exhibitors, and so the two-reel film was intro- 
duced. 

The American two-reeler appeared none too soon, for almost im- 
mediately afterward two-reelers from European studios appeared. 
Their reception by audiences was anxiously watched by American 
producers. So enthusiastic was it that by 191 2 two- and even three- 
reelers were acknowledged by the trade as inevitable. 

Now allowed to expand his stories whenever he felt that they 
demanded more length, early in 19 12 Griffith made two films which, 
for size and content, were his most ambitious efforts up to that time. 
Unlike any of his previous pictures, the first of these, Man's Gene- 
sis, was produced by a definite aesthetic urge, not a commercial one. 
The seriousness of its theme, a "psychological study founded upon 
the Darwinian Theory of the Evolution of Man," indicated Grif- 
fith's lack of concern for so-called entertainment values and his de- 
sire to do something "worth while." Needless to say, his employers 
were strongly opposed to the undertaking. 

The philosophical and scientific aspects of the theme were dram- 
atized in the conflict between the intelligence of "Weak-hands" 
and the body of "Brute-force." In the struggle brain finally con- 
quers brawn. Though the film seems naive to us today, it was then 
considered very advanced. The picture turned out to be one of the 
most discussed films of the year, provoking Vachel Lindsay to de- 
clare in his book The Art of the Moving Picture:^ 

It is a Griffith masterpiece, and every actor does sound work. The 
audience, mechanical Americans, fond of crawling on their stomachs to 
tinker their automobiles, are eager over the evolution of the first weapon 
from a stick to a hammer. They are as full of curiosity as they could well 
be over the history of Langley or the Wright Brothers. 

Griffith's intuitive choice of such a serious subject was proved 
sound, for it inspired deeper respect for the screen among those 
who had been wont to scoff. 

8 P. 10. 
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Encouraged by this response, Griffith next ventured an ambitious 
historical re-creation of Custer's last stand, called The Massacre, 
Like Man^s Genesis, this film was to be more than another program 
picture. Griffith went far beyond his budget in the production, 
paying no attention to the pained protests from Biograph's Eastern 
offices; he was determined to turn out a film greater dian any he had 
yet done. With its casts, costumes, and sets on an unprecedentedly 
lavish scale, with its "hundreds of cavalrymen and twice as many 
Indians," the production forced Griffith to reach a new high in his 
series of technical triumphs. The film abounded in mass scenes, de- 
tailed shots of close fighting, vast panoramic pan shots, all skillfully 
blended and given a rapid continuity in a manner that presaged his 
later style in The Birth of a Nation. The Massacre was, in a sense, 
America's first spectacle film; for Griffith it was the beginning of a 
new and profounder turn of his talents. 

But before the picture was released the American film world was 
disconcerted by a sudden and unexpected influx of European pic- 
tures of such dimensions that everything which had preceded them 
faded into insignificance. These foreign pictures, three, four, and 
even five reels in length, elaborately produced, with classics for 
subject matter, and starring such world-famed figures as Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Helen Gardner, Asta Nielsen, Madame Rejane, stirred Amer- 
ica deeply. Queen Elizabeth, Camille, Cleopatra, Gypsy Blood, Ma- 
dame Sa?is Gene, in their length and power of conception dwarfed 
contemporary American productions. The American companies, 
particularly those in the motion picture patents-trust group, re- 
garded the invasion with mixed feelings of contempt and jealousy. 
Trade papers uneasily exhorted American producers to oust the 
foreigners. The aloof legitimate theater itself turned a fearful eye 
upon these new threats of celluloid. But the climax came with the 
startling announcement that a young arcade and nickelodeon up- 
start, Adolph Zukor, had signed a contract to feature "Famous 
Plays," all to run the foolhardy length of four reels. The industry 
was aghast. 

In the midst of this excitement Griffith's The Massacre was re- 
leased. Much to Griffith's chagrin, it was overlooked. Other events 
of momentous meaning had caught the attention of the movie 
world; in some quarters the anxiety over the rising popularity of 
long features, the foreign productions, and Zukor's Famous Players 
verged on hysteria. Everyone was wondering and fearing what 
would happen next. Griffith himself wanted to return to New York 
to view the foreign "miracles," but Biograph's winter production 
schedule kept him in California. 
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Smarting with the realization that foreign producers had thrust 
him into the background, Griffith set to work angrily on the pro- 
duction of what he called his masterpiece, Mother Love, His im- 
patient disregard of time and money threw Biograph into a panic, 
but he insisted on his way: this new film was to be his answer to 
the European invaders. His emdre personnel sensed his anxiety; 
they worked like demons, hoping to make the production come up 
to Griffith's expectations. But their industry was in vain. Like The 
Massacre, Mother Love was scarcely acknowledged in the sweeping 
course of events. Even before the picture was completed, word 
reached Griffith of a new sensation, the Italian picture Quo Vadis, 
by far the most elaborate and best motion picture made to date. 
The news was a shock to Griffith; twice now, with staggering sud- 
denness and finality, he had been outclassed. 

His ambition reinforced by intense envy, Griffith now resolutely 
planned a reprisal that would force the world to acknowledge his 
supremacy. His new production would be of such dimensions as 
the world had never seen. To prevent rumors of his vast under- 
taking from spreading to the rest of the industry, he took his com- 
pany to the town of Chatsworth, miles from the Los Angeles pic- 
ture center. Not unnaturally, everyone working with Griffith was 
highly curious. What was he up to? Never before had he taken 
so many shots or been so exacting; never before had there been so 
much activity and so little known of its nature. He was rehearsing 
scenes over and over again, photographing and rephotographing 
unceasingly. How many pictures was he making, anyhow? What 
had inspired his new meticulous firmness? What was he driving at? 
Why was he so secretive? But to all questions Griffith maintained 
an unbroken reserve. Bitterness and envy rankled deep in him. His 
only concern was to achieve a triumph so outstanding that every 
movie ever seen before would, in comparison, seem like trash. 

Finally in 191 3 the secret production was completed: the first 
American four-reel picture, Judith of Bethulia. And once again the 
coincidence of events interfered with Griffith's hopes for an over- 
whelming success. Judith of Bethulia was not released until almost 
a year after its completion, when, ironically enough, Griffith had 
already forgotten it in an undertaking of far greater consequence. 

As it turned out, Judith of Bethulia became Griffith's Biograph 
swan song. When it did appear in 19 14, it proved to be an extrava- 
gant treatment of the Bible story rewritten by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, and without question the ablest example of movie con- 
struction to date. Though it appeared too late to overshadow Quo 
Vadis, it was a far better film. Even if Griffith had done nothing 
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Prodaeer of all great Btograph successes, 
revolutionizing Motion Picture drama 
and founding tlie modern tecludque 
of the art 

Included in the innovations which he introduced and which are now generally 
followed by the most advanced producers, are: The large or close-up figures, distant 
views as represented first in Ramona, the *^itchbaclc" sustained suspense, the "fade 
out," and restraint in expression, raising motion picture acting to tne higher plane 
which has won for it recognition as a genuine art. 

For two years from the Summer of 1908, Mr. Griffith personally directed all 
Biograph motion pictures. Thereafter as general director he superintended all 
Biograph productions and directed the more importrnt features until Oct !• 1913. 

Among the motion pictures which he produced and which have contributed 
to make American production famous the world over are the following: 
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further than Judith of Betf.ndia, he would still be considered a 
sensitive and outstanding craftsman. A comparison of the usual 
puny American film of 191 3 with the opulent and vigorous Judith 
of Bethidia proves Griffith's stature conclusively. 

The unusual form of Judith of Bethidia, modeled on the four- 
part pattern of Griffith's earlier Fippa Passes, presaged the form of 
Griffith's future masterpiece, Intolerance. The four movements were 
in counterpoint not unlike a musical composition; they reacted to 
each other simultaneously, and the combination produced a cumula- 
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tive, powerful effect. The individual episodes had a tight internal 
structure. The imagery was not only lavish in detail but fresh in 
camera treatment and enhanced by expert cutting. 

The picture was produced in a deliberate effort to surpass the 
splendors of the Italian spectacle Quo Vadis, which, in fact, Grif- 
fith himself had not seen. Judith of Bethulia was crammed with 
colorful mass scenes and tremendous sets in a style that was later 
to be embraced by other American directors, notably Cecil B. 
De Alille. Such episodes as the storming of the walls of Bethulia, 
the chariot charges, and the destruction of the Assyrians' camp by 
fire "outspectacled" any movie yet produced in America. 

Satisfied with his completed achievement, Griffith returned to 
New York to learn that Biograph, now in a new and modem studio 
in the Bronx, had contracted with the theatrical firm of Klaw and 
Erlanger to film their successful stage plays after the policy intro- 
duced by Zukor. During Griffith's absence a new tempo had been 
felt in the industry; the air was full of exciting predictions that the 
stage and the screen were henceforth to work together. European 
features had made America conscious of her own movie and stage 
talent and had started a craze for stage names and plays. All the 
Eastern companies were negotiating for stage alliances. 

Griffith was now notified by Biograph that, because of his reck- 
less extravagance with Judith of Betbuliay he would in the future 
supervise production instead of direct. Angered at his employers, 
bitter at being misunderstood, envious of the acclaim given the for- 
eign pictures, Griffith decided to leave Biograph. He saw in a new 
company, Majestic-Reliance (Mutual), the opportunity to carry 
out a fresh and a more elaborate artistic offensive. 

After getting his bearings and studying the foreign pictures for 
a time, he dramatically announced his break with Biograph. The 
announcement, listing all his technical discoveries, appeared as a 
full-page advertisement in The New York Dramatic Mirror for 
December 3, 191 3. On October 29 the trade papers had already 
broken the news that Griffith was henceforth to be with Mutual 
Movies, and they had heralded a new era for the "Belasco of the 
Screen." The advertisement in The New York Dramatic Mirror 
confirmed what in October had been thought to be a mere rumor. 

Asked at this time by Robert Grau, film and theater critic, 
whether he thought a knowledge of stagecraft was necessary to a 
command of motion picture direction, Giiffith replied: 

"No, I do not. . . . The stage is a development of centuries, based on 
certain fixed conditions and within prescribed limits. It is needless to 
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point out what these are. The moving picture, although a growth of only 
a few years, is boundless in its scope and endless in its possibilities. . . . 
The conditions of the two arts being so different, it follows that the re- 
quirements are equally dissimilar. . . 

Griffith perceived what so many producers have since often for- 
gotten: in the theater, the audience listens first and then watches; 
in the movie palace the audience watches first and then listens. 

"The task I'm trying to achieve," said Griffith, "is above all to 
make you see." 

Griffith's apprenticeship had ended. Only five years ago he had 
entered the industry, skeptical and even contemptuous of it; now 
he was America's ablest film craftsman. He stood sure of himself, 
eager for new achievements and a still higher reputation in the 
industry to which he had already made such remarkable contribu- 
tions. 

II 

THE BIRTH OF A NATION 
AND INTOLERANCE 

The second period (1914-1917) of D. W. Griffith's career saw 
the production of his two greatest films, The Birth of a Nation and 
Intolerance, High points in the history of the American movie, 
these two pictures far surpassed other native fihns in structure, im- 
aginative power, and depth of content, and they marked Griffith's 
peak as a creative artist. They foreshadowed the best that was to 
come in cinema technique, earned for the screen its right to the 
status of an art, and demonstrated with finality that the movie was 
one of the most potent social agencies in America. 

Neither The Birth of a Nation nor hitolerajice was an accident 
—a "luckv fluke" of directorial frenzy; both were the consummation 
of five years of intensive movie making. Griffith's Biograph appren- 
ticeship is replete with presages of these two compositions. Ingenious 
organizational devices, startling compositional sketches, sentimental 
cameos, and high-powered episodes, \\ hich time and again had ap- 
peared in his hundreds of Biograph miniatures, reappeared in these 
two works with superlative effects. Without his experimental years 
at Biograph it is doubtful whether Griffith could have made at this 
time two such profound and triumphant films. 

After leaving Biograph, Griffith produced for his new employers, 

0 The Theatre of Science^ p. 86. 
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Mutual, four films in quick succession, none of which particularly 
interested him: Home Siveet Home, The Escape, The Avenging 
Conscience {The T ell-Tale Heart) ^ and The Battle of the Sexes. 
Griffith was getting $i,ooo a week salary, and he did these minor 
pictures rapidly to accumulate money— this time not so that he could 
quit film making, but so that he could make bigger and better films 
tian any he had yet done. The specter of the European film suc- 
cesses still tormented him. He had been constantly on the lookout 
for a subject that would lend itself to a spectacular use of his talents 
and would put him ahead of his foreign rivals. But he did not yet 
have more rfian a vague sense of what he wanted. 

Discussing his needs with Frank Woods, the former film critic 
who had become a leading scenario writer through GrifiSth's en- 
couragement, Griffith learned of Thomas Dixon's successful dram- 
atization of his novel The Clansman. Woods rhapsodized over the 
novel's motion picture possibilities. He had already written a sce- 
nario of The Clansman for Kinemacolor Corporation, which had 
begun but was unable to finish the production. Griffith was natu- 
rally excited by the appeal of such a theme— the South and the Civil 
War— and the opportunity it offered for his particular talents. The 
Clansman seemed to fit his enlarged ambitions perfectly; so he 
bought the film rights. 

In planning the story, Griffith added material from another Dixon 
book. The Leopard* s Spots, and supplemented it with his own recol- 
lections of his father's reminiscences. The story he finally evolved 
was more extensive than any he had yet attempted. It covered the 
years immediately before the Civil War, the war itself, and part of 
the Reconstruction period. Griffith called it The Clansman. 

Griffith now began production on a vast scale. Big though the 
undertaking was, it was still the creation of one mind. Like Georges 
Mclies before him, but with plans magnified a thousandfold, Griffith 
shouldered not only the responsibility of production but all the in- 
cidental business and financial obligations as well. Before he shot his 
first scene he put his company through six weeks of grueling re- 
hearsals; then followed nine more weeks of painstaking shooting. An 
entire county is said to have been rented for the photographing of 
the rides and battle scenes. Unexpected difficulties developed when 
Griffith tried to get horses, which were urgently required in the war 
in Europe. Thousands of yards of cotton sheets had to be put on the 
"Clansmen," and this material too was a war scarcity. Whole com- 
munities were combed for white goods. But one of the heaviest 
burdens was the feeding, paying, and management of the hundreds 
of extras. 
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The making of the picture was marked by an unceasing struggle 
for money, an unbroken series of desperate financial difficulties and 
day-to-day borrowings. Everything Griffith possessed— his reputa- 
tion, his personal fortune, whatever money he could raise from his 
friends— was poured into his gigantic enterprise. Besieged by mount- 
ing debts, hounded by creditors, discouraged by associates, he 
pushed the production to completion. According to his cameraman, 
Bitzer, he remained calm throughout, kept his troubles to himself, 
and moved steadily forward, filled with a creative urge that had to 
run its course regardless of time, personalities, debts, and other re- 
straints or obstacles. 

To the wonder of everyone, Griffith proceeded with his costly 
venture without a "shooting script." He had combined, condensed, 
and charted the material in his mind without the use of a written 
continuity. Even the details for the settings, costumes, properties, 
and specific scene actions were not written down. Carrying the gen- 
eral plan in his mind, he depended largely upon die intuition of the 
moment for specific action, and improvised freely as he went along. 
Lillian Gish, who played the heroine, revealed years later how Grif- 
fith quickly took advantage of every dramatic opportunity he saw 
and how he shaped his material as he went. Said Miss Gish: 

At first I was not cast to play in The Clansmtm. My sister and I had 
been the last to join the company and we naturally supposed . . . that 
the main assignments would go to the older members. But one day while 
we were rehearsing the scene where the colored man picks up the 
Northern girl gorilla-fashion, my hair, which was very blond, fell far 
below my waist and Griffith, seeing the contrast in the two figures, as- 
signed me to play Elsie Stoneman (who was to have been Mae Marsh ).^ 

Such impulsive decisions were typical of Griffith. His method of 
work was in direct opposition to the careful planning of a director 
like Thomas Ince, who worked from minutely detailed shooting 
scripts. Griffith's reliance upon his instincts in shooting for conti- 
nuity often explains the absurdities that sometimes crop up in his 
films. As Dwight Macdonald remarked, Griffith was 

a practical genius who can make things work but who is not interested in 
"theory," i.e., the general laws that govern his achievements ... his 
fitful talent throwing o£F the wretchedest as well as the most inspired 
productions. He grew up unaware of his own powers . . . guided only 
by his extraordinary flair for the cinema.^ 



1 Stage, January 1937, 

2 The Symposium, April and July 1933. 
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Finally completed in February 191 5, the production was the 
longest American film yet made, twelve reels— "a frightful waste 
and audacious monstrosity." The conservative coterie of film pro- 
ducers refused to handle its distribution, and Griffith was forced to 
form his own distribution outlets. In a letter supposed to have been 
written by William De Mille to Samuel Goldwyn on February 10, 
191 5, one can clearly sense the shortsightedness and narrow attitude 
of the industry generally: 

I also heard rumors that the film cost nearly a hundred thousand dol- 
lars! This means, of course, that even though it is a hit, which it probably 
will be, it cannot possibly make any money. It would have to gross over 
a quarter of a million for Griffith to get his cost back and, as you know, 
that just isn't being done. Remember how sore Biograph was with Griffith 
when he made Judith of Bethulia and how much money that lost even 
though it was only a four-reeler? So I suppose you're right when you 
say there is no advantage in leading if the cost of leadership makes com- 
mercial success impossible. The Clansman certainly establishes Griffith as 
a leader and it does seem too bad that such a magnificent effort is 
doomed to financial failure.^ 

When we think of the great fortune the film reaped, such remarks 
seem ironic indeed. 

The first American picture to get a two-dollar top admission. The 
Birth of a Nation enjoyed such enduring popularity that its total 
earnings make it one of the greatest money-makers in the history 
of the American screen. 

The picture was first exhibited at Clune's Auditorium in Los 
Angeles on February 8, 19 15, under the title of the book. The Clans- 
man. On February 20 a print was run off in New York for the 
censors and a specially invited group. At this showing Thomas 
Dixon, the author of the original book, became so excited that dur- 
ing the applause he shouted to Griffith that the title The Clansman 
was too tame for so powerful a film, that it should be renamed The 
Birth of a Nation. This became the famous picture's title. 

From the moment of its public opening on March 3, 19 15, at the 
Liberty Theater in New York, The Birth of a Nation won phe- 
nomenal success. It was the first film to be honored by a showing at 
the White House. President Woodrow Wilson is said to have re- 
marked, "It is like writing history with lightning." Critics, greeting 
the picture with boundless enthusiasm, called it "a new milestone in 
film artistry, astonishing even the most sanguine by its success, and 

8 Stage, December 1937. 
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inspiring the most dramatic new departure in dissipating the su- 
premacy of the theater."* Variety excitedly headlined its front page 
with "Griffith's $2 Feature Film Sensation of M. P. Trade," going 
on to say that "daily newspaper reviewers pronounced it the last 
word in picture making. . . . Mr. Griffith has set such a pace, it 
will be a long time before one will come along that can top him in 
point of production, action, photography, and direction," and con- 
cluding its lengthy panegyric with the pronouncement, "This pic- 
ture is a great epoch in picture-making, great for the name and 
fame of D. W. Griffith and great for pictures."'* 

This great picture reviewed the Civil War, the despoiling of the 
South, and the revival of the South's honor through the efforts of 
the Ku Klux Klan. After a short introduction which showed the 
bringing of slaves to America and summarized the abolitionist move- 
ment, the story proper began with Phil and Tod Stoneman, of 
Pennsylvania, visiting their boarding-school chums, the Cameron 
boys, at Piedmont, South Carolina. Phil Stoneman falls in love with 
Margaret Cameron, while Ben Cameron becomes enamored of the 
daguerreotype of Phil's sister, Elsie Stoneman. Then the Civil War 
breaks out. Phil and Tod leave to fight for the Union, while Ben 
and his two brothers join the Confederate Army. During the ensu- 
ing war years the two younger Cameron boys and Tod are killed; 
Piedmont undergoes "ruin, devastation, rapine and pillage." Ben, the 
"Little Colonel," is wounded and becomes the prisoner of Captain 
Phil Stoneman. Nursed by Elsie Stoneman, Ben finally recovers. Elsie 
and his mother visit Lincoln, "the Great Heart," and win Ben's 
release. 

The father of Elsie and Phil Stoneman is a leader in Congress; he 
agitates for the punishment of the South. Lincoln refuses to counte- 
nance revenge, but Stoneman persists with his plans and grooms the 
mulatto, Silas Lynch, to become a "leader of his people." After the 
surrender at Appomattox and the assassination of Abraham Lincoln, 
Stoneman swiftly gains power. With Elsie and Phil he goes to the 
South to carry out his "equality" program for the Negroes. He rents 
a house next door to the Camerons'. Elsie and Ben now become en- 
gaged, but Margaret cannot bring herself to accept Phil. 

Meanwhile the Reconstruction period has started. 

The reign of the carpet-baggers begins. The "Union League," so- 
called, wins the ensuing State election. Silas Lynch, the mulatto, is chosen 
Lieutenant-Governor. A legislature, with carpet-bag and Negro mem- 



* Variety, March 12, 1915. 
6 Ibid. 
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bers in overwhelming majority, loots the state. Lawlessness runs riot. 
Whites are elbowed oS the streets, overawed at the polls, and often 
despoiled of their possessions.* 

The organization of the "invisible empire" of Clansmen is thus 
inspired and justified. Ben Cameron becomes their leader, and when 
Stoneman learns of it he forces Elsie to break her engagement to 
Ben. 

Events rapidly arouse the ire of the Clan and fill Ben with a 
desire for vengeance. The Camerons' Negro servant, Gus, becomes 
a militiaman and joins Lynch's mob. When Gus makes advances to 
Flora, Ben's younger sister, she flees from him through the woods 
until, in despair, she hurls herself over a cliff. There Ben discovers 
her, dying. 

Later Dr. Cameron is arrested for harboring the Clansman. Phil, 

desperate on seeing to what lengths the carpetbaggers are going, 
helps to rescue the doctor. With Mrs. Cameron, Margaret, and the 

faithful servants, Phil and the doctor find refuge in a log cabin. 
Here they attempt to fight off an attack by the Negro militia. 
Meanwhile Lynch, to whom Elsie Stoneman has come pleading that 
he save Phil and the Camerons, demands that she marry him, and 
he confronts her father with the proposal. 

The climax comes when the Clansmen, headed by Ben, arrive in 
the nick of time to mow down the Negro militia, take the Lynch 
mansion, free Elsie and the Stonemans, kill Gus, and save the Camer- 
ons in the cabin just as they are about to be massacred. Thus the 
Ku Klux Klan heroically dispenses "justice." A double honeymoon, 
symbolic of the reunion of North and South, concludes the story^ 
An epilogue rejoices that peace reigns once again: 

The establishment of the South in its rightful place is the birth of a new 
nation. . . . The new nation, the real United States, as the years glided 
by, turned away forever from the blood-lust of War and anticipated with 
hope the world-millennium in which a brotherhood of love should bind 
all the nations. 

The film was a passionate and persuasive avowal of the inferiority 
of the Negro. In viewpoint it was, surely, narrow and prejudiced. 
Griffith's Southern upbringing made him completely sympathetic 
toward Dixon's exaggerated ideas, and the fire of his convictions 
gave the film rude strength. At one point in the picture a title 

^From the special program notes given out at the initial Libeny Hieater 
peifonnance. 
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bluntly editorialized that the South must be made "safe" for the 
whites. The entire portrayal of the Reconstruction days showed the 
Negro, when freed from white domination, as arrogant, lustful, vil- 
lainous. Negro Congressmen were pictured drinking heavily, 
coarsely reclining in Congress with bare feet upon their desks, lust- 
fully ogling the white women in the balcony. Gus, the Negro 
servant, is depicted as a renegade when he joins the emancipated 
Negroes. His advances to Flora, and Lynch's proposal to Elsie Stone- 
man, are overdrawn to make the Negro appear obnoxious and auda- 
cious. The Negro servants who remain with the Camerons, on the 
odier hand, are treated with patronizing regard for their faithful- 
ness. The necessity of the separation of Negro from white, with 
the white as the ruler, is passionately maintained throughout the 
film. 

The social implications of this celebrated picture aroused a storm 
of protest above the Mason and Dixon line. Negroes and whites 
united in attacking the picture because of its extreme bias. In 
Boston and other "abolitionist" cities race riots broke out. The Bos- 
ton branch of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People issued a pamphlet against the film. President Charles 

E. Eliot of Harvard charged the movie "with a tendency to perver- 
sion of white ideals,"' Oswald Garrison Villard condemned it as "a 
deliberate attempt to humiliate ten million American citizens,"^ and 
Jane Addams was "painfully exercised over the exhibition."^ Local 
politicians and officeholders jumped into the arena, choosing the side 
that offered the most votes. 

In response to widespread attacks, Griffith himself became an out- 
raged pamphleteer and published at his 6wn expense The Rise and 
Fall of Free Speech in America. Its text contained extracts from 
editorials in various periodicals— T/ie Saturday Evening Post, the 
Chicago Tribune, and the Boston Transcript, to mention three— up- 
holding the right of The Birth of a Nation to freedom of the screen. 
He campaigned for "the freedom of the screen," issuing statements, 
making speeches, and writing letters to proclaim the "fundamental 
rights of expression*' which he held to be self-evident. He must have 
r^dized, however, the wanton injury he had done to a race, for in 
a subsequent picture he attempted to atone for it by showing a 
white soldier kissing his wounded Negro comrade. Though heart- 
felt, such a sentimental Concession could do little to compensate for 
the harm done by his prejudice in The Birth of a Nation, 

A Million and One Nights, Terry Ramsaye, p. 643. 

8 Ibid. 
^Ibid. 
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The raging controversy awakened the nation to the social import 
of moving pictures. But this realization was overshadowed by the 
great acclaim for the picture's artistry, its rich imagery and power- 
ful construction. So advanced was the film structurally that even to- 
day it stands as an accomplishment of great stature. All Griffith's 
earlier experiments are here consolidated: the use of camera to build 
scenes, the pacing of shots, the sensitive manipulation of camera 
devices for transitions, simultaneous action, movement of all kinds- 
all fused by brilliant cutting. The chief difference between this film 
and Griffith's past efforts lies in the intensity and scale of the appli- 
cation of the cinematic elements. Griffith's conception had ripened; 
an unerring command of the medium was now his. 

The Birth of a Nation pulsates; it is fife itself. From the very 
beginning, shots are merged into a flux. Either the actions within 
the shots have some kind of movement or the duration of shots is 
so timed that the effect is one of continuous motion. This motion 
creates a "beat" which accents the relationships of the separate ele- 
ments of the film and produces a single powerful effect. 

In the Petersburg sequences, the undercurrent of movement has 
remarkable variety partly because of the nature of the raw material, 
and it is marked by extensive and resourceful uses of cinematic prin- 
ciples. The passages that reach a climax in the battle itself, being 
baisically all action, are broken down by Griffith into juxtaposed 
scenes of long, medium, close, and detail shots, varied in duration 
and so contrasting in imagery that they re-create in the spectator the 
excitement of the battle itself. In the hand-to-hand fighting, a group 
of soldiers swarming across the left side of the screen are followed 
by a group crossing at the right, so that the feeling of conffict is 
intensified. Often the contrast of numbers is brought into play: shots 
of individual soldiers are opposed to shots of many soldiers. There 
is also opposition of space relationships, as in scenes in which an 
extreme long shot is followed by an extreme close shot. Finally there 
is the expressive opposition of a still shot of a dead body to the 
moving shot of a soldier clambering up the ramparts to place a wav- 
ing flag in position. Throughout this entire section of the film Grif- 
fith ingeniously employed these structural and dramatic oppositions, 
giving the picture a dynamic quality that carried the spectator away 
by its sheer sweep. 

The Reconstruction sequences, starting with the struggle between 
the defeated Southerners (the impoverishment of the Camerons is 
significantly stressed) and the emancipated Negroes (made to ap- 
pear vulgar, ostentatious, and arrogant) , rises to a masterly climax in 
the ride of the Clansmen. Here the tension is heightened by staccato 
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cutting. The dramatic power is enhanced by night photography, 
acute-angle shots, extreme long and close shots, sweeping pans, and 
moving-camera shots. The movement of the whole has a fast and 
uneven tempo emphasizing the excitement. 

Typical of Griffith's vigorous style is the beginning of the "Grim 
Reaping" episode in the Reconstruction section. In the following 
excerpt from the script, made from the film by Theodore Huff of 
the Musexmi of Modem Art Film Library, can be seen Griffith's bril- 
liant use of intercutting to relate simultaneous action and thus pro- 
duce high tension: 



Shot 
No. 

1 107 Full Shot 



Title 



1 108 Full Shot 



1 109 Semi- 
Close-up 

1110 (AsiioS) 

1111 (As 1109) 

1112 (As iiio) 

1 1 13 Long Shot 

11 14 Fade-in 

Title 

1 1 15 Sena- 
Close-up 

1116 (ASI113) 
Long Shot 



Lynch has Elsie Stoneman alone in his 
office. Lynch turns to her, raises his 
two hands. 

"See! My people fill the streets. With 
them I will build a black empire and 
you as a queen shall sit by my side." 
Lynch raises his arms in the air. Elsie 
sinks on chair. Lynch kneels, kisses 
the hem of her dress. She draws away 
in horror— rises— staggers to door, 
turning about. Lynch follows— sits at 
left. Elsie pounds on door. 
(Circle vignette) Lynch leaning back 
in chair-smiles— indicates his people 
outside. 

Elsie begs him— pleads with hands out- 
stretched to let her go. 
Lynch smiles at her. 

Elsie turns away— screams. 

By the bam. Two Clansmen on horses 

come from right. 

Open country. Another Qansman 
dashes back. 

"Summoning the Qans." 
Two Clansmen by the bam— one hold- 
ing up the fiery cross— the other blow- 
ing a whistle. 

By the bam. They ride forward. 



Footage 



2 feet 



loVz feet 



21 feet 



7 feet 

6V2 feet 

2 feet, 
13 frames 

3 feet 

5V2 feet 

7V2 feet 
3 feet 



3 feet 
6V2 feet 



3i8 

Shot 
No, 

1 1 17 Fade-in 
(As 1 1 14) 

1 1 18 Iris-m 
(As 1 1 16) 
Long Shot 

1 1 19 y4Shot 



1 1 20 Medium 

Long Shot 
iizi (AS1119) 

1 1 22 Fade-in 
Long Shot 

1123 (As 1121) 

1 1 24 ViShot 

1 1 25 (Back to 
1123) 

1 1 26 (As 1 1 24) 

1 127 Semi- 
Close-up 

1 1 28 V^Shot 

Title 



1129 (AS1128) 

1130 (AS1127) 

1131 (As 1 1 26) 

1132 (AS1125) 



Open country. Qansman calling- 
comes forward. 
By the bam. Five more Qansmen 
(having heard signal) come forward 
from bam. 

Lynch and Elsie. She rushes to win- 
dow, left. Lynch after her— she pulls 
away— he shouts at her. Elsie sees it is 
no use— his people are outside. 
Woods. Two Clansmen with a signal 
dash forward. 

Lynch and EMe. Lynch pounds his 

chest with fist, boastingly. 

Stream of water. Two Clansmen dash 

up stream. Fade-out. 

Lynch and Elsie. Lynch arrogantly 

points to vdndow. 

Inner room. Man and woman listen- 
ing, furtively. 

Lynch and Elsie. Lynch calls— Elsie is 
horrified. 

Inner room. Man at door hears 
Lynch's call. 

(Circle vignette) Door man— he enters 

Lynch's office. 

Office— different angle. Man comes to 
Lynch. Elsie rises. 

"Lynch, drunk with power, orders his 
henchman to hurry preparations for a 

forced marriage." 

Office. Man goes. Lynch turns to Elsie 
-her hand over her mouth, shocked. 
(Circle vignette— door) Henchman 
rushes to carry out Lynch's order. 
Inner room. Henchman calls subordi- 
nate—sends him out, right. 
Elsie and Lynch. Elsie looks franti- 
cally about— rushes forward to door, 
left. 
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Footage 
^V^ feet 



8 feet 



9V4 feet 
5 feet 
3V2 feet 



9 


feet 


I 


foot. 


12 


frames 


I 


foot, 


12 


frames 


I 


foot, 


I 


frame 


2 


feet, 


13 


frames 


I 


foot, 


12 


frames 


3 


feet 


^V^ feet 


3 


feet 


14 


frames 


10 


feet 


5V2 feet 
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Shot 










No. 






Footage 




V* Shot 


( Circle viffnette— door^ F.lsift soeeds 


2 


feet. 






to IL. 


1 

X 


frame 




( As I 172^ 


Eisie and Lvnch. Lvnch shouts to her 










to come back. 


m 


feet 


IDC 


^AS 


(Circle viimette— door) £lsie tries to 


I 
A 


foot. 






rknpti <1rkrti* <*onV ftii*nc t'Arnn^n 


A A 


XXnuIvv 






oucoiii* /V AajL{$c Kxuup ui v^iauauiciA 










Uasll Ai/f Waf U HWAlfSS MlaUAUW SUCiUll* 


6 


feet 


1137 




FJcie and Lvnch Lvnch cslls Fllsie 


I 


foot, 






haclr 


II 


frames 


11^8 


^As liic^ 


^ Circle viimetfe— door^ EUsie comes 










forward r^rrifipd 

X \JX TT OX CWX X xxx^\x« 


3^2 feet 


1 139 


1 137^ 


FIciA ofktnpc fnrtx^iird dn^vlv 


4 


feet 


1 140 


Ijmg Shot 


Crossroads. Two Qansmen stop- 










give signal, dash on. 


8 


feet 


II4.I 


(As ii^o) 


Elisie and Lynch. Elsie oushes him 

cUI*Cl IICX ailC Cowa^Co L'ViillCa XVIX WaXU 












8 


feet 


1 




£jL.HHy %JL V^idlloll iCil liXlCVJ vi LJ dliU liJXlll 








T.ono' Shot 


ino" — Rpn in haplccronnfl 


yV2 feet 


11/12 




/^f]irdp viffnptTP^ Rpn on hor^p Qiir- 










v wi y ij cix 1 1 1 y V. * ■ lao av. 1 J • 


4 


feet 


I IA4. 


^ As 1 14.0^ 


Crossroads. Several more dansmen 










comp 


5' 


Vz feet 




Fade-in 


Field. ToinincT the armv Ren <salntp<* 








L,0Ti2 Shot 




6 


feet 


T T >t n 
1 14" 


l-iUllj^ OiJUt 


^1 1 ri /^n Ol"+o /~\T Mill T— T r^on a / r*^y 

ouiioucctc 01 nui. xiorbcmcii i DHy 










spccKs j naing along ridge. 


5 


feet 


1 I /IT 
1 147 




OLlC«J.llI dllU L.01111XCXU* X Wli dllsIlaJ. 








T OTKT Shot 


rinpr<; n^i^ih jilr»ncT 


3 


feet 


I 148 


M.ediuift 


^^ivjovinc^ "Two ^icniil ridpr^ {ncktx\(^r^ 








Shot 


on PMT nrpppdp^ fhpm^ 




feet 


I 149 


(As 1141) 


Lynch and Elsie. Elsie rises from chair 










—she tries to get back. 


5 


feet 


1 1 CO 


Aiedium 


StrPPt oiituHp T vnfh'c nffipp T-Tr»rc^ 

wi^x^VL V^ULolVlw l^yilx^lL 0 UlllL'C. XlLFXoC 

anci wagons conie, loiioweQ oy XNe** 
groes, etc Two men on horses enter. 
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Shot 
No, 

Z15X (AS1141) 

1 152 Medium 
Shot 

1153 (AS1151) 

1154 % Shot 

1155 Medium 
Shot 

1156 (As 1153) 

1 1 57 % Shot 

1158 (As 1156) 
"59 (As 1 157) 

1160 (AS1158) 

1161 (ASI159) 

1 162 (As 1 160) 

1 163 V4Shot 
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1 164 (As 1 151) 

1 165 (As 1 163) 

1 166 y4Shot 

1167 (As 1 161) 

1 168 (As 1 166) 

1 1 69 Long Shot 



Lynch and Elsie. Elsie falls back in 
faint— Lynch supports her. 
Entrance to Lynch's office. Horse and 
carriage stop before it— crowd around 

cheering. 

Lynch, holding Elsie, hears— 
A carriage. Stoneman steps out. 
Stoneman goes on porch through 

cheering crowds. 

Lynch and Elsie. Lynch draws Elsie 
closer to him. 

Hall. Stoneman comes— knocks. 
Lynch hears— turns to Elsie. 

Stoneman is impatient— asks guard the 
trouble— guard doesn't know. 
Lynch wonders what to do. 

Hall. Stoneman impatient— paces- 
pounds cane— asks reason for delay. 
Lynch and Elsie. Lynch carries Elsie 

forward. 

Inner dining room. Lynch brings her 
forward (unconscious, hair stream- 
ing)— sets her in chair, left. Orderlies 
instructed to guard her. 
Stoneman starts away. 

hmer dining room. Lynch leaves- 
crosses room. 

Office. Lynch goes to outside door- 
unlocks it. 

Hall. Stoneman hears— turns back— is 

admitted. 

Office. Lynch and Stoneman come for- 
ward — Lynch apologizes — Stoneman 
gives him paper. 

Clansmen forming in field. More go- 
ing—Ben waves. 



Footage 
3V^afeet 



7 


feet 


2 


feet 


4 


feet 


3 


feet 


2 


feet, 


II 


frames 


I 


foot, 




frames 


2 


feet, 


3 


frames 


6 


feet 


2 


feet, 


12 


frames 


12V2 feet 


6 


feet 


10 


feet 


2 


feet. 


10 


frames 


4 


feet 



3Vi feet 
5i4feet 

4 feet 
7Vifeet 
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Shot 

No. Footage 

1 1 70 (As 1 1 68) Office. Stoneman starts back. Lynch 

stops him. 5 feet 

Title "I want to marry a white woman." 5 feet 

1171 (As 1 1 70) Stoneman pats him on shoulder— 

"Sure, go right ahead"— shakes hands 
—smiles. 5 feet 

Title "The Clans, being assembled in full 

strength, ride off on their appointed 
mission." 8 feet 

1 172 Fade-in Field. Several hundred Qansmen come 
Long Shot forward (horses rearing) to Ben, who 

salutes them. He rides off— motions to 
others— they follow with banners and 
fiery crosses in clouds of dust. 28 feet 

Title "And meanwhile other fates— " 4 feet 



The conception in 1915 of such a remarkable cutting sequence, 
marked by significantly few titles, demonstrated an unusual mastery 
of the movie medium. As can be seen from the footage of the shots, 
they are trimmed down so tiiat only one essential fact is given each 
time. The effect builds up shot by shot, and the suspense increases, 
in a manner which the great Russian directors were later to develop 
with amazing skill. There is, furthermore, an extraordinary audacity 
displayed in the cutting from one scene to another without allowing 
either to terminate and from one episode to another so that the 
threads of meaning are cunningly interwoven. The tension that de- 
velops in the spectator is not relieved until Griffith resolves botli 
episodes. This "constant shifting of scenes" is the essence of filmic 
technique. Henry MacMahon was one of the first to realize Griffith's 
accomplishment and succinctly pointed out in the New York Times, 
June 6, 1915: 

Every little series of pictures, continuing from four to fifteen seconds, 
symbolizes a sentiment, a passion, or an emotion. Each successive series, 
similar yet different, carries the emotion to the next higher power, till 
at last, when both of the parallel emotions have attained the nth power, 
so to speak, they meet in the final swift shock of victory and defeat. 

Many other episodes could be cited to prove the excellence of the 
film's structure. Of the rioting of the Negroes in the streets, for 
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example, Vachel Lindsay in 19 15 said, "Splendidly handled, tossing 
wildly and rhythmically like the sea."^*' A typically striking use of 
the "switchback" occurs in the episode of Phil's proposal to Mar- 
garet. We see a medium shot of Margaret considering the offer; then 
the film flashes back to scenes of her brothers being killed by North- 
erners. The following close shot of Margaret refusing her suitor is 
thus made forceful to the spectator without use of words, titles, or 
pantomime. Again, the three-cornered chase involving Flora, Gus, 
and Ben in the woods is filled with fearful suspense through cumu- 
lative editing: the contrast of extreme long and close shots and 
Flora's zigzagging course convey to the audience the desperation of 
Flora in her wild, headlong run. 

These impressive devices are supplemented by another celebrated 
one: the iris, strikingly used in the sequence of Sherman's march 
to the sea and the burning of Atlanta. In the upper left-hand corner 
of a black screen, a small iris discloses the pitiful detail of a mother 
and three children huddled together. Gradually the iris opens to 
reveal more of the scene, and when it is fully opened we see the 

reason for the misery of these figures: in the valley below an army 
of Northern invaders is marching through the tow n the woman has 
just fled. The scene is startling in its implications; the dramatic effect 
is far more gripping than it would have been if, through mere cut- 
ting, the shot of the army had been placed to follow the shot of the 
mother and children. The iris functioned not only as a dramatic 
means of presenting an action and its cause, but as a transitional 
device to frame the sequence. A daring and masterly use of the 
camera for a psychological effect, it shows Griffith's precise sensi- 
tivity to the dramatic possibilities of the medium. 

Besides having such prime technical devices, The Birth of a 
Nation was one of the first films to make much use of symbolism. 
Suitable objects and animals were introduced to heighten a mood, 
sharpen an inference, or delineate a character. In an ecstasy of emo- 
tion, Elsie (Lillian Gish) embraces a mahogany bedpost. (Years 
later Greta Garbo as Queen Christina, after being closeted with her 
lover for three days, plays the scene similarly.) Lynch, the villain- 
ous mulatto, is shown mistreating an animal. The "Little Colonel" is 
shown fondling small birds (a symbol taken over notably by Von 
Stroheim in Greed, and since used so often that today it is a c]ich6). 

The Birth of a Nation also introduced the practice of accompany- 
ing movies with a specially arranged orchestral score. Although this 
was not actuaUy the first time music had been so used— as early as 

The Art of the Moving Picture, p. 49. 
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1908 several imported French pictures had carried musical score 
sheets—Griffith had exploited the possibilities of music far beyond 
the ordinary practice of the day. 

The cultural world rapturously hailed The Birth of a Nation^ and 
Griffith was enthroned as the film's first master. The acclaim was 
sweet to his ears, more than compensating for the public^s tempo- 
rary neglect of him during the preceding year, whai the sensational 
European films had held America's admiration. He now stood at the 
peak of his career, the summit of his six years of struggle to make 
the movie an eloquent, vital, and respectable medium for art. 

The Birth of a Nation was produced less than a decade and a half 
after motion pictures had learned to narrate. But its technique was 
incomparably superior to that of its primitive progenitors. If The 
Great Train Rohbery was the giant of American pictures in 1903, 
The Birth of a Nation made it seem a pygmy in 1915. 

The Birth of a Nation propelled the film into a new artistic level. 
A high point in the American movie tradition, it brought to ma- 
turity the editing principle begun with Meli^ and furthered by 
Porter. So rich and profound in organization was this picture that 
for years thereafter it directly and indirectly influenced film makers 
everywhere, and much of the subsequent filmic progress owes its 
inspiration to this master achievement. 

The commotion produced by The Birth of a Nation awakened 
Griffith to the effectiveness of pictures that dealt with social con- 
troversies, and it influenced him to increase the dimensions of his 
next film. Before the excitement attending The Birth of a Nation had 
completely subsided, he was at work on The Mother and the Law. 
The story for this picture was based upon the Stielow case, then 
making headlines in newspapers, and upon a Federal industrial com- 
mission's report of the killing of nineteen employees by a chemical 
manufacturer's "Goths" (as GriflSth termed the militia) during a 
Strike for higher wages. Griffith enlarged the original idea and ex- 
panded his theme so that it became more than a simple expos6; it 
was an elaborate condemnation of hypocrisy and cruelty resulting 
from prejudice— a theme that was ironic in view of his own bigotry 
in The Birth of a Nation. To suit the magnitude of his new under- 
taking, the title was finally changed to Intolerance— A Drama of 
Comparisons. Said Griflith, "If I approach a success in what I am 
trying to do in my coming picture, I expect a persecution even 
greater than that which met The Birth of a Nation "'^'^ 

Presumably in answer to the attacks upon The Birth of a Nation, 

Photoplay f December 1916. 
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his pamphlet The Rise and Fall of Free Speech in America had been 
published to prepare the public for the theme of this picture. The 
pages of this booklet were shrewdly sprinkled with such phrases as 
"Intolerance is the root of all censorship," "Intolerance martyred 
Joan of Arc," "Intolerance smashed the first printing press," "In- 
tolerance invented Salem witchcraft." The recurrent emphasis on 
intolerance appears too deliberate to have been anything but a cal- 
culated advance blast for the forthcoming picture. 

In making Intolerance Griffith was faced with financial problems 
even greater than those encountered in the making of The Birth of 
a Nation. Although he had command of plenty of money after the 
triumph of that film, his expenditures on tiiis new enterprise reached 
a fantastic high. The payroll alone amounted to as much as $12,000 
a day. Settings for Babylonian walls three hundred feet high and 
for elaborate streets in Paris, Judea, and New York (miniatures and 
processing were still unknown), not to mention the expense of cos- 
tumes, cost thousands more. The grandiose banquet scene for Bel- 
shazzar's feast is said to have cost $250,000. The photography for 
the picture consumed 300,000 feet of negative— a stupendous quan- 
tity even for today's epic productions. When Griffith's backers be- 
came alarmed and refused to put up any more money, Griffith 
bought them out, going heavily into debt to do so. When the costs 
were finally totaled, the figure was reported to be $ i ,900,000. Intol- 
erance was by far the costUest production up to that time and for 
many years after. 

The complete picture was thirteen reels long and contained three 
other stories in addition to the original one of The Mother and the 
Laiv: the fall of Babylon, the Christ legend of Judea, and the massa- 
cre of the Huguenots on St. Bartholomew's Day. The whole was, 
as Griffith himself stated, "a protest against despotism and injustice 
in every form."^- To tie the four stories together Griffith used a 
symbol, the recurring image of a mother rocking a cradle, sug- 
gested by Walt Whitman's lines, ". . . endlessly rocks the cradle, 
Uniter of Here and Hereafter." 

The scope of the theme required a most exacting and uncommon 
craftsmanship. A unique structural form, stemming from Porter's 
The Klcpt0777nniac and from Griffith's own Judith of Bethuliay but 
magnified a hundredfold, was planned. Declared Griffith: 

[the] stories will begin like four currents looked at from a hilltop. At 
first the four currents will flow apart, slowly and quietly. But as they 

12 In the program given out at the revival showing, November 10, 1933, at 
the 55th St. Playhouse, New York. 
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flow, they grow nearer and nearer together, and faster and faster, until 
in the end, in the last act, they mingle in one mighty river of expressed 
emotion.^' 



The picture opens with a statement of the theme, then the pres- 
entation of the symbol of the Mother, "Today as yesterday, end- 
lessly rocking, ever bringing the same human passions, the same joys 
and sorrows. "^^ Then a book— referred to when each of the other 
stories is introduced— opens and "our first story . . . out of the 
cradle of the present" begins by sarcastically depicting reformers 
and the evils of prohibition. Then the story switches to Babylon and 
its scheming priests. Next is the sequence in Palestine, in which the 
motivation of the Crucifixion begins. Finally the spectator is taken 
to Paris to witness the plotting of the St. Bartholomew's Day massa- 
cre. These parts, separated in time and space, are linked through 
parallel and contrast editing; structural cohesion gives them a united 
effect. Their interplay brings out the emotional values in each and, as 
they progress toward a conmion climax, they force the audience to 
appreciate Griffith's message: "Each story shows how hatred and in- 
tolerance, through the ages, have battled against love and charity."^' 

The modern story was the most carefully thought out and dra- 
matically motivated sequence of the four. It has the most "bite" and 
despite minor absurdities is as telHng today in its ironic denun- 
ciation of reformers and profiteers as it was then. A group of "Up- 
lifters" obtain the financial support of Jenkins, an industrial mag- 
nate, through his sister, an embittered old maid. In order to gain 
more money to donate to this "false charity," he cuts the wages 
of his mill workers and a strike follows. The militia is called out and 
the strikers are ruthlessly mowed down. When strikebreakers are 
employed, many of the destitute townspeople are forced to leave. 
Among these are the Dear One and her father, the Bov, whose 
father was killed in the strike, and the Friendless One. All four ar- 
rive at the neighboring big city. 

Here, unable to get work, the Friendless One is enticed by a 
"Musketeer of the Slums"; the Boy robs a drunkard and becomes 
a member of the Musketeer's gang; Dear One's father dies. The Boy 
and Dear One marry but the Musketeer "frames" the young hus- 
band, who has decided to "go straight," and he is arrested and sent 
to prison. During his absence. Dear One has a baby but it is taken 
from her by the "Uplifters." On the pretext that he will get back 

13 Robert Edgar Long's David Work Griffith. 

1* A main title in the film. 

15 From the main tide prefacing the film. 
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the child, the Musketeer forces his way into Dear One's room, not 
knowing that the Friendless One, now his mistress, is jealously spy- 
ing. Just as he attacks Dear One, the Boy, who has been freed from 
jail, arrives. During the ensuing straggle the jealous girl perches 
herself on a ledge outside the window, and when the Boy is about 
to be overcome she shoots the Musketeer, throws the gun into the 
room and escapes. In the confusion the Boy picks up the gun, and 
he is found with it in his hands when the police arrive. Arrested for 
murder, he is tried and sentenced to be hanged. Dear One seeks a 
pardon from the Governor but is unsuccessful. At the final mo- 
ment, however, the murderess confesses. There is a last-minute 
chase, first to get the pardon from the Governor before he leaves 
on a trip, then to reach the prison in time to stop the execution. 
The pardon is presented as the noose is to be cut The Boy is saved, 
the family reunited. 

The second story depicted the fall of Babylon through the treach- 
ery of the High Priest of Bel. The tale of the mountain girl's love 
for Belshazzar and her futile attempts to save Babylon from Cyrus 
and the Persians made this the next most dramatically defined se- 
quence. In opulence it has rarely been equaled, the scenes of the 
Feast of Belshazzar and the attack and counterattack on Babylon, 
particularly, reaching heights of unprecedented grandeur. 

The third and fourth sequences, or "rings," as they were then 
sometimes called— Christ in ancient Jerusalem and the massacre of 
the Huguenots in France on St. Bartholomew's Day— were the least 
developed in plot. 

The four stories culminate in a plea for tolerance: symbolic dou- 
ble exposures of angels, prison walls dissolving into open fields, 
children playing and kissing each other, and as a finale, after a vast 
multiple exposure, a close shot of the recurrent symbolic image, the 
Mother rocking the Cradle of Humanity. 

Profound though its theme is, the commanding feature of Intol- 
erance is its internal organization. Years ahead of its time (it was to 
become a major influence on the Soviet school of directors), Intol- 
erance surpassed even The Birth of a Nation. The comparatively 
simple editing pattern of the latter film, based on one single event 
and story related in time and space, was in Intolerance expanded 
into a complex form with four movements, all progressing simul- 
taneously. The film cuts freely from period to period as the theme 
of intolerance in each is developed. Episode is paralleled with epi- 
sode. With bold, staccato cutting, Griffith interweaves the motifs of 
Christ struggling toward Calvary, the Babylonian mountain girl 
speeding to warn Belshazzar that his priests have betrayed him, the 
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massacre on St. Bartholomew's Day by the French mercenaries, and 
Dear One rushing frantically to save her husband at the gallows. 

These passages are vividly motivated by every means Griffith had 
at his disposal. A shot is cut before the completion of its action; the 
moving camera parallels and reinforces a movement; iris and masks 
are used to emphasize a significant detail or eloquently effect a 
transition; large detail close-ups and extreme long shots produce 
effects of intensity and vastness. All these camera devices are 
brought into play to create a rich and varied film which flows in 
unbroken and mounting suspense until the end. Here, as in The 
Birth of a Nation, an imderlying movement creates a rhythmic beat, 
which increases in frequency as the four climaxes approach. There 
is not a moment, not a shot, that is not controlled, timed, and se- 
lected for what it means and adds to the whole. 

In the climactic sequences, particularly, is Griffith's artistry su- 
preme. Here all the opulent details of the lavish scenes are subjected 
to an unceasing movement, action follows action, and none is ever 
allowed to terminate as the rhythm sweeps along. Christ is seen 
toiling up Mount Calvary; the Babylonian mountain girl is racing 
to warn her king of the onrushing enemy; the Huguenot is fighting 
his way through the streets to rescue his sweetheart from the mer- 
cenaries; the wife is speeding in an automobile to the prison with 
a pardon for her husband, who is about to be hanged. 

Images whirl across the screen, startling the spectator with their 
pace and holding him spellbound by their profusion, rhythm, sus- 
pense. They are a visual symphony, swelling steadily until the final 
moment when all the movements are brought together in a grand 
finale. As Iris Barry wrote of these passages, "History itself seems 
to pour like a cataract across the screen."^^ 

Individual episodes within each movement also have striking 
beauty of structure. At one point in the modern story, for example, 
the reformers, whom Griffith satirically called Vestal Virgins of 
Reform, are shown going to workers* homes, led by a rich indus- 
trialist's wife who gives the workers charity and moral guidance, 
keeping them from drinking, gambling, and prostitution. Following 
this are scenes showing factory workers being shot down by militia 
called out by the industrialist. 

This is one of the many striking episodes; recorded shot by shot 
from the film by Theodore Huff, it is given below in its complete 
form. It is a vivid instance of Griffith's cutting. By an overlapping 
of movement from one shot onto the next, a double edge is given 

16 Museum of Modem Art Film Library Program Notes (III) . 
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to the images and strong tension is created. Each shot, moreover, is 
cut to the minimum; it gives only the essential point, Facts build 
upon one another in the audience's mind until, in the very last shot, 
all the facts are resolved and summarized through the introduction 
of another type of shot, longer than any of its predecessors and sig- 
nificantly different in character. Not only the cutting and treatment 
of the sequences, but the deliberate documentary quality of the 
shots themselves, are remarkable. In this episode the origins of the 
remarkable Soviet technique are clearly evident. 



Shot 
No. 



Footage 





Title 


"Resuming our story of today— Divi- 
dends of the Jenkins mills failing to 
meet the increasing demands of Miss 
Jenkins' charities, she complains to 
her brother, which helps decide him 










to action." 


'7 


feet 


198 


Long Shot 


Large, bare office. Jenkins and assist- 
ant at desk. Sister hurries in from 
left— sits at desk— hands paper to 










brother. 


6 


feet 


199 


Va Shot 


Assistant getting number— hands tele- 










phone to Jenkins. 


3 


feet 


200 


Va Shot 


Factory manager answering phone. 


2 


feet, 


201 


(As 199) 




4 


frames 






Jenkins phoning to manager. 


5 


feet 




Title 


"Order a ten per cent cut in all 


2 


feet 






wages." 


9 


frames 


202 


(As 200) 


Manager hangs up telephone— sur- 
prised—nervously wipes forehead and 










mouth. Iris out. 


5 


feet 


203 


Long Shot 


Iris-in of men at gate of factory. 


3 


feet 


204 


Med mm 


Iris-in of gate— men posting sign or- 








Shot 


dering the wage cut. 


3 


feet 


205 


Long Shot 


Gate of factory— crowds agitating. "A 








(As 203) 


great strike follows." 


2V2 


feet 




Title 




2 
3 


feet, 
frames 


206 


Long Shot 


Another part of the factory. Mob of 
workers agitating. The Boy in fore- 










ground. Man addresses crowd. 


4 


feet 
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Shot 
No. 

Title **They squeeze the money out of us 

and use it to advertise themselves by 
refonning us." 

The Boy, angry— others, also. Argues. 
The mob. 

209 Long Shot A mound. Workers* families grouped 

on hill watching the strike. 

210 Long Shot A row of small houses— families stand- 

ing by gates and on sidewalk, listening. 
Title "Hungry ones that wait to take their 

places." 

211 Medium Group of men at gate, waiting. 
Shot 

212 Long Shot Road by factory. Militia come for- 

ward. 

213 Long Shot Strikers fleeing. 

The militia come forward— set up a 
line across the road. 
The Girl's yard. She comes forward, 
stoops to pick up kindling wood. 

216 Long Shot Militia barricade in street. 

217 Medium Cannon— men lying down with rifles. 
Shot 

218 Seim- 
Close-up 

219 Medium 
Long Shot 

220 Extreme From above— the lines of soldiers at 
Long Shot the factory. 

221 Long Shot People on the hill— they shake their 

fists. 

222 Medium Cannon— they start firing. 
Long Shot 

223 Long Shot Strikers— they run back, down the hilL 



214 

215 Medium 
Shot 



Rows of men and rifles— rifles are 
cocked. 

Strikers shaking fists. 



224 Long Shot 

225 Long Shot 

226 V4 Shot 



Families on the hill— some run. 
Row of houses— people excited. 
The Girl— frightened (hand to 
mouth)— drops wood— runs back to- 
ward house but comes forward ^ain. 



Footage 



9 feet 
3)4 feet 
3 54 feet 



6V2 feet 

feet 

feet 

feet 

feet 
V2 feet 

feet 

feet 
feet 
feet, 
frames 

feet 

feet 

foot, 

frames 

feet 



feet 
feet, 
frames 
feet 
2 feet 



9 feet 
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Footage 



227 






2 


leet, 




L^ong <jiJOt 




1 1 


frames 




i\ieutu7n 


Strikers— man in foreground bares 


I 


foot, 




1 't 1 ^ /"I + 

i^O/ig ijuOl 


chest, daring soldiers to shoot him. 


12 


frames 


229 


T n'H (J \h/if 




I 


foot, 






vond — factnrv ffuards in forpernnnd 


12 


frames 


Z30 












Shot 


a^Cl 1 liilo lux W al 


2 V2 feet 


Z3I 


1 wX t- xA'H/tfffit 


r* iir*f"Ot*\7 Hr^of— TTlQTliior^^f" fnnc iti 




fept 








2 


frames 


232 


74 OIjOI 


wnicc — manager runs lorwaru to teic* 


I 


foot, 






phone. Calls Jenkins. 


12 


frames 




ivieaiuin 


Bars of fence— strikers behind, shak- 


I 


foot. 




Shot 


ing fists and sticks. 


ID 


frames 


234 


Long Shot 


Jenkins' office— he answers phone. 


2 


feet, 








3 


frames 


^ ^ 

235 


( Ac 1 \ 
^xVs 23 2 y 


ivianager ai teiepnone, excicea. 


I 


foot. 








13 


frames 


236 


Medium 


Jenkins at telephone, answering 








Shot 


calmly. 


I 


foot 


237 


Another 


Jenkins. 








Angle 






frames 


238 


(As 235) 


Manager hangs up receiver— hesitates. 


I 


foot, 



239 Shot 

240 (As 238) 

241 (As 231) 

242 Long Shot 

243 Medium 
Shot 

244 (As 242) 

245 Long Shot 

246 (As 244) 

247 (As 243) 

248 Medium 
Long Shot 



Jenkins sitting at desk— staring ahead 
—indomitable. 

Manager rushes back to door in rear, 
—runs out door. 

Factory guards— manager comes with 

order— group starts back toward fence. 

Strikers by fence— shake fists— a few 

have revolvers. 

Factory guards firing. 

People on hiU. 

Guards firing. 

Strikers shake fists and fire. 

Guards firing. 



15 frames 

2 feet, 

6 frames 

I foot, 

1 2 frames 
I foot, 

13 frames 

4 feet 
I foot, 

12 frames 

13 frames 

5 feet 

9 frames 
I Vi feet 

I foot, 

14 frames 
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Shot 
No, 

249 y4 Shot 

250 (As 233) 

251 (As 249) 

252 Long Shot 

253 (As 225) 

254 (As 226) 

255 Extreme 
Long Shot 



The Boy helping wounded father- 
others fleeing in background. 
Men sticking fists through pales of 
fence. 

Others fleeing and falling. Smoke. 
Group on hill— people run frantically. 
Rows of houses— people excited. 
The Girl— frightened— puts hand over 
her mouth fearfully. 
Camera pans slowly from strikers 
shooting to the factory crowd firing. 
On the fence in background the sign, 
in large letters, "The same today as 
yesterday." 



Footage 

4 feet 
I foot, 
9 frames 
3»/2 feet 
4 feet 
2^4 feet 

^ feet 



13 feet 



As in its cutting, so in its details Intolerance had impressive origi- 
nality. Huge close-ups of faces, hands, objects, are used imagina- 
tively and eloquently to comment upon, interpret, and deepen the 
import of the scene, so that dependence upon pantomime is mini- 
mized. A celebrated instance is the huge close-up of the clasped 
hands of Mae Marsh, suggesting her anguish during the trial of her 
husband. Camera angles are used to intensify the psychological im- 
pact: the extreme long shot of the industrialist alone in his office 
(lord of his domain) characterized him better than any action, in- 
cident, or subtitle. The handling of crowds as organized units in 
movement, as in the firing of the miUtia or in the notable Babylonian 
sequences, heightened the dramatic intensity of such scenes. The 
deliberate use of artificial sky above the onrushing Persian chariots 
gave the panorama great depth and massiveness, heightening the 
sense of impending doom as no natural sky could have done, and 
incidentally introducing to fihn technique the "process shot." 

The singling out of significant action on one part of the screen 
by lights, irises, or masks— examples of which appeared in almost 
every sequence— indicated Griffith's sensitive regard for the apt im- 
age. With admirable ease, he cuts daringly into the square shape of 
the screen and blocks out whole sections, sometimes leaving them 
blocked out for the duration of the scene, sometimes opening the 
frame to its size. But whether he uses it closed in or opened out, 
he rarely uses the same shape twice in succession, but contrasts them 
so that the eye of the spectator is kept moving. For example, if the 
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screen opens in a semicircle from the lower right-hand comer to 
the upper left, as in the opening mass scene of Babylon, the next 
time, the screen opens in a semicircle from the upper left-hand cor- 
ner, then opens out and down diagonally to the lower right. 

This dramatic "framing" of the image throughout the film is done 
with a variety and skill that have rarely been equaled. The screen is 
sliced down the center, revealing only the middle (the great wall 
of Babylon), then opens out. The screen is cut across diagonally, 
sometimes from upper left to lower right, sometimes from upper 
right to lower left. Details are thus brought to our attention and 
yet kept part of the larger scene itself in a more precise way than 
the use of close-up insertions could afford. This movement and va- 
riety of screen shapes keep the image ever fresh and vital and 
heighten the momentum of the whole. 

If the "framing" of the screen is remarkable, no less so is the fluid 
and active participation of the camera. Its physical capacities for 
movement and dramatic angle— generally conceded to be the origi- 
nal contributions of the postwar German craftsmen— must have 
strained to the taxing point whatever was known then of camera 
grace and flexibility. Yet there is never a sense of striving for sheer 
mechanical wonder, but always a subordination of such capabilities 
to the subject and the point to be made. The unceasing use of the 
camera to drain everything that is significant out of the scene ac- 
counts in no small measure for the overwhelming sense of lavishness 
and opulence that is so impressive to all. For example, we are shown 
the court of France, 1572, first from an extreme long shot. The cam- 
era is stationary for a few moments as we take in the elaborate 
scene; then the camera begins slowly to "truck" into the court, mov- 
ing in on King Charles receiving on his throne; then the camera 
"pans" to the right around the crowded room to pause on the Prince- 
Heir, who, incidentally, is portrayed as a decadent fop with a real- 
ism worthy of Von Stroheim. Later in the film, in the marriage mar- 
ket of ancient Jerusalem, the camera "pans" to the right, showing 
the painted women framed in a diagonal strip across the screen from 
lower left to upper right. Again, in the Temple of Sacred Fire in 
Babylon, the camera plays caressingly over the white nudeness of 
erotic and sensual women clothed in flimsy chiffons, beflowered and 
bejeweled, by "panning" from right to left, then from left to right; 
then the screen frame closes in, then moves out, and in again with 
marvelous facility. 

More spectacular than any of these devices, however, was the 
remarkable "trucking" camera shot which traveled, without a pause 
or a cut, hundreds of feet from an extreme distant view of the entire 
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grandeur of ancient Babylon to a huge close-up of the scene itself. 
This shot, embracing immense sets, thousands of people and ani- 
mals, was unprecedented and is still an amazing piece of camera 

bravura. 

The film also utilized dramatically tinted film stock. Then a com- 
paratively conmion device, it was seldom used on as large a scale 
or with as great variety. Night exteriors are tinted blue; sunny ex- 
teriors or lighted rooms are in various tones of yellow; blackness 
drapes the figures in the Temple of Sacred Fire; the Babylon bat- 
tle at night is highlighted by red flares. Throughout the tints at- 
tempt to approximate reality; they show Griffith's awareness of the 
emotional values to be gained from the use of color. 

With all its profound excellence, Intolerance nevertheless had 
many unfortunate weaknesses that marred its complete realization. 
The most obvious were Griffith's inherent sentimentality and his 
tendency to overdramatize. These weaknesses had appeared in The 
Birth of a Nation but, in view of that picture's subject and story, 
were less glaring. In Intolerance the maudlin names "little Dear 
One," "Brown Eyes," "Princess Beloved," all hangovers from the 
movies' past, are laughable. The extravagant posturing and the 
black-and-white characterizations are also hangovers from the pre- 
war period. The massacre of the Huguenots and the Babylonian epi- 
sode are full of bloodshed and violence, which reach a ludicrous 
high when the soldier of Belshazzar cuts oS the head of his enemy 
so that the audience can see it topple ofiF (a scene that had appeared 
in Judith of Bethulia and the older Mary, Queen of Scots, and was 
apparently acceptable in its day). Griffith's overindulgence in pious, 
highly moral, and frequently saccharine explanatory titles is another 
defect. 

The greatest fault of Intolerance was what Julian Johnson, re- 
viewing the film for Photoplay j^"^ was the first to comment upon: 
"The fatal error of Intolerance was that in the great Babylonian 
scenes you didn't care which side won. It was just a great show." 
The overemphasis upon the spectacle outweighed the message. The 
formal concept ran away with the thematic; die execution was bril- 
liant, but the point was forgotten. This discrepancy between the 
admirable structure and the uncertainty of the message is the reason 
why many people regard The Birth of a Nation as the greater of 
the two films. In that film one is forced, by the way the case is pre- 
sented, to side with the South; in Intolerance the spectator is emo- 
tionally aroused but not as a partisan. 

^7 December 1916. 
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First shown publicly September 5, 1916, the film evoked mixed 
criticism. Many of the critics of the day were bewildered by the 
cutting style, could not follow the story from period to period, and 
were confused by the "interminable battle scenes" and the recurring 
"mother rocking her baby." They found the idea obtuse and the 
effects exhausting. Like other publications Variety, giving it far 
less attention than that accorded The Birth of a Nation, called it "a 
departure from all previous forms of legitimate or film construction 
... so diffuse in the sequence of its incidents that the development 
is at times difficult to follow." Heywood Broun declared that the 
bathing-beauty spectacle Daughter of the Gods, starring Annette 
Kellerman, "has the enormous advantage over Intolerance that it 
tells a story."^^ Years later Pudovkin, in his book Film Technique,^^ 
praised Griffith's structural innovations in Intolerance but thought 
the film "so ponderous that the tiredness it created largely effaced 
its effect." 

At the time of the picture's release something like a war spirit was 

growing in the nation, and people could not reconcile the pacific in- 
tentions of Intolerance— intentions which they understood mainly 
through its titles— with the current militarism. As the country moved 
closer to active participation in the war, opposition to the film grew 
more vigorous. Censured and then barred in many cities, the pic- 
ture suffered a sad and ignoble fate. Although it stands as a milestone 
in the progress of the American film, for Griffith it proved to be 
a financial disaster of crippling proportions. Through its failure he 
lost his independence and, no doubt, much of his great zeal. 

Modern criticism of Intolerance has been increasingly favorable. 
The film has been called "a timeless masterpiece"^^ (Richard Watts, 
Jr.); "the end and justification of that whole school of American 
cinematography"^^ (Iris Barry); "an opulence of production that 
has never been equaled"^^ (Frank S. Nugent). It has thus reclaimed 
its rightful position as a peak in American movie making, the con- 
summation of everything that preceded it and the beginning of pro- 
found new developments in the motion picture art. Its influence has 
traveled around the world, touching directors in Germany, France, 
and Soviet Russia in particular. A testament to Griffith's maturity, 
it marked the end of his second and most brilliant period and the 

18 September 8, 19 16. 

i» The New York Tribune, October 20, 1916. 

20 p. 8. 

21 Quoted in the program given out at the revival showing, November 1933, 
at the 55tii St. Playhouse. 

22 Museum of Modern Art Film Library Program Notes (HI) . 

23 The New York Times, March 8, 1936. 
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turning point in his career. Although continuing actively in movie 
making in the next years, and maintaining his high reputation, he 
was never again to equal Intolerance^ or its predecessor. The Birth 
of a Nation. 



Ill 

THE DECLINE OF D. W. GRIFFITH 

The third period of D. W. Griffith's career is bounded by the fi- 
nancial fiasco of his masterpiece, Intolerance y in 19 16 and his hur- 
riedly recalled swan song, The Struggle y in 193 1. Fifteen years sep- 
arated these two films—one the finest expression of craftsmanship 
on the American screen in its time, the other a sorrowful example 
of ineptness. Betu^een these dissimilar efforts Griffith's career as a 
director steadily fell back to make way for Griffith's career as a 
businessman; both careers came at last to an obscure end. Pre-emi- 
nent in the American movie world in 19 18, achieving international 
acclaim in 19 19, by 193 1 Griffith was out of movies altogether. 
Newcomers who knew better how to keep up with the swiftly 
changing times had supplanted him. 

The reasons for Griffith's decline were twofold. First, he lost 
interest in films as such, and with each new picture he became 
further out of touch with the altered postwar audience. Second, 
an increasing regard for wealth and success compromised his in- 
tegrity. That spirit of inquiry and humility which had once been 
his outstanding trait was replaced by a spirit of self-aggrandizement 
and ostentation. He began to concentrate upon exploiting his per- 
sonality and reputation; it made no difference what he did, so long 
as the name "Grifiith" appeared in print. He prophesied the future 
of pictures; he planned seventy-two-reel movies, and a chain of 
Griffith theaters from coast to coast that would show only his pic- 
tures; he spoke before chambers of commerce about the blessings 
of the movie trade; he criticized the government income tax rate; 
he railed against censorship; he took public credit for every artistic 
advance made in movies. And all the time his films were becoming 
worse. 

Revolutionary changes in moral attitudes during these years 
were irreconcilable with Griffith's nineteenth-century orthodoxy. 
He clung to a moral code which was disdained and mocked as "old- 
fashioned." Even when he choose up-to-date themes, his outmoded 
and deep-seated prejudices were obvious; all his films appeared 
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Stilted, forced, ludicrously colored by prewar ideals. Griffith*s great 
weakness was his inability to move with the times. 

Even after the financial debacle of his Intolerance, Griffith was 
regarded as the "dean of American screen art"; no other director 
was so renowned or esteemed. When the Federal Government mo- 
bilized the motion picture industry on America's entrance into the 
World War, Griffith was one of the first to be recruited. Feted and 
acclaimed, he was sent to England to produce two propaganda pic- 
tures, one to arouse anti-German sentiment and the other to show 
"the regeneration of British society through its war activities." 
These pictures were made with the earnest co-operation of the 
officials of the Allied governments. England put all her stage, screen, 
and society notables at Griffith's service, and the French and Belgian 
governments conducted him on a tour of their battle fronts. No 
financial or artistic restraints were placed upon him. Thus, allowed 
unlimited resources and assured of the widest distribution govern- 
ments could provide, Griffith made Hearts of the World and The 
Qreat Love, 

Hearts of the World depicted the German occupation of a French 
village. Germans were shown, in the fashion of the day, as "Huns" 
—as plunderers, debauchers, and horsewhippers of beautiful French 
girls. Such titles as "Month after month piled up its legend of Hun- 
nish crime on the book of God" mav have been, as one critic of the 
day put it, a "powerful stimulus to patriotic emotions,"^ but they 
certainly served the film in no other way. This is the film in which 
Griffith, to compensate for his anti-Negro prejudices in The Birth 
of a Nation, deliberately inserted a scene showing a white soldier 
kissing a dying Negro soldier who is crying for his mother. Though 
perhaps an honest gesture, this was out of place and certainly could 
not make up for his bigoted portrayal of the Negro race in the older 
film. Altogether maudlin and biased. Hearts of the World had the 
faults of Griffith's sentimental st^^e at its worst. 

Much was expected of Griffith's English war film. The Great Love 
(circulated exclusively in England). This too proved to be a medi- 
ocre effort. Numerous shots of royal personages and scenes of im- 
portant places so overburdened the film that it evolved as nothing 
more than a glorified newsreel of Who's Who and What's What 
in wartime England. After the remarkable structure and fine human- 
ity displayed in Intolerance, The Great Love no less than Hearts 
of the W orld seemed like a picture made by another man— by any- 
body but Griffith. Both of these war pictures, written by Griffith him- 

1 Variety, kxxgiasx. ii, 1919. 
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self under pseadon3nns, were devoid of that formal distinction which 
had made his previous efforts so startling; both were rabidly mili- 
taristic and revealed little comprehension of the great issues at stake. 
In a statement to reporters on his return to America, Griffith revealed 
his superficial understanding of the war by remarking that his sets 
for Intolerance had been more impressive than anything he saw m 
war-torn France and Belgium. "Viewed as drama," he said, "the war 
is in some ways disappointing."^ 

The armistice found Griffith, like most movie makers, unprepared 
for peace. While waiting to see what type of story the public wanted 
now— war pictures became a drug on the market— Griffith recut In- 
tolerance into two pictures, The Fall of Babylon and The Mother 
and the Law, and in addition quickly made a number of typical 
prewar idylls: Trite-Hearted Susie, The Romance of Happy Valley, 
The Greatest Thing in Life, and The Girl Who Stayed at Home, 

To the Babylonian picture were added many love scenes which 
had been omitted from the Intolerance version. They caused one 
critic to comment, '*The picture is given a velvety touch which was 
originally lacking, as it is it appeals not only to the eye but to the 
emotions.*** 

The Mother and the Law was released as an "indictment of the 
conditions that permit the oppression of die poor through the me- 
dium of 'Uplifters' who work for self-aggrandizement; also a plea 
for tolerance in law.** 

The other films, the titles of which were symptomatic of a past 
day, were released in 19 19 to a cynical and sophisticated audience 
who had just come through a war. The films were greeted with 
snickers and laughter. This was the first clear indication that Grif- 
fith's unchanged moral outlook had become dated. 

Griffith was now floundering in the commercial revolution the 
industry was undergoing. New companies were springing into ex- 
istence; mergers were changing the status of older firms; great new 
studios were being built; huge and elaborate movie theaters were 
appearing on the nation's main streets; thousands of additional peo- 
ple of varied talents were being drawn into the feverish activity 
that characterized the movies' postwar boom days. Before Griffith 
found a secure berth, he made v^'o pictures for two different com- 
panies: Scarlet Days (1919), a Western melodrama of Joaquin Muri- 
eta, and The Greatest Question (19 19), dealing with spiritualism. 
Neither was released at first because they were of such poor quality. 

^Photoplay, 191 8. 

8 Motion Picture News^ August 2, 1919. 
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When finally exhibited, ihey were widely criticized as mediocre 

efforts, unworthy of a great director. 

In the fall of 1919, Griffith and three other leading Hollywood 
figures— Charles Chaplin, Mary Pickford, and Douglas Fairbanks- 
formed a produdng-distributiiig company, the United Artists Cor- 
poration. The prestige of the names of this "Big Four" assured fi- 
nancial support and made the firm a potential force in the new order 
of things. Grifiith, like each of the others, was to direct and super- 
vise his own productions, relying upon the pool for distribution and 
exhibition. While this seemed a perfect arrangement for a craftsman 
like Griffith, in reality it soon proved to be a great hindrance. For 
when Grifiith became a member of United Artists, he became a part 
of that circle of producers whose only criterion for movie art was 
the box office. Hereafter all his efforts were directed toward getting 
the dollar; he made pictures on a strictly business basis, relying upon 
his prestige and associations to sell them. His new ambitions were 
power, fame, and money. 

This change in Griffith, dictated by the pressure of the times and 
the vast capital investments in the business, paralleled the change 
in national attitudes. Movies having become big-scale operations, 
necessitating large returns, there was no longer room in the industry 
for independence or daring. Deviations from a closely knit manu- 
facturing system involved great risks. In short, Griffith could no 
longer take chances. 

The first picture made for United Artists was his last outstanding 
cinematic achievement, Broken BIossojjts (1919). This picture, his 
most successful and most acclaimed effort since The Birth of a 
Nation and hitolerajice, supported his sagging reputation. A distin- 
guished if not a great work, the film contained a number of features 
that were deliberately chosen for their publicity value and revealed 
Griffith's growing esteem of showmanship: the racial issue (a Chinese 
man in love with a white girl); the unusual locale (the Limehouse 
district of London); "impressionistic photography" (gauzes and 
soft-focus effects, then new enough to be startling); and the novelty 
of tinted sequences and beams of pastel-colored lights, thrown from 
a projector while the picture was in progress to endow the sequences 
with additional emotional overtones. All these elements were reasons 
for the stir and admiration that greeted the film on its release. 

Broken Blossoms, based on Thomas Burke's Limehouse Nights 
and in particular on "The Chink and the Child," is a poignant, 
romantic tragedy of the love and care of a "Chinaman" for a mis- 
treated girl. Its mood is set by a pseudopoetic preface which ends, 
"It is a tale of tears." This note is sustained throughout the leisurely 
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but dramatic unfolding of the story. Despite its lapses into sentimen- 
tality, the whole has a reality and plausibility that represented Griffith 
at his best, from the opening scenes in the streets of the Orient with 
the carousing American sailors and the religious solemnity of the 
Chinese, to the fog-drenched docks of Limehouse and the lurid in- 
terior of the smoking den. 

Impressive as the atmosphere is, it is equaled by the characteriza- 
tions. Richard Barthelmess as the Chinaman appears as sensitive and 
fragile as the story wants us to believe. Slender and pale, with his 
tilted head, his withdrawn, curved body, and his dreamy counte- 
nance emphasized in large close-ups time and again, he is a vivid 
character in contrast to the large, restless, energetic Brute (Donald 
Crisp). 

There are many splendid moments in the film that suggest Griffith's 
faculties in their prime. There is, for example, the beating of the 
waif by the Brute— subtly edited so that one does not see the suffering 
girl during her torture; or the intensely dramatic closet scene in 
which the terrified Lillian Gish, knowing that there is no escape for 
her, spins despairingly around and around in the small space as the 
Brute pounds on the door; or the suspense up to the climax, when 
the spy tells the Brute the girl has gone to live with the Chinaman. 

The fine execution and cutting of these scenes were supported by 
a sustained use of the camera to evoke moods, feelings, pictorial 
qualities. The "soft focus" suited the tenderness of the tale. Alto- 
gether Broken Blossoms was a brilliant culmination for the "sweet- 
and-innocent" era in American movies, already dying and being 
succeeded by the sophisticated, daring "triangle" era. 

Griffith's own press books* are full of the glowing praise critics 
heaped upon Broken Blossoms. The New York Evening Telegram 
declared, "It is as if Dickens had spoken by means of the camera." 
According to the Chicago News, the film was "an eloquent and de- 
cisive flight beyond the speaking stage," while the Literary Digest 
concluded that "on that night [of the opening] the screen jumped 
five years . . . with the showing of Broken Blossorns a new art ar- 
rived, an art as important as music or poetry." Said the New York 
Morning Telegraph, more effusively, "Such art, so real one can think 
only of the classics, and of the masterly paintings remembered 
through the ages; so exquisite, so fragile, so beautifully and fra- 
grantly poetic is Broken Blossoms." 

The conservative New York Times^ was no less enthusiastic: "All 
his mastery of picture making, the technique that is pre-eminently 

* Griffith Scrapbooks at the Museum of Modern Art Film Library. 
October 19, 19 19. 
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his by invention and control, the skill and subtlety with which he can 
unfold a story, has gone into the making of Broken Blossoms. It is a 
masterpiece." 

Not even The Birth of a Nation had aroused such widespread 
adulation. Once called "the Belasco of the screen," Griffith was now 
acknowledged as "the Shakespeare of the movies." 

With his head in the clouds, Griffith sent out a series of lofty 
pronouncements. His next picture was to be the world's largest film, 
consisting of seventy-two reels; he was going to build his own theater, 
the "Griffith"; he was going to build a chain of theaters all over the 
country to show only his films. Imperious, affiliated with money in- 
terests, powerful, he began to lecture, prophesy, advise, find fault 
with the industry and the nation at large. He assailed the income tax: 

The income tax ... is one of the most unjust systems of taxation 
known to modem civilization. . . . The income tax does not weigh upon 
the rich in any way as heavily as upon the workeis and creators. . . . 
With the crash of nations falling before the menace of Bolshevism 
around the world, we believe it is very good time to pause and take 
thought about the matter. Bolshevism in the old days had small chance 
of gaining a foothold in America because the American worker . . . 
knew that the rich of America had begun just as he had . . . but we 
believe that the income tax makes it impossible to feel the same in this 
regard and gives a potent reason for discontent.® 

About this same time he released The Greatest Question (1920), 
which he had made before Broken Blossoms and which he now 
hoped would benefit by that picture's success. In connection with 
the new film a singular event occurred which placed Griffith's name 
on the front pages of newspapers throughout the country. At the 
moment when the picture which "tried to answer the question 
whether communication with the dead was a fact or fancy" ap- 
peared, word was received that Griffith and his party, on board the 
yacht Rosanda en route to the Bahamas to film some scenes for his 
next production, had disappeared. The news was headlined on the 
front pages of all the New York papers on December 13, 19 19. That 
afternoon thousands of people stormed the Strand Theater, where 
The Greatest Qtiestion was playing, and even overflowed into the 
Rialto and the Capitol, besieging the managements of those neighbor- 
ing theaters for detail's of Griffith's whereabouts. 

During the next few days the press continued to feature the story, 
made the more exciting now by the intervention of the United States 

6 Los Angeles Times Magazine Section, October 26, 1919. 
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government, which had dispatched Navy planes, a submarine chaser, 
and Coast Guard cutters to search for Griffith along the Florida 
coast. Finally, a week later, word was flashed that Griffith and his 
entire crew had been found safely cruising off the coast. The nation 
heaved a sigh of relief, and Griffith presently came home, a national 
celebrity. 

Soon, however, the air was filled with angry insinuations that a 
hoax had been perpetrated. This was vehemently denied bv the 
Griffith office. But an editorial in the Baltimore Sun, October 18, 
diplomatically summed up the matter, commenting that "the most 
expert press agent of all stagedom could not have invented a more 
thrilling and effective publicity stunt had he worked a year on it, 
than this wholly^ unpremeditated one." 

There was no disputing Griffith's showmanship thereafter. The 
new role of producer-director pleased him immensely. Everything 
he touched for the next five years received widespread publicity. 
His activities were always colorful copy. The old ambition to be- 
come a famous writer had long since disappeared; he was more fa- 
mous than the best of writers. 

If fame was welcome to Griffith, the business of making pictures 
was rapidly becoming a burden. After twelve years in the industry, 
during which he had made several hundred films, he found the effort 
no longer exciting. Though the rewards had greatly increased, pic- 
ture making had become more and more a hard discipline, even 
though Griffith now had a staff of directors under him to carry out 
his plans. Gradually he lost his passion for movies and concentrated 
more intently on his career as a business magnate. 

The pictures Griffith produced during the next few years were 
costly but were formula pictures with out-of-date themes; they were 
sold on his past reputation and showed a steady decline in his direc- 
torial faculties. The Idol Dcmcer (1920), which he went to the 
Bahamas to make, and J'he Love t'loiver ( 1920) were both criticized 
as "unworthy of the master." Way Down East (1920), which 
got great publicity because of the $175,000 paid for the story, 
turned out to be a stilted treatment of an outdated social problem 
with little meaning during these rebelUous years. Drecmi Street ( 192 1 ) 
was a weak attempt to repeat the success of Broken Blossoms. De- 
clared the Baltimore Sun^ 

One doesn't expect these things from the most loudly lauded director- 
producer of the day, nor does one take kindly to such a plentiful evi- 
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dence of crude, amateurish acting, such wholesale symbolism, such mawk- 
ish sickening sentimentality. Where is the D. W. Griffith of yesteryear? 

Griffith's next film, Orphans of the Storm (1922), was the work 
of a man who was no longer influencing the movies but being in- 
fluenced by them. A drama of the French Revolution, it clearly bore 
the marks of the German historical dramas then the rage. 

Griflith was rapidly becoming a "back number." Pictures had taken 
over the attributes and point of view of a jazz-conscious world. It 
was De Mille and Lubitsch, with their sophisticated films about 
marital infidelity, bathtubs, and forbidden paradises, who were now 
the leaders. Even other men who had trained under Griflith were 
beginning to supersede him in popularity. The time was not far off 
when De Mille's forecast, recalled to Harry Carr years later,^ was 
to become fact: "Some day Griffith would take a hard bump— due to 
his refusal to take ideas from the trend of the day." 

At a time when the country was fast breaking its prohibition laws, 
winking and drinking recklessly, rejoicing in the daily stock market 
rise, throwing traditional morals to the winds, Griffith made a num- 
ber of futile attempts to regain his foothold in the industry. One 
Exciting Night (1923) was a melodramatic mystery, "jumbled and 
pointless."^ He sent out notices that he was having great difficulty in 
finding the right sort of material. Tamar Lane, West Coast film critic, 
attacked him as being unable "to get away from the situation of the 
attacking, raping, or wronging of the defenseless girl,"^^ in almost 
every one of his screen stories of the past few years. 

The White Rose (1923) was so hopelessly prewar in outlook that 
F. J. Smith, in Photoplay remarked, "Somehow he seems to us to 
be a great man living within a circle of isolation, surrounded by 
minor advisers, genius out of touch with the world, as it were." 

This lack of touch with the times was notable also in his next 
film, IsJi't Life Wonderful (1924-1925). Simple to the point of bare- 
ness, it appeared drab and out of place beside the films of glamour 
and elegance then in vogue. Although it was moving and honest in 
its theme— the tragedy in Germany during the war— and was adroitly 
constructed, it was received unsympathetically. People of the twen- 
ties were concerned chiefly with physical sensations and had little 
time for honest appraisals of social conditions; Griffith was blindly 
bucking the tide. His succeeding film, America^{i^i^)y scarcely im- 

8 Cinema Digest, May 1932. 
^ Photoplay, January 1923. 

10 VVhafs Wrong with the Movies, p. 63. 

11 August 1923. 
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proved his position; absorbing bits of realism culled from his research, 
years before, in soldiers' diaries, it was undoubtedly inspired by the 
phenomenal success of The Covered Wagon. 

The end was not far off. By 1925 Griffith was no longer his own 
producer. At Paramount he became merely one of a large staff of 
directors. Here he was subjected to the commercial pressure he had 
always abhorred: he had to make pictures on schedule, to stay within 
the budget, to turn out "program" features. 

A minor director now, he made a series of romantic films which 
attempted to capture the time spirit. Sally of the Sanvdust (1925), a 
circus tale, was slow in a fast age, prewar in temper. That Royle Girl 
(1926), despite "clever touches," remained a Victorian melodrama. 
Sorrows of Satan (192 6- 1927), an obvious imitation of the day's 
outstanding sensation from Germany, Variety, emerged as a hack- 
neyed morality tale. The industry whispered that Griffith was 
"through." 

For two and a half years thereafter, Griffith made no films. What 
he was doing, what he was thinking, no one knew. All sorts of 
rumors circulated, but he did nothing. Then in 1928 he suddenly re- 
turned to United Artists— in which he still held stock— and once 
more resumed motion picture directing. Expectations of a briUiant 
comeback were put to an end after his production of Drums of Love 
(1928), based on the Paolo and Francesca legend; The Battle of the 
Sexes (1928-1929), a rehash of his 1913 film; and The Lady of the 
Pavements (1929), a romantic melodrama to which sound was 
added. 

Into his first all-talking film Griffith poured a great deal of effort. 
Choosing a story and a background he knew well, he filmed Abraham 
Lincoln (1930). As one of the earliest of the all-talking films, it was 
typically static and had no feeling for the movie medium. There were 
so many moments of absurd sentimentality— the death of Ann Rut- 
ledge and the pardon of the boy soldier, to mention two glaring in- 
stances—that the whole carried little weight. 

Griffith has made only one film since then: The Struggle (1931). 
Independently financed, a halfhearted effort, it was recalled from 
exhibition after a few showings— a sad finishing touch to Griffith's 
career. Sound had confirmed Hollywood's conviction that Griffith 
was an "old-timer." 

So fast has the motion picture world moved in thirty years that 
today Griffith is in the peculiar circumstance of being regarded as 
an "old master," although he is still alive. Notwithstanding all his 
great contributions and his early talent, he has unquestionably de- 
clined since the war. As soon as he was no longer moving forward, 
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he disintegrated as an artist. The profound fihn form of which he 
achieved mastery could not sustain or compensate for the superficial- 
ity of content and the commercial motives revealed in his postwar 
work. His romantic leanings, inbred prejudices, and moral inflexibil- 
ity, while serving him well in their day and age, at last became mill- 
stones around his neck. Of this misfortune he apparently was un- 
aware, since he became absorbed in high finance and the personal 
glories of success. The name of Grifiith, nevertheless, has come to 
signify American motion picture art; his contributions to it eiuiched 
its traditions and gave it vital momentum.* 

* D. W. Griffith died in Hollywood in July 1948.— d.t. 



Caligari 



by Siegfried Kracauer 



This is a chapter from Siegfried 
Kracauer^s stimulating book on the 
German film from ipi8 to 1(^33, 
From Caligari to Hider (Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, 
New Jersey, 1941). His central 
thesis— that it ivas unrest and the 
search for authority that led to the 
rise of Hitler— is exhaustively docu- 
mented. The essay below is an ac- 
count of the genesis of the famous 
German expressionist film. The 
Cabinet of Dr. CaligarL 



The Czech Hans Janowitz, one of the two authors of the film Das 
Cabinet des Dr. Caligctri {The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari), was brought 
up in Prague— that city where reality fuses with dreams, and dreams 
turn into visions of horror.^ One evening in October 191 3 this young 
poet was strolling through a fair at Hamburg, trying to find a girl 
whose beauty and manner had attracted him. The tents of the fair 
covered the Reeperbahn, known to any sailor as one of the 

1 The following episode, along with other data appearing in my pages on 
Caligari, is drawn from an interesting manuscript Mr. Hans Janowitz has 
written about the genesis of this film. I feel greatly indebted to him for having 
put his material at my disposal. I am thus in a position to base my interpretation 
of Caligari on the true inside story, up to now unknown. 
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world's chief pleasure spots. Nearby, on the Holstenwall, Lederer's 
gigantic Bismarck monument stood sentinel over the ships in the 
harbor. In search of the girl, Janowitz followed the fragile trail of 
a laugh which he thought hers into a dim park bordering the Hol- 
stenwall. The laugh, which apparently served to lure a young man, 
vanished somewhere in the shrubbery. When, a short time later, the 
young man departed, another shadow, hidden until then in the 
bushes, suddenly emerged and moved along— as if on the scent of 
that laugh. Passing this uncanny shadow, Janowitz caught a glimpse 
of him: he looked like an average bourgeois. Darkness reabsorbed the 
man and made further pursuit impossible. The following day big 
headlines in the local press announced: "Horrible sex crime on the 
Holstenwall! Young Gertrude . . . murdered." An obscure feeling 
that Gertrude might have been the girl of the fair impelled Janowitz 
to attend the victim's funeral. During the ceremony he suddenly had 
the sensation of discovering the murderer, who had not yet been 
captured. The man he suspected seemed to recognize him, too. It was 
the bourgeois— the shadow in the bushes. 

Carl Mayer, co-author with Janowitz of Caligari, was bom in the 
Austrian provincial capital of Graz, where his father, a weahhy 
businessman, would have prospered had he not been obsessed by the 
idea of becoming a "scientific" gambler. In the prime of life he sold 
his property, went, armed with an infallible "system," to Monte 
Carlo, and reappeared a few months later in Graz, broke. Under the 
stress of this catastrophe, the monomaniac father turned the sixteen- 
year-old Carl and his three younger brothers out into the street and 
finally committed suicide. A mere boy, Carl Mayer was responsible 
for the three children. While he toured through Austria, peddling 
barometers, singing in choirs and playing extras in peasant theaters, 
he became increasingly interested in the stage. There was no branch 
of theatrical production which he did not explore during those years 
of nomadic life— years full of experiences that were to be of immense 
use in his future career as a film poet. At the beginning of the war, 
the adolescent made his living by sketching Hindenburg portraits on 
post cards in Munich cafes. Later in the war, Janowitz reports, he 
had to undergo repeated examinations of his mental condition. Mayer 
seems to have been very embittered against the high-ranking military 
psychiatrist in charge of his case. 

The war was over. Janowitz, who from its outbreak had been an 
officer in an infantry regiment, returned as a convinced pacifist, 
animated by hatred of an authority which had sent millions of men 
to death. He felt that absolute authority was bad in itself. He settled 
in Berlin, met Carl Mayer there, and soon found out that this eccen- 
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trie young man, who had never before written a line, shared his 
revolutionary moods and views. Why not express them on the 
screen? Intoxicated with Wegener's films, Janowitz believed that this 
new medium might lend itself to powerful poetic revelations. As 
youth will, the two friends embarked on endless discussions that 
hovered around Janowitz' Holstenwall adventure as well as Mayer's 
mental duel with the psychiatrist. These stories seemed to evoke and 
supplement each other. After such discussions the pair would stroll 
through the night, irresistibly attracted by a dazzling and clamorous 
fair on Kantstrasse. It was a bright jungle, more hell than paradise, 
but a paradise to those who had exchanged the horror of war for 
the terror of want. One evening, Mayer dragged his companion to a 
side show by which he had been impressed. Under the title "Man 
and Machine" it presented a strong man who achieved miracles of 
strength in an apparent stupor. He acted as if he were hypnotized. 
The strangest thing was that he accompanied his feats with utterances 
which affected the spellbound spectators as pregnant forebodings. 

Any creative process approaches a moment when only one addi- 
tional experience is needed to integrate all elements into a whole. 
The mysterious figure of the strong man supplied such an experi- 
ence. On the night of this show the friends first visualized the origi- 
nal story of Caligari. They wrote the manuscript in the following 
six weeks. Defining the part each took in the work, Janowitz calls 
himself "the father who planted the seed" and Mayer "the mother 
who conceived and ripened it." At the end, one small problem arose: 
the authors were at a loss as to what to christen their main charac- 
ter, a psychiatrist shaped after Mayer's archenemy during the war. 
A rare volume, Unknown Letters of Stendhal, offered the solution. 
While Janowitz was skimming through this find of his, he hap- 
pened to notice that Stendhal, just come from the battlefield, met at 
La Scala in Milan an ofiicer named Caligari. The name clicked with 
both authors. 

Their story is located in a fictitious North German town near the 
Dutch border, significandy called Holstenwall. One day a fair 
moves into the town, with merry-go-rounds and side shows— among 
the latter that of Dr. Caligari, a weird, bespectacled man advertising 
the somnambulist Cesare. To procure a license, Caligari goes to the 
town hall, where he is treated haughtily by an arrogant official. Thc^ 
following morning this official is found murdered in his room, 
which does not prevent the townspeople from enjoying the fair's 
pleasures. Along with numerous onlookers, Francis and Alan— two 
students in love with Jane, a medical man's daughter— enter the tent 
of Dr. Caligari and watch Cesare slowly stepping out of an up- 
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right, coffinlike box. Caligari tells the thrilled audience that the som- 
nambulist will answer questions about the future. Alan, in an ex- 
cited state, asks how long he has to live. Cesare opens his mouth; he 
seons to be dominated by a terrific, hypnotic power emanating 
from his master. "Until dawn," he answers. At dawn Francis learns 
that his friend has been stabbed in exactly the same manner as the 
official. The student, suspicious of Caligari, persuades Jane's father 
to assist him in an investigation. With a search warrant the two 
force their way into the showman's wagon and demand that he end 
the trance of his medium. However, at this very moment they are 
called away to the police station to attend the examination of a crim- 
inal who has been caught in the act of killing a woman, and who 
now frantically denies that he is the pursued serial murderer. 

Francis continues spying on Caligari and, after nightfall, secretly 
peers through a window of the wagon. But while he imagines he 
sees Cesare lying in his box, Cesare in reality breaks into Jane's bed- 
room, lifts a dagger to pierce the sleeping girl, gazes at her, puts the 
dagger away and flees, with the screaming Jane in his arms, over 
roofs and roads. Chased by her father, he drops the girl, who is 
then escorted home, whereas the lonely kidnaper dies of exhaustion. 
As Jane, in flagrant contradiction of what Francis believes to be the 
truth, insists on having recognized Cesare, Francis approaches Cali- 
gari a second time to solve the torturing riddle. The two policemen 
in his company seize the coffinlike box, and Francis draws out of it 
—a dummy representing the somnambulist. Profiting by the investi- 
gators' carelessness, Caligari himself manages to escape. He seeks 
shelter in a lunatic asylum. The student follows him, calls on the 
director of the asylum to inquire about the fugitive, and recoils hor- 
ror-struck: the director and Caligari are one and the same person. 

The following night— the director has fallen asleep— Francis and 
three members of the medical staff whom he has initiated into the 
case search the director's office and discover material fully estab- 
lishing the guilt of this authority in psychiatric matters. Among a 
pile of books they find an old volume about a showman named Cali- 
gari who, in the eighteenth century, traveled through North Italy, 
hypnotized his medium Cesare into murdering sundry people, and, 
during Cesare's absence, substituted a wax figure to deceive the po- 
lice. The main exhibit is the director's clinical records; they evi- 
dence that he desired to verify the account of Caligari's hypnotic 
faculties, that his desire grew into an obsession, and that, when a 
somnambulist was entrusted to his care, he could not resist the temp- 
tation of repeating with him those terrible games. He had adopted 
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the identity of Caligari. To make him admit his crimes, Francis con- 
fronts the director with the corpse of his tool, the somnambulist. 
No sooner does the monster realize Cesare is dead than he begins to 
rave. Trained attendants put him into a strait jacket. 

This horror tale in the spirit of E. T. A. Hoffmann was an out- 
spoken revolutionary story. In it, as Janowitz indicates, he and Carl 
Mayer half intentionally stigmatized the omnipotence of a state au- 
thority manifesting itself in universal conscription and declarations 
of war. The German war government seemed to the authors the 
prototype of such voracious authority. Subjects of the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy, they were in a better position than most citizens 
of the Reich to penetrate the fatal tendencies inherent in the Ger- 
man system. The character of Caligari embodies these tendencies; 
he stands for an unlimited authority that idolizes power as such and, 
to satisfy its lust for domination, ruthlessly violates all human rights 
and values. Functioning as a mere instrument, Cesare is not so much 
a guilty murderer as Caligari's innocent victim. This is how the 
authors themselves understood him. According to the pacifist- 
minded Janowitz, they had created Cesare with the dim design of 
portraying the common man who, under the pressure of compulsory 
miUtary service, is drilled to kill and to be killed. The revolutionary 
meaning of the story reveals itself unmistakably at the end, with the 
disclosure of the psychiatrist as Caligari: reason overpowers unrea- 
sonable power, insane authority is symbolically abolished. Similar 
ideas were also being expressed on the contemporary stage, but the 
authors of Caligari transferred them to the screen without includ- 
ing any of those eulogies of the authority-freed "New Man" in 
which many expressionist plays indulged. 

A miracle occurred: Erich Pommer, chief executive of Decla-Bi- 
oscop, accepted this unusual, if not subversive, script. Was it a mira- 
cle? Since in those early postwar days the conviction prevailed that 
foreign markets could be conquered only by artistic achievements, 
the German film industry was of course anxious to experiment in 
the field of aesthetically qualified entertainment.^ Art assured ex- 
port, and export meant salvation. An ardent partisan of this doc- 
trine, Pommer had moreover an incomparable flair for cinematic 
values and popular demands. Regardless of whether he grasped the 
significance of the strange story Mayer and Janowitz submitted to 
hhn, he certainly sensed its timely atmosphere and interesting scenic 
potentialities. He was a born promoter who handled screen and 
business affairs with equal facility and, above all, excelled in stimu- 

2 Vincent, Histoire de VArt Cinematographique, p. 140. 
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lating the creative energies of directors and players. In 1923, Ufa 
was to make him chief of its entire production.^ His behind-the- 
scenes activities were to leave their imprint on the pre-Hitler screen. 

Pommer assigned Fritz Lang to direct Caligari, but in the middle 
of the preliminary discussions Lang was ordered to Hnish his serial 
The Spiders; the distributors of this film urged its completion.* 
Lang's successor was Dr. Robert Wiene. Since his father, a once 
famous Dresden actor, had become slightiy insane toward the end 
of his life, Wiene was not entirely unprepared to tackle the case of 
Dr. Caligari. He suggested, in complete harmony with what Lang 
had planned, an essential change of the original story— a change 
against which the two authors violently protested. But no one heeded 
them.' 

The original story was an account of real horrors; "Wlene's ver- 
sion transforms that account into a chimera concocted and narrated 
by the mentally deranged Francis. To effect this transformation the 
body of the original story is put into a framing story which intro- 
duces Francis as a madman. The film Caligari opens with the first 
of the two episodes composing the frame. Francis is shown sitting 
on a bench* in the park of the lunatic asylum, listening to the con- 
fused babble of a fellow sufferer. Moving slowly, like an apparition, 
a female inmate of the asylum passes by: it is Jane. Francis says to 
his companion, "What I have experienced with her is still stranger 
than what you have encountered. I will tell it to you."' Fade-out. 
Then a view of Holstenwall fades in, and the original story un- 
folds, ending, as has been seen, with the identification of Caligari. 
After a new fade-out the second and final episode of the framing 
story begins. Francis, having finished the narration, follows his com- 
panion back to the asylum, where he mingles with a crowd of ^ sad 
figures— among them Cesare, who absent-mindedly caresses a little 
flower. The director of the asylum, a mild and understanding-look- 
ing person, joins the crowd. Lost in the maze of his hallucinations, 
Francis takes the director for the nightmarish character he himself 
has created and accuses this imaginary fiend of being a dangerous 
madman. He screams, he fights the attendants in a frenzy. The scene 

* Jahrbuch der Fthninditstrie, 1922-23, pp. 35, 46. For an appraisal of Pommer, 
see Lejeune, Cinenuiy pp. 125-31. 

4 Information offered by Air. Lang. 

5 Extracted from Mr. Janowitz' manuscript. See also Vincent, Histoire de 
PArt Cmematographique, pp. 140, 143-44. 

®Film license, issued by Board of Censors, Berlin, 192 1 and 1925 (Musemn of 
Modem Art Library, clipping files) ; Film Society Programme, March 14, 1926. 
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is switched over to a sickroom, with the director putting on horn- 
rimmed spectacles which immediately change his appearance: it 
seems to be Caligari who examines the exhausted Francis. After this 
he removes his spectacles and, all mildness, tells his assistants that 
Francis believes him to be Caligari. Now that he understands the 
case of his patient, the director concludes, he will be able to heal 
him. With this cheerful message the audience is dismissed. 

Janowitz and Mayer knew why they raged against the framing 
story: it perverted, if not reversed, their intrinsic intentions. While 
the original story exposed the madness inherent in authority, 
Wiene's Caligari glorified authority and convicted its antagonist of 
madness. A revolutionary film was thus turned into a conformist 
one— following the much-used pattern of declaring some normal but 
troublesome individual insane and sending him to a lunatic asylum. 
This change undoubtedly resulted not so much from Wiene's per- 
sonal predilections as from his instinctive submission to the necessi- 
ties of the screen; films, at least commercial films, are forced to an- 
swer to mass desires. In its changed form Caligari was no longer a 
product expressing, at best, sentiments characteristic of the intelli- 
gentsia, but a film supposed equally to be in harmony with what 
die less educated felt and liked. 

If it holds true that during the postwar years most Germans ea- 
gerly tended to withdraw from a harsh outer world into the intan- 
gible realm of the soul, Wiene's version was certainly more con- 
sistent with their attitude than the original story; for, by putting 
the original into a box, this version faithfully mirrored the general 
retreat into a shell. In Caligari (and several other films of the time) 
the device of a framing story was not only an aesthetic form, but 
also had symbolic content. Significantly, Wiene avoided mutilating 
the original story itself. Even though Caligari had become a con- 
formist film, it preserved and emphasized this revolutionary story 
—as a madman's fantasy. Caligari's defeat now belonged among psy- 
chological experiences. In this way Wicne*s film docs suggest that 
during their retreat into themselves the Germans were stirred to 
reconsider their traditional belief in authority. Down to the bulk 
of Social Democratic workers they refrained from revolutionary 
action; yet at the same time a psychological revolution seems to 
have prepared itself in the depths of the collective soul. The film 
reflects this double aspect of German life by coupling a reality in 
which Caligari's authority triumphs with a hallucination in which 
the same authority is overthrown. There could be no better con- 
figuration of symbols for that uprising against the authoritarian dis- 
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positions which apparendy occurred under the cover of a behavior- 
rejecting uprising. 

Janowitz suggested that the settings for Caligari be designed by 
the painter and illustrator Alfred Kubin, who, a forerunner of the 
surrealists, made eerie phantoms invade harmless sceneries and 
visions of torture emerge from the subconcious. Wiene took to the 
idea of painted canvases, but preferred to Kubin three expressionist 
artists: Hermann Warm, Walter Rohrig and Walter Reimann. They 
were affiliated with the Berlin Sturm group, which, through Her- 
warth Walden's magazine Sturm, promoted expressionism in every 
field of art J 

Although expressionist painting and literature had evolved years 
before the war, they acquired a public only after 191 8. In this 
respect the case of Germany somewhat resembled that of Soviet 
Russia, where, during the short period of war communism, diverse 
currents of abstract art enjoyed a veritable heyday.^ To a revolu- 
tionized people expressionism seemed to combine the denial of bour- 
geois traditions with faith in man's power freely to shape society 
and nature. On account of such virtues it may have cast a spell over 
many Germans upset by the breakdown of their universe.® 

"Films must be drawings brought to life"; this was Hermann 
Warm's formula at the time that he and his two fellow designers 
were constructing the Caligari world.^^ In accordance with his 

''Mr. Janowitz' manuscript; Vincent, Histoire de VArt Cinematographiqtie, 
p. 144; Rotha, Film Till Now, p. 43. 
8 Kurtz, Expressionisinus, p. 6 1 . 

^ In Berlin, immediately after the war, Karl Heinz Martin staged two little 
dramas by Ernst Toller and Walter Hasenclever within expressionist settings. 
Cf. Kurtz, ibid.y p. 43; Vincent, Histoire de PArt Cininmographique, pp. 142- 
43; Schapiro, **Nature of Abstract Art," Marjast Quarterly y Jan.-March 1937, 
p. 97. 

10 Quotation from Kurtz, Expressionis?nus, p. 66. Warm's views, wliich im- 
plied a verdict on films as photographed reality, harmonized with those of 
Viking Eggeling, an abstract Swedish painter living in Germany. Having 
eliminated all objects from his canvases, Eggeling deemed it logical to involve 
the surviving geometrical compositions in rhythmic movements. He and his 
painter friend Hans Richter submitted this idea to Ufa, and Ufa, guided as 
ever by the maxim dut art is good business or, at least, good propaganda, 
enabled the two artists to go ahead with their experiments. The first abstract 
films appeared in 192 1. While Eggeling— he died in 1925— orchestrated spiral 
lines and comblike figures in a short he called Diagonal Symphony, Richter 
composed his Rhythm 21 of squares in black, gray and white. One year later, 
Walter Ruttmann, also a painter, joined in the trend with Opus I, which was 
a dynamic display of spots vaguely recalling X-ray photographs. As the titles 
reveal, the authors themselves considered their products a sort of opdcal 
music. It was a music that, whatever else it tried to impart, marked an utter 
wididrawal from the outer world. This esoteric avant-garde movement soon 
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beliefs, the canvases and draperies of Caligari abounded in com- 
plexes of jagged, sharp-pointed forms strongly reminiscent of 
Gothic patterns. Products of a style which by then had become 
almost a mannerism, these complexes suggested houses, walls, land- 
scapes. Except for a few slips or concessions— some backgrounds 
opposed the pictorial convention in too direct a manner, while 
others all but preserved them— the settings amounted to a perfect 
transformation of material objects into emotional ornaments. With 
its oblique chimneys on pell-mell roofs, its windows in the form of 
arrows or kites and its treelike arabesques that were threats rather 
than trees, Holstenwall resembled those visions of unheard-of cities 
which the painter Lionel Feininger evoked through his edgy, 
crystalline compositions.^^ In addition, the ornamental system in 
Caligari expanded through space, annulling its conventional aspect 
by means of painted shadows in disharmony with the lighting 
effects, and zigzag delineations designed to efface all rules of per- 
spective. Space now dwindled to a flat plane, now augmented its 

dimensions to become what one writer called a "stereoscopic 
universe."^2 

Lettering was introduced as an essential element of the settings— 
appropriately enough, considering the close relationship between 
lettering and drawing. In one scene the mad psychiatrist's desire to 

spread over other countries. From about 1924, such advanced French artists as 
Fernand Leger and Rene Clair made films which, less abstract than the German 
ones, showed an affinity for the formal beauty of machine parts, and molded 
all kinds of objects and motions into surrealistic dreams.— I feel indebted to 
Air. Hans Richter for having permitted me to use his unpublished majiuscript, 
**Avantgarde, History and Dates of die Only Independent Aitisdc Film Move- 
ment, 1921-1931.** See also Film Society Programme, Oct. 16, 1927; Kurtz, 
Expressionismiis, pp. 86, 94; Vincent, Histoire de I Art Cinematographique, 
pp. 159-61; Man Ray, "Answer to a Questionnaire," Film Art, No. 7, 1936, p. 9; 
Kraszna-KrausZy **Exbibition in Stuttgart, June 1929, and Its Effects," Close 
Up, Dec. 1929, pp. 461-62. 

11 Mr. Feininger wrote to me about his relation to Calii^ari on Sept. 13, 1944: 
"Thank you for your . . . letter of Sept. 8. But if there has been anything I 
never had a part in nor the slightest knowledge of at die time, it is die fihn 
Caligari, I have never even seen the film. ... I never met nor knew die artists 
you name [Warm, Rohrig and Reimann] who devised the settings. Some time 
about 191 1 I made, for my own edification, a series of drawings which I en- 
dded: 'Die Stade am Ende der Welt.' Some of these drawings were printed, 
some were exhibited. Later, after die birth of Caligari, I was frequendy asked 
whether I had had a hand in its devising. This is all I can tell you. . . ." 

12 Cited by Carter, The New Spirit, p. 250, from H. G. Scheffauer, The New 
Spirit in the German Arts.— Foi die Caligari dScor, see also Kurtz, Expression- 
ismus, p. 66; Rotha, Film Till Now, p. 46; Jahier, "42 Ans de Cinema," Le 
Role Intellectuel du Cinema, pp. 60-61; "The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari," Excep- 
tional Photoplays, March 192 1, p. 4; Amiguet, Cinema! Cinema!, p. 50. For 
the beginnings of Werner Krauss and Conrad Veidt, see Kalbus, Deutsche 
Fihnktmst, I, 28, 30, and Veidt, "Mein Leben," Ufa-Magazin, Jan. 14-20, 1927. 
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imitate Caligari materializes in jittery characters composing the 
words "I must become Caligari"— words that loom before his eyes 
on the road, in the clouds, in the treetops. The incorporation of 
human beings and their movements into the texture of these sur- 
roundings was tremendously difficult. Of all the players only the 
two protagonists seemed actually to be created by a draftsman's 
imagination. Werner Krauss as Caligari had the appearance of a 
phantom magician himself weaving the lines and shades through 
which he paced, and when Conrad Veidt's Cesare prowled along a 
wall, it was as if the wall had exuded him. The figure of an old 
dwarf and the crowd's antiquated costumes helped to remove the 
throng on the fair's tent street from reality and make it share the 
bizarre life of abstract forms. 

If Decla had chosen to leave the original story of Mayer and 
Janowitz as it was, these "drawings brought to life" would have 
told it perfectly. As expressionist abstractions they were animated 
by the same revolutionary spirit that impelled the two script-writers 
to accuse authority— the kind of authority revered in Germany— of 
inhuman excesses. However, Wiene's version disavowed this rev- 
olutionary meaning of expressionist staging, or, at least, put it, like 
the original story itself, in brackets. In the film Caligari expression- 
ism seems to be nothing more than the adequate translation of a 
madman's fantasy into pictorial terms. This was how many contem- 
porary German reviewers understood, and relished, the settings and 
gestures. One of the critics stated with self-assured ignorance, "The 
idea of rendering the notions of sick brains . . . ^ough expres- 
sionist pictures is not only well conceived but also well realized. 
Here this style has a right to exist, proves an outcome of solid 
logic."" 

In their triumph the Philistines overlooked one significant fact: 
Even though Caligari stigmatized the oblique chimneys as crazy, it 
never restored the perpendicular ones as die normal. Expressionist 
ornaments also overrun the film's concluding episode, in which, 
from the Philistines' viewpoint, perpendiculars should have been 
expected to characterize the revival of conventional reality. In 
consequence, the Caligari style was as far from depicting madness 
as it was from transmitting revolutionary messages. What function 
did it really assxmie? 

During the postwar years expressionism was frequently con- 
sidered a shaping of primitive sensations and experiences. Gerhart 
Hauptmann's brother Carl— a distinguished writer and poet with 



13 Review in * Uhr Abetidblatt, cited in Caligari-Heft, p. 8. 
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expressionist inclinations— adopted this definition and then asked 
how the spontaneous manifestations of a profoundly agitated soul 
might best be formulated. While modern language, he contended, is 
too perverted to serve this purpose, the film— or the bioscop, as he 
termed it— offers a unique opportunity to externalize the fermen- 
tation of inner life. Of course, he said, the bioscop must feature 
only those gestures of things and of human beings which are truly 
soulful.^* 

Carl Hauptmann^s views elucidate the expressionist style of Cali- 
gari. It had the function of characterizing the phenomena on the 

screen as phenomena of the soul— a function which overshadowed 
its revolutionary meaning. By making the film an outward projec- 
tion of psychological events, expressionist staging symbolized— 
much more strildngly than did the device of a framing story— that 
general retreat into a shell w hich occurred in postwar Germany. It 
is not accidental that, as long as this collective process was effective, 
odd gestures and settings in an expressionist or similar style marked 
many a conspicuous film. Variety, of 1925, showed the final traces 
of them. Owing to their stereotyped character, these settings and 
gestures were hke some familiar street sign— "Men at Work," for 
instance. Only here the lettering was different. The sign read, 
"Soul at Work." 

After a thorough propaganda campaign culminating in the puz- 
zHng poster, "You must become Caligari," Decla released the film 
in February 1920 in the Berlin Alarmorhaus.^^ Among the press 
reviews— they were unanimous in praising Caligari as the first work 
of art on the screen— that of Vorwarts, the leading Social Demo- 
cratic Party organ, distinguished itself by utter absurdity. It com- 
mented upon the film's final scene, in which the director of the 
asylum promises to heal Francis, with the words: "This film is also 
morally invulnerable inasmuch as it evokes sympathy for the men- 
tally diseased, and comprehension for the self-sacrificing activity of 
the psychiatrists and attendants. "^^ Instead of recognizing that 
Francis' attack against an odious authority harmonized with the 
party's own antiauthoritarian doctrine, Vorivarts preferred to pass 
off authority itself as a paragon of progressive virtues. It was always 
the same psychological mechanism: the rationalized middle-class 
propensities of the Social Democrats interfering with their rational 

14 Carl Hauptmann, "Film uiid Theater," Der Fibn von Aiorgen, p. 20. See also 
Alten, "Die Kunst in Deutschland," Ganymedy 1920, p. 146; Kurtz, Expression- 

isnms, p. 14. 

15 ]cihrbuch der Fihfiindustrie, 1922-23, p. 31. 

16 Quoted from Caligari-Heft, p. 23. 
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socialist designs. While the Germans were too close to Caligari to 
appraise its symptomatic value, the French realized that this fibn 
was more than just an exceptional film. They coined the term 
^'Caligarisme'^ and applied it to a postwar world seemingly all up- 
side down; which, at any rate, proves that they sensed the film's 
bearing on the structure of society. The New York premiere of 
Caligari, in April 192 1, firmly established its world fame. But apart 
from giving rise to stray imitations and serving as a yardstick for 
artistic endeavors, this "most widely discussed film of the time" 
never seriously influenced the course of the American or French 
cinema.^^ It stood out lonely, like a monolith. 

Caligari shows the "Soul at Work." On what adventures does 
the revolutionized soul embark? The narrative and pictorial elements 
of the film gravitate toward two opposite poles. One can be labeled 
"Authority," or, more explicitiy, "Tyranny." The theme of tyr- 
anny, with which the authors were obsessed, pervades the screen 
from beginning to end. Swivel chairs of enormous height symbolize 
the superiority of the city ofiicials turning on them, and, similarly, 
the gigantic back of the chair in Alan's attic testifies to the invisible 
presence of powers that have their grip on him. Staircases reinforce 
the effect of the furniture: numerous steps ascend to police head- 
quarters, and in the lunatic asylum itself no less than three parallel 
flights of stairs are called upon to mark Dr. Caligari's position at 
the top of the hierarchy. That the film succeeds in picturing him 
as a tyrant figure of the stamp of Homunculus and Lubitsch's Henry 
Mil is substantiated by a most illuminating statement in Joseph 
Freeman's novel, Never Call Retreat. Its hero, a Viennese professor 
of history, tells of his life in a German concentration camp where, 
after being tortured, he is thrown into a cell: 

Lying alone in that cell, I thought of Dr. Caligari; then, without 
transition, of the Emperor Valentinian, master of the Roman world, who 
took great delight in imposing the death sentence for slight or imaginary 
ofi^enses. This Caesar's favorite expressions were: "Strike off his head!" 
—"Burn him alive!"— "Let him be beaten with clubs till he expires!" I 
thought \vhat a genuine twentieth-century ruler the emperor was, and 
promptly fell asleep.^^ 

This dreamlike reasoning penetrates Dr. Caligari to the core by 
conceiving him as a counterpart of Valentinian and a premonition of 

^"^ Quotation from Jacobs, American Filvtf p. 303; see also pp. 304-5. 
1* Freeman, Never Call Retreatj p. 528. 
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Hider. Caligari is a very specific premonition in the sense that he 
uses hypnotic power to force his will upon his tool— a technique 
foreshadowing, in content and purpose, that manipulation of the 
soul which Hider was the first to practice on a gigantic scale. Even 
though, at the time of Caligari, the motif of the masterful hypno- 
tizer was not unknown on the screen— it played a prominent role 
in the American film Trilby ^ shown in Berlin during the war— noth- 
ing in their environment invited the two audiors to feature it.^* 
They must have been driven by one of those dark impulses which, 
stemming from the slowly moving foundations of a people's life, 
sometimes engender true visions. 

One should expect the pole opposing that of tyranny to be die 
pole of freedom; for it was doubtless their love of freedom which 
made Janowitz and Mayer disclose the nature of tyranny. Now this 
counterpole is the rallying point of elements pertaining to the fair— 
the fair with its rows of tents, its confused crowds besieging them, 
and its diversity of thrilling amusements. Here Francis and Alan 
join the swarm of onlookers; here, on die scene of his triumphs. 
Dr. Caligari is finally trapped. In their attempts to define the charac- 
ter of a fair, literary sources repeatedly evoke the memory of Babel 
and Babylon alike. A seventeenth-century pamphlet describes the 
noise typical of a fair as "such a distracted noise that you would 
think Babel not comparable to it," and, almost two hundred years 
later, a young English poet feels enthusiastic about "that Babylon 
of booths— the Fair."2o The manner in which such Biblical images 
insert themselves unmistakably characterizes the fair as an enclave 
of anarchy in the sphere of entertainment. This accounts for its 
eternal attractiveness. People of all classes and ages enjoy losing 
themselves in a wilderness of glaring colors and shrill sounds, which 
is populated with monsters and abounding in bodily sensations— 
from violent shocks to tastes of incredible sweetness. For adults it 
is a regression into childhood days, in which games and serious 
affairs are identical, real and imagined things mingle, and anarchical 
desires aimlessly test infinite possibilities. By means of this regression 
the adult escapes a civilization which tends to overgrow and starve 
out the chaos of instincts— escapes it to restore that chaos upon 
which civilization nevertheless rests. The fair is not freedom, but 
anarchy entailing chaos. 

Significantly, most fair scenes in Caligari open with a small iris-in 
exhibiting an organ-grinder whose arm constandy rotates, and, be- 
hind him, the top of a merry-go-round which never ceases its cir- 

1^ Kalbus, Deutsche Filmkunst, I, 95. 

20 McKechnie, Popular Entertainments, pp. 33, 47. 
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cular movement.^^ The circle here becomes a symbol of chaos. 
While freedom resembles a river, chaos resembles a whirlpool. 
Forgetful of self, one may plunge into chaos; one cannot move on 
in it. That the two authors selected a fair with its liberties as contrast 
to the oppressions of Caligari betrays the flaw in their revolution- 
ary aspirations. Much as they longed for freedom, th^ were appar- 
ently incapable of imagining its contours. There is something Bo- 
hemian in their conception; it seems the product of naive idealism 
rather than true insight. But it might be said that the fair faithfully 
reflected the chaotic condition of postwar Germany. 

Whether intentionally or not, Caligari exposes the soul wavering 
between tyranny and chaos, and facing a desperate situation; any 
escape from tyranny seems to throw it into a state of utter confu- 
sion. Quite logically, the film spreads an all-pervading atmosphere 
of horror. Like the Nazi world, that of Caligari overflow s with sin- 
ister portents, acts of terror and outbursts of panic. The equation 
of horror and hopelessness comes to a climax in the final episode, 
which pretends to re-establish normal life. Except for the ambig- 
uous figure of the director and the shadowy members of his staff, 
normality realizes itself through the crowd of insane moving in 
their bizarre surroundings. The normal as a madhouse: frustration 
could not be pictured more finally. And in this film, as well as in 
Homunculus, is unleashed a strong sadism and an appetite for de- 
struction. The reappearance of these traits on the screen once more 
testifies to their prominence in the German collective souL 

Technical peculiarities betray peculiarities of meaning. In Cali- 
gari methods begin to assert themselves which belong among the 
special properties of German film technique. Caligari initiates a long 
procession of 100 per cent studio-made films. Whereas, for instance, 
the Swedes at that time went to great pains to capture the actual 
appearance of a snowstorm or a wood, the German directors, at 
least until 1924, were so infatuated with indoor effects that they 
built up whole landscapes within the studio walls. They preferred 
the command of an artificial universe to dependence upon a hap- 
hazard outer world. Their wididrawal into the studio was part of 
the general retreat into a shell. Once the Germans had determined 
to seek shelter within the soul, they could not well allow the screen 
to explore that very reality which they abandoned. This explains 

21 Rotha, Film Till Now, p. 285. For the role of fairs in films, see E. W. and 
M. M. Robson, The Film Answers Back, pp. 196-97.— An iris-in is a technical 
term for opening up the scene from a small circle of light in a dark screen until 
tlie 'vhxAt frame is revealed. 
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the conspicuous role of architecture after Caligari—z role that has 
struck many an observer. "It is of the utmost importance," Paul 
Rotha remarks in a survey of the postwar period, "to grasp the 
significant part played by the architect in the development of the 

German cinema."^^ How could it be otherwise? The architect's 
facades and rooms were not merely backgrounds, but hieroglyphs. 
They expressed the structure of the soul in terms of space. 

Caligari also mobilizes light. It is a lighting device which enables 
the spectators to watch the murder of Alan without seeing it; what 
they see, on the wall of the student's attic, is the shadow of Cesare 
stabbing that of Alan. Such devices developed into a specialty of 
the German studios. Jean Cassou credits the Germans with having 
invented a "laboratory-made fairy illumination,"^^ and Harry Alan 
Potamkin considers the handling of the Hght in the German film 
its "major contribution to the cinema."^* This emphasis upon light 
can be traced to an experiment Max Reinhardt made on the stage 
shortly before Caligari. In his mise-en-scene of Sorge's prewar drama 
The Beggar (Der Bettler)— one of the earliest and most vigorous 
manifestations of expressionism— he substituted for normal settings 
imaginary ones created by means of lighting effects.^'^ Reinhardt 
doubtless introduced these effects to be true to the drama's style. 
The analogy to the films of the postwar period is obvious: it was 
their expressionist nature which impelled many a German director 
of photography to breed shadows as rampant as weeds and asso- 
ciate ethereal phantoms with strangely lit arabesques or faces. These 
efforts were designed to bathe all scenery in an unearthly illumi- 
nation marking it as scenery of the soul. "Light has breathed soul 
into the expressionist films," Rudolph Kurtz states in his book on 
the expressionist cinema.^^ Exactly the reverse holds true: in those 
films the soul was the virtual source of the light. The task of 
switching on this inner illumination was somewhat facilitated by 
po\\'erful romantic traditions. 

The attempt made in Caligari to co-ordinate settings, players, 
lighting and action is symptomatic of the sense of structural organ- 
ization which, from this film on, manifests itself on the German 
screen. Rotha coins the term "studio constructivism" to charac- 

22 Rotha, Film Till Now, p. i8o. Cf. Potamkin, "Kino and Lichtspiel," Close 

Up, Nov. 1929, p. 387. 

23 Cited in Leprohon, "Le Cinema Allemand," Le Rouge et le Noity July 
1928, p. 135. 

2* Potamkin, "The Rise and Fall of the German Film," Cinema^ April 1930, 
p. 24. 

25 Kurtz, Expressionismus, p. 59. 

26 Ibid., p. 60. 
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terize "that curious air of completeness, of finality, that surrounds 
each product of the German studios.'*^ But organizational com- 
pleteness can be achieved only if the material to be organized does 
not object to it. (The ability of the Germans to organize them- 
selves owes much to their longing for submission.) Since reality is 
essentially incalculable and therefore demands to be observed radier 
than commanded, realism on the screen and total organization 
exclude each other. Through their "studio constructivism" no less 
than their lighting the German films revealed that they dealt with 
unreal events displayed in a sphere basically controllable.^ 

In the course of a visit to Paris about six years after the premiere 
of Caligari, Janowitz called on Count £tienne de Beaumont in 
his old city residence, where he lived among Louis Seize furniture 
and Picassos. The Count voiced his admiration of Caligari, terming 
it "as fascinating and abstruse as the German souL'* He continued, 
"Now the time has come for the German soul to speak, monsieur. 
The French soul spoke more than a century ago, in the Revolution, 
and you have been mute. . . . Now we are waiting for what you 
have to impart to us, to the world."** 

The Count did not have long to wait. 

27 Rotha, Film Till NoWy pp. 107-8. Cf. Potamkin, "Kino and Lichcspiel," Close 
Up, Nov. 1929, p. 388, and "The Rise and Fall of die Gennan FUm " Cine?na, 
April 1930, p. 24. 

28 Film connoisseurs have repeatedly criticized Caligari for being a stage 
imitation. This aspect of the film partly results from its genuinely theatrical 
action. It is action of a well-constructed dramatic conflict in stationary surround- 
ings—action which does not depend upon screen representation for significance. 
Like Caligari, all "indoor" films of the postwar period showed affinity for the 
stage in that they favored inner-life dramas at the expense of conflicts involv- 
ing outer reality. However, this did not necessarily prevent them from growing 
into true films. When, in the wake of Caligari, film technique steadily pro- 
gressed, the psychological screen dramas increasingly exhibited an imagery 
that elaborated the significance of their action. CaligarPs theatrical affinity was 
also due to technical backwardness. An immovable camera focused upon the 
painted decor; no cutting device added a meaning of its own to that of the 
pictures. One should, of course, not forget the reciprocal influence Caligari 
and kindred films exerted, for their part, on the German stage. Stimulated 
by the use they made of the iris-in, stage lighting took to singling out a lone 
player, or some important sector of the scene. Cf. Barry, Program Notes, 
Series III, Program i; Gregor, Zeitaher des Fihns, pp. 134, 144-45; Rotha, i^i/iff 
Till Now, p. 275; Vincent, Histoire de I' Art Cinematographiquef p. 139. 

^ From Janowitz' manuscript. 
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The genius of Charlie Chaplin has 
resulted in a vast literature on the 
subject. HuTidreds of articles and 
scores of books and ?nonographs 
have been uoritten on his achieve- 
ments. He is one of the very few 
movie figures to transcend his 
metier and become a global per- 
sonality. The following selection is 
taken from The Great God Pan 
{Hermitage House y New York, 
t9S2), a book on Chaplin by Rob- 
ert Payne. There are several other 
books on Chaplin ivorth reading— 
notably those by Louis Delluc, 
R. J. Minney, Theodore Huff and 
Parker Tyler. 

We live in ridiculous and desperate times; we are catching up 
with the Keystone comedies. We know that world only too well. 
The incompetent flat-footed cops, the mad bank presidents, the 
thugs in the alleyway, the piecrusts which are disguised sticks of 
dynamite, the perpetual vision of peace in a world where every 
stone marks a hidden detonator and every road leads nowhere, all 
these we know because they are part of the world we now travel 
in. We travel blind, sustained by the hope that the blindness may 
miraculously fall from our eyes, and we do our best to remain 
deadpan in spite of the possibility that our cities and all the people 
in them and all the works of art may be instantaneously transformed 
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in a rainbow-colored cloud.. There was something prophetic in 
Mack Sennett's world, that world which Charlie explored with the 
utmost abandon. There was a time not long ago when we laughed 
at the television face in the factory, at the mechanical feeders and 
the cogwheels that forgot which way they were going. We do 
not laugh so much now. Today the thugs are waiting down the al- 
leyway, and the cops overwhelm us always, and sooner than we 
think we may be living in flophouses or wandering down uninvit- 
ing empty roads. The world is bleak and cold, with the wind 
coming dirough the worn rafters. In this dilemma, where do we 
stand? 

We may, of course, take our consolations where we can. We 
pay our income tax regularly and read the books on child psy- 
chology; it is up to God and society to protect us. It is pleasant to 
repose in the justice of our cause, but it is no longer sufficient. We 
live in desperate times. We have no real assurance of victory. We 
blunder, and do not know where we are going. The roads ahead 
are blacker than they have ever been. In this extremity the only 
certain weapon is defiance, the purely human and instinctive cour- 
age to go on, whatever the cost, however many bodies we stumble 
on. Like the hanged highwayman who kicks off his shoes in a 
final gesture of invincibility, we may find that the only final con- 
solation lies in our determination to go on dancing to the end. 

Charlie, who represents to such an extraordinary degree the 
whole human race caught in its habitual rattrap, does kick off his 
shoes, and we are abundantly convinced of the vahdity of his ges- 
ture of invincibiUty. But the matter is not so simple. The joyful 
contempt he flings at the face of his enemies has many origins. It 
is partly pure braggadocio. There is warmth in it, and extreme 
cold. There is a sense of human dignity and a splendid nonchalance. 
He will whistle to himself and take pleasure in the sudden panic- 
stricken look on the face of his conquerors when they see he is 
unconquerable. All his Hfe Charlie has lived on the edge of things, 
as today we live on the edge of things, but he has behaved with 
decorum— the decorum is only too plainly underscored— and when 
the last moment arrives he has no regrets, because he has a clear 
conscience. (He has stolen occasionally, but to steal food when 
one is hungry is, as St. Ambrose observed long ago, one of those 
sins which are immediately pardoned in heaven). Indeed, far more 
than Sir Galahad, he represents the heroic figure of the man who 
remains pure and undeflled, and he is all the more credible because 
he is reduced to a human scale. And since human heroism consists 
in the refusal, even the absolute rejection, of all those things which 
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tend to degrade the human splendor, Charlie emerges as the knight- 
errant of the back streets, the knight of faith, the devout tightrope 
walker who, simply by maintaining his balance on the tightrope, 
holds the circus tent and everyone in it from falling into a bottom- 
less abyss, and he can only do this out of his sense of impudent 
defiance— that complex defiance which, as we have seen, derives 
from so many different sources. He is a master of defiance, but 
some times when the highwayman kicks off his shoes he will imi- 
tate defiance by accident— there must be many times when what 
seemed to be defiance was no more than the nervous spasms of the 
trembling bones. 

Kierkegaard has spoken at great length of the knight of the faith, 
the simple person who arrived at faith without difficulty, without 
ever having to cross the abysses, the man with no chink in his ar- 
mor, the most enviable of the saints. It occurred to Kierkegaard 
that the knights of faith were subtly disguised. The great prelates 
who attained to holiness by the use of hair shirts and midnight 
flagellations, the philosophers who pushed thought to the very end 
of thought, the nuns who sacrificed themselves— yes, they possessed 
an admirable holiness, and it would be folly to dispute their love 
of God. But did God love them? It seemed to Kierkegaard that God 
loved most of all the tobacconist at the corner, the man who puffed 
at his pipe and had a little joke for his customers and took his fam- 
ily along the shore every Sunday afternoon. In such a man it might 
be possible to find a faith so final that it put the faith of the nuns 
and the theologians to shame. Something of the same thought must 
have passed through the mind of Flaubert when, seeing some peas- 
ants in the evening gathered at table, he said, "Z/j- sont dajis le vrai." 
The man who had spent his hfe in a titanic struggle with art, pro- 
ducing it little by little, chipping it from his breastbone, came to 
see at the end of his days that art flowered naturally round the 
peasants' table, so naturally that they were hardly aware of its pres- 
ence and took its existence for granted. 

In all this Charlie has his place, and there is nothing at all fanci- 
ful in seeing him as one of those rare archetypal figures like Don 
Juan, Pierrot and Faust, who arise unexpectedly and flower and take 
on the colors of their time, and inevitably there will be more Char- 
lies later. Faust, passing through the hands of Marlowe, Goethe 
and a hundred others, demonstrated the human spirit's hunger for 
experience and power at periods when that hunger was keenest. 
Don Juan emerged from the hands of Father Gabriel Tellez, 
the dramatist Tirso de Molina, already a rounded figure, though 
he was to acquire a forest of cock's feathers in the year to come, 
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and he was bom anew, with a fierce aplomb and a studied indif- 
ference to harm, in the hands of the obscure Da Ponte. As for Pier- 
rot, he had, lived through a hundred lives before he was blessed 
with maturity from the hands of Deburau; and like Don Juan, who 
descended from the figure of Larva in the Jesuit tragedies and even 
beyond, he had a respectable ancestry. Don Juan demonstrated the 
human spirit's appetite for the conquest of women, but of Pierrot a 
more subtle claim must be made: He represented an awareness of 
pity, the knowledge that failure is important and often desired, and 
that out of failure arise the most triumphant conquests. Pierrot par- 
takes of the glory of Don Juan, for all men in a sense fail to accom- 
plish the one thing they most desire, which is to possess a woman, 
and Don Juan fails more tragically than most. 

The dancing figure of Charlie represents a human and more prac- 
tical quest. He has no desire for conquests. His desire is for freedom 
in a trammeled world. He is the virgin spirit of liberty who refuses 
to be oppressed, refuses to talk in mock profundities, refuses to 
concern himself with the origin of the imivcrsc or with anything 
except the practical things of the moment, Vhomme moyen sensuel 
raised to the pitch of perfection, desiring above all that the world 
should provide him with sleep, rest, food and amusement, bewil- 
dered by machines, and still more bewildered by himself, by the 
fact that a man is a man. He is the least dangerous of the great 
archetypes, the most human, the most incorrigibly concerned with 
things as they are. His characteristics are a terrible enthusiasm and 
an odd mania for laughing at the world's incongruities, and in his 
own capricious way he is determined, like Cinderella, that the last 
should be first, but he goes further, for with the crook of his bam- 
boo cane or a jab in the eye he ensures that the guilty are con- 
demned. And since he is nothing more than the great god Pan re- 
duced to human size and wearing a human dress, there is no reason 
why we should be surprised to find him among the archetypes, and 
of all the archetypes he is the one whose emergence is fraught with 
most consequence, for he is the only one who is not evil. 

Faust's sin, like the sin of Don Juan, was one of blazing spiritual 
pride. They knew no Umits to their power. They were determined 
upon rebellion and presumption, on the breaching of divine law; 
and in the popular imagination they were always conceived in the 
glare of infernal fires. They were dark spirits, with the look of 
demonic majesty on their faces, cruel, merciless and terribly real, 
so that people recognized themselves in the fiame-lit characters. 
They were cruel not in order to be kind or because they saw virtue 
in cruelty for cruelty's sake, but because they regarded other people 
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as in their way; they must destroy others to achieve their victory, 
and every virgin and every honorable man was their legitimate prey. 
But Charlie is no hunter, desires no prey, is in quest of no El Dora- 
dos, and he remains a great personage because he transcends life 
and the limitations of ordinary life by his infinite resource in dealing 
with life as it is lived. In this sense he is a far more heroic figure 
than Faust, who merely transacts a legal document with Meph- 
istopheles, or Don Juan, who goes out of his way to erect barriers 
between himself and the women he inconveniently desires; for he 
lives in the real world, liis enemies real enemies, his blunders real 
blunders from which he can extricate himself only by real and 
human acts. He is no Don Quixote wandering in a land of dreams. 
He desires the princess, and he knows that she is already married to 
her prince, and therefore he must go on his way. No windmills fall 
before him. He has a gypsy's love for simple things, the open road, 
flowers, the flesh of women, a good me?.l, and all the excitements 
of incongruity and irony. It is odd that it has been rarely recorded 
of him that he is essentially a moral figure, and that he came to birth 
in an age when morality was in decline and he could have come to 
birth only in such an age. What is even more astonishing is that the 
author of this prodigious archetype has been so bitterly attacked. 

The failure of the public to recognize the validity and delicacy 
of Monsieur Verdoux springs from many causes; not the least of 
them was the blunting of our sensibilities by the war. Charlie was 
playing dangerously in the shadow of total annihilation, that shadow 
which we fear above all things; even in that shadow he dared to 
laugh, and not only because he was himself wearing the faintly sin- 
ister disguise of someone who pretends to be the agent of annihila- 
tion. Refusing to face such a shadow, we become a little Hke the 
resourceful Countess Aur61ie who, living in her underground cellar, 
habitually read Le Gaulois of March 22, 1903, because this was the 
best issue the editors ever published, though she added that it was 
alwa3rs a shock to see in the columns reserved for the lists of the 
dead the name of a close acquaintance who seemed to die every 
morning. When Monsieur Verdoux appeared we were stiU Uving in 
the past. "Who wants to have imaginary people staring at us, espe- 
cially strangers?" says one of the other characters in Giraudoux's 
wonderful play, and something very similar must have been said by 
the people who saw Monsieur Verdoux and went away disgusted. 
If they had looked a little closer they would have noticed that the 
imaginary person was no stranger, but someone who lived far too 
close to their hearts for comfort. 

It had been like that from the very beginning: Charlie had leaped 
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out of space to find his home in the human heart. The man who 
acted the part, and who was terror-stricken by the creation of his 
imagination, was a prodigious actor who acted with his whole body, 
limbs and torso, but it was CharHe rather than ChapHn who gave 
back to the soul its earthly covering of body. In time Chaplin will 
be forgotten, but Charlie will remain. He will have a place in the 
cosmography of the imagination 'which every generation maps 
afresh, but in every thousand years only a few new legends arc 
permitted to enter. He will live in the world inhabited by Alexander 
the Great, Napoleon and the Borgias, with Robin Hood, King Ar- 
thur and the Wandering Jew as his companions; Punch, Pierrot and 
Harlequin will be his accomplices in mischief, and somewhere to the 
north of his favor there will be Faustus and Don Juan, wearing their 
legendary masks, striking their legendary attitudes, and like them 
he will disappear out of history into masquerade. Don Quixote lives 
there, and so does Ulysses. In this world, where Nausicaa is forever 
playing ball by the seashore and Falstaff is forever quaffing his 
flagons of rude ale, Charlie's place is assured. It is even possible that 
his place is at the very center of the fabulous island, since of all the 
heroes he is most like ourselves once we have removed our false 
beards, ear trumpets and magnifying spectacles and show ourselves 
more naked than we care to be. The formula for Charlie was potent. 
The elements have been so mixed in him that the recreative activities 
of latter-day actors will hardly be able to change him. For all the 
foreseeable future he will walk down the brightly Ht roads of the 
mind, swinging his cane and dexterously picking up cigarette butts, 
flaunting his absurdly human dignity in the face of the world's im- 
portunity, a pirate naihng his flag to the mast, but instead of crossed 
bones and a skull the flag shows a pair of battered boots and a pol- 
ished derby, those signs of our human dignity and waywardness. 

Charlie was not, of course, the only clown to show an apprecia- 
tion of human dignity and thereby launch himself into eternity. In 
our own age at least one other has appeared. Raimu, with his equa- 
torial waistline, his buttony mustache and his foolscap of knitted 
wool, had some of Falstaff^'s fervor and Falstaff's inability to recog- 
nize the harshness of the world, even though he complained about 
it. He takes his pleasure where lie can. He, too, covers the soul with 
flesh, and he knows Charlie's trick of claiming a place in both 
worlds, the world of bouillabaisse and Proven9al women and the 
timeless world of contemplation. In The Baker's Wife Rainiu is the 
proud possessor of a young and pneumatic wife. He is the friend of 
everyone in the village, and he even has a good word to say for an 
exasperating and long-necked priest, who is a model of the young 
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cure who is determined to change the ways of the village. He is a 
baker and therefore possesses a sacramental function in the village, 
but the baker's wife is a jade who runs away with a handsome farm 
hand. The villagers attempt to comfort Raimu, and while comfort- 
ing him they get drunk, and when in their drunkenness they bring 
him a pair of antlers, he refuses to accept their mockery. He refuses 
indeed to understand them. Why have they come? What are these 
antlers in comparison with what he has lost; and so he falls to bed, 
dreaming of his wife, patting and smoothing down the bedclothes 
where he expects her to be, and then jumping up in the middle of 
the night to hurl imprecations on a world so unjust that it removes 
from him his chief source of felicity. Even when he attempts to 
commit suicide, he is responsible only to himself, for no one else 
must suffer. The antlers, the drunken friends have nothing to do 
with his death. The act of suicide is no more than a bewildered 
recognition of the tumult in his own soul, a gesture of despair 
wrung from his heart rather than from their deeds. But in the 
middle of this nightmare he remembers the bread, and with a stead- 
fast air of dignity he wanders from the bedroom to the bakery. 
There, at a slower pace and without the staccato rhythm which 
Charlie has made peculiarly his own, we are aware that we are in 
the presence of the same theme which runs providentially through 
The Biwk, The Kid, City Lights, and half the intervening films. It 
is odd that in none of Chaplin's films except A Woman of Paris is 
there an unfaithful wife, for in the history of Charlie infidelity 
clearly has a place. An unfaithful wife is promised in Limelighty 
and this is perhaps as it should be, for only at the very end can 
Charlie be expected to reveal all his secrets. 

Raimu and Chaplin share the eminence. Fernandel with his charm- 
ing leer and his horse face belongs to carnival; it is a face copied 
from the painted ten-foot dolls. The Marx brothers possessed an 
anarchic fire until the seeds of Brooklyn respectability addled thcni. 
W. C. Fields was wholly given over to anarchic fire, but the fire 
alone is hardly sufficient. Donald Duck, the one great creation of 
the Disney studios, died of the weariness of repeating a single bark- 
ing cackle, but he was majestic while he lasted, and in Elysium he 
follows on Charlie's heels. Close to the eminence are Ben Turpin, 
Slim Summerville, Flarry Langdon and Buster Keaton, and Roscoe 
Arbuckle is not far behind. The great deadpan faces of the Keystone 
and Roach comedies were wonderful evocations of American leg- 
end, the stone faces springing out of the folklore of the tramps, the 
bums and the L W. W. They came from the same cradle which 
produced the man so lean that he cast no shadow; six rattlesnakes 
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Struck at him once, and every one missed him. Charlie was not dead- 
pan, though he would sometimes with great effort suggest that he 
could be. As for Chaplin, who can clown as well as Charlie, he is, 
as Mack Sennett has said repeatedly, "simply the greatest actor who 
has ever lived," but this is probably the least important fact about 
him. 

As he grows older, reflecting on the impermanence of fame and 
the permanence of legends, Chaplin has not lost his love of clown- 
ing. The great clown tends to be lost in the greater Charlie. It is 
probably a pity. There are times when Chaplin at his eternal game 
of mimicry could hoot Charlie off the stage; and there is as much 
magic about the man as in the character he invented. Charlie was an 
accident— we remember Mack Swain's mustache and Roscoe Ar- 
buckle's trousers. What if they had not been there? There are a 
hundred comic characters which Chaplin could have played, if he 
had ever allowed himself to dwell for more than a few moments on 
the imps which crowd in his brain. I have seen him do things which 
I thought only Indian fakirs could do. His deep-blue smoky eyes 
can change color. In a moment his splendidly arched brow can be- 
come low and mean. His face and neck can swell out until he 
resembles to perfection the latest news photograph of Winston 
Churchill, or he can suck in his cheeks until he resembles some poor 
devil in a prison camp, and by some unwarranted process of magic 
he can speak the very words they would utter. He still enters a room 
so superbly quiet that you hardly notice he is there, and there is 
nothing about him in the least like Charlie. As in his youth he re- 
sembled Keats, so in age he bears (in the rare moments when his 
face is in repose) an astonishing resemblance to the elder Yeats, 
with a great mane of white hair, the face bronzed, the lips pursed, 
the hands at rest; and just as he enters quietly, so he can disappear 
as quietly— gone like a flash, leaving the air quiVering behind him. 

I have seen him many times, and it was always the same— the odd 
quietness, and the curious passion for disappearing, so that he gives 
at times the appearance of a man who desires to watch, and only to 
watch. He is not tall, but he gives the impression of tallness. He 
still talks with the faintest of Cockney accents, but the mellowness 
of southern American accents— where did he learn them?— is also 
there, a professor's voice, or a scholar's, the voice of a man who is 
accustomed to live alone, and is surprised to hear himself speaking. 
You are not conscious of his clothes; you are conscious only of that 
head, glowing in the sun, a head which grows stronger and more 
leonine as the years pass, so that you wonder how it was ever pos- 
sible that a man who looks hke a president of a vast company or a 
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poet should be remembered as the little chalk-white tramp with the 
long boots and the waving cane, running madly in the face of au- 
thority, as a moth runs at a candle flame. 

But when the mood takes him another Chaplin appears who is 
infinitely remote from the presiding genius of United Artists. Chap- 
lin the clown has all of Beckmann's powers. He comes into the room 
unobserved and unannounced, very casually, with that curious 
power of self-effacement, and then suddenly, no one knows how it 
begins, he is the center of the stage. He begins to gesture. He tells 
a story. It may be a story about a fishing trip to Santa Barbara or 
Catalina Island, but the story becomes something else— it becomes 
pure comedy. With gestures Chaplin outlines the fish, the line, the 
ship, the watching sea gulls, the way the line is thrown, the way the 
fish with greedy eyes runs scampering after the bait. You ate no 
longer conscious of the presence of Chaplin, but of the roar of the 
sea, the desperate struggles of the fish, the creaking of the ship's 
timbers. The fight goes on. The fish butts the boat, the fisherman 
falls overboard, and now the fish has become as large as Leviathan. 
The tremendous battle is waged in the room, and you are convulsed 
and helpless with laughter, and at the moment when you can bear 
the sight of the comic battle no longer, he introduces another fish 
which comes to the rescue of the first, and then the ship springs a 
leak, and then crowds of small fishing boats come out of nowhere, 
and somewhere in the sea he is struggling in mortal combat with 
Leviathan, and there is no end to it, for always at the moment when 
you think the story is coming to its conclusion Chaplin has intro- 
duced from nowhere some miraculous element, some new and out- 
rageous adventure which must be followed to its conclusion, but 
there is no conclusion, and it is only when you are sick with laugh- 
ing and crying that he will pause long enough to let you breathe 
again. Give him a lace handkerchief; he will become an old dow- 
ager, a senorita, a Russian noblewoman congratulating Chaliapin on 
his voice, the lace handkerchief becoming a fichu, a mantilla, the 
little square of silk in. which the Russian noblewoman drowns her 
sobs. In the end, of course, with something of Charlie's nonchalance, 
he may wipe his nose very brusquely with the handkerchief, and so 
put an end to the performance, but when he was taking the part of 
the old dowager, she was there, and like Beckmann she brought with 
her the air she lived in, the whole furniture of her mind, her hob- 
bling walk, the delicate way in which her fingertips touched the 
furniture in her room. With relish he will play the part of one of 
those girls who haunt Japanese bathhouses, at a city stockbroker, 
or any politician. They are all observed mMutely, with love and 
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irony. He could, if he wanted to, mimic the New York telephone 
book or the Selective Service Act, and at once they would become 
both ideally true and hilariously funny. 

There are blind beggars who wander over North China with bells 
fixed to their knees and clapboards attached to their legs and a 
great collection of musical instruments slung over their chests or 
tied to their ankles; one blind beggar alone tells a story to the sound 
of a full orchestra. When Chaplin tells a story, you are conscious of 
the presence of a full orchestra. Somehow, by some miracle, he con- 
veys the story in all its depths. There will be ten or twelve charac- 
ters in the story. By a gesture, by a tone of voice, by some trick 
of shading, you come to know each of them as you know your 
friends. Then, when the story is over, it is quite likely that he will 
disappear from the room, vanishing as mysteriously as he entered it; 
it is only long afterward that you remember he was wearing an 
outrageous red velvet coat and a pair of gray slacks. 

There are mysteries in Chaplin which no one will ever dare to 

plumb. The perfection of the technique is bewildering; he is over 
sixty, but the casual soreness of gesture and mime remains, increas- 
ing in brilliance with every day that passes; and like the elder Yeats 
he seems to acquire power with age. There are moments when he 
wearies of Charlie. He will say, "I am so sick of him. I'd Hke to 
wring his neck. I'll never make another film with him." The next 
moment he is drawing out of the air the most impossible situations, 
the most ridiculous distortions, and through all these mazes he pic- 
tures Charlie at his wrecker's game, humbling the proud, falling in 
love with all the pretty women, almost delighting to be repulsed, 
at odds wkh. the malevolence and idiocies of the world. Whole vol- 
umes concerning the life of Charlie have been left on the cutting- 
room floor; more volumes have been told by Chaplin with that 
quietly disingenuous air of someone revealing the sacred mysteries. 
I asked him once where Charlie was going during the fade-out, 
when he wanders down an empty lane, shrugging his shoulders and 
kicking at a stone. He said darkly, "He is going nowhere. He is only 
the blind mole digging into his hole." The blaze of neon lights from 
a deserted sandwich joint on Wilshire Boulevard fell on his face. 
For a moment he looked like Mephistopheles. 

It was one answer; there were a thousand others. Like Proteus, 
Chaplin can assume a thousand shapes, hint at a thousand ironies, 
balance his thousand legs upon a thousand tightropes. Chaplin at his 
clowning has a wider range than Charlie, but in some subtle fashion 
Charlie always included those possibilities which the clown has ex- 
plored, and we know that when he is amusing himself quietly in 
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some evil-smelling doss-house, where all the misery of the world is 
accumulating, Charlie will invent for himself those creatures who are 
continually being invented by Chaplin with prodigious abandon. 
Chaplin and Charlie have one thing in common: they are concerned 
with uldmates. The dowager is the ultimate of dowagers. The fish 
caught off Catalina Island is the ultimate of fishes. The Japanese bath 
girl is the ultimate of Japanese bath girls. And the mole digging into 
his hole is the ultimate of moles. 

Because he deals with ultimates, Chaplin is inevitably the child of 
paradox. He will say, for example, "Why shouldn't I mock poverty? 
The poor deserve to be mocked. What fools they are!" He will say 
this savagely, the face becoming a mask of horror-stricken accusa- 
tion. **Why don't they rebel against poverty? Why do they accept 
it? It is the ultimate stupidity to accept poverty when there are all 
the riches of the world— every man should have them." The next 
moment, confronted with human misery, knowing that it is there, 
knowing that there is almost nothing he can do about it, he will 
say, "The whole world is full of poor devils caught in the trap. How 
will they ever get out? I've tried to help them to forget the trap in 
my films, but the trap is still there." He once told the Russian 
producer Eisenstein, "You remember the scene in Easy Street where 
I scatter food from a box to poor children as if they were chickens? 
You see, I did this because I despise them. I don't like children." 
Those were the words which Eisenstein remembered, and it is likely 
enough that Chaplin said them, but it would be absurd to accuse 
Chaplin of a savage intolerance on the basis of a remembered phrase. 
He has shown too many times a tenderness for children so real, so 
overwhelming that it is like a wound. It is possible to go insane 
by loving too much, by being tender too much. The tortured sensi- 
tivity of the artist is the price he pays for the abundance of his 
love, and when he scattered food to the poor children he was 
remembering, and subtly transforming, the way in which food had 
been served to him at an orphanage in London. 

The presence of a comic genius in our civilization presents almost 
as many problems as the presence of Charlie. What role is to be 
played by the comic genius? The Roman emperors took care that 
the great mimes should be close to the throne. Every manner of 
honor was showered upon them. They were known to be dangerous. 
They were like walking explosives. They had the power to turn the 
people against the Emperor, and they were known to be afraid of 
nothing. Two clowns were executed by the Emperor Tiberius for 
mimicking him and so bringing his rule into jeopardy. The court 
jesters of the Middle Ages were sometimes roped to the throne by 
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little golden chairs, perhaps for fear they might escape and jest be- 
fore the people. Dimly, it was recognized that they possessed powers 
denied to the Emperor. They were closer to the sources of life. They 
spoke, when they spoke at all— for mostly they claimed a prodigious 
indifference and were silent for long periods— only at moments of 
illumination, and so they were cousins to the Sybils, who lived mys- 
teriously in caves and uttered prophecies over braziers. The Emperor 
was thought to have absolute power over the empire, but he knew 
that with one word, with one laugh pitched to the exact pitch, the 
clown could destroy the kingdom, as a singer will destroy a wine- 
glass. It has never happened, of course, but it is conceivable that it 
might happen; in the totalitarian states comedians may never ap- 
proach a live microphone. The dangers and triumphs of comedy are 
very real, and they are especially real in totalitarian times. The 
opposite of the dictator is the clown. Between them there can be no 
peace; hence ChapHn's dilemma when he attempted to play both 
roles. Because he is the opposite of the dictator the clown is dedi- 
cated to playing a heroic role, perhaps the most heroic of all, for 
since his moral function is to remind us of our common humanity 
and take delight in it, he is the enemv of bureaucracy equally, of 
all the pigeonholes into which governments, acknowledging their in- 
competence to deal with human beings, attempt to squeeze us. Se- 
cretly the clown rules. More than the poet he is the unacknowledged 
legislator of our lives, and we may thank God that this is so. Out 
of the nettle danger he plucks a sense of our real humanity each 
for the other. There was a time when this was called morality. 

The achievement of Chaplin was a singularly moral achievement. 
He has invented an archetype whose purpose was a moral one, and 
he gave the game away when he came to utter the anguished and 
impassioned cry which concludes The Great Dictator: 

The good earth is rich and can provide for everyone. 

The way of life can be free and beautiful. 

But we have lost the way. 

Greed has poisoned men's souls, 

Has barricaded the world with hate. 

Has goosestepped us into misery and bloodshed. 

We have developed speed, 

But we have shut ourselves in. 

Machinery that gives abundance has left us in want. 

Our knowledge has made us cynical. 

Our devemess, hard and unkind. 

We think too much and feel too little. 
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More than machinery we need humanity. 

To those who can hear me, I say— Do not despair! 

The misery that has come upon us is but the passing of greed. 

The bitterness of men who fear the way of human progress. 

The hate of men will pass, and dictators die. 

And the power they took from the people will return to the people. 

And so long as men die, liberty will never perish. 

So long as men die . . . We might have known from the begin- 
ning that a clown's confession of faith would implicate mortality. 

We are hungrier for morality than we know, so hungry that we 
leave the flesh outside and go spinning after peace of mind. It is not 
peace of mind so mudi as peace of body which will put an end to 
our miseries; and we have not begun to learn to comfort others 
bodily. The clown does it by making us laugh, by pulling the curtain 
aside and showing us the world as it really is, the joyful abandon 
underneath the frigid mask; and Charlie, hungry to the point of un- 
discriminating excess, feverishly in love with love, points the way to 
the substance of the moral life. He knows that men create themselves 
by their acts, not by their conventions; therefore he acts with the 
freshness of a child and asks why one should act in any other way. 
He makes his conventions as he goes along, and always with daring, 
and always with courage. He cares not a fig for the dictators and 
bullies; he will throw them down as calmly as he will kick a lump 
of mud in the road. If we are frightened and would like to sleep 
because we are afraid, he will tell stories to keep us awake. He knows, 
as the elders of the Church once knew and then forgot, that divine 
grace is not conferred on all the schoolmen or even on all the 
prophets; the charwoman may be the possessor of a saint's nimbus; 
grace is not conferred only on certain individuals but on all ahke. 
The moral of his story is that there is no moral except the dignity 
of man under heaven. As for Chaplin's own achievement, as distin- 
guished from Charlie's (which belongs to another order), he knows 
mortaUty too well to care very much for recognition— to seek recog- 
nition as a person is foolishly to deny one's own doubleness. The 
world is as it is; men turn into clay; the canisters of film will also 
perish. But at least for a brief while he has held up a candle which 
dazzles with a joyful light. In the end his achievement is a part of 
the divine love in mankind which will one day succeed in abolishing 
the idea of particular persons altogether, those individual ghosts who 
haunt us all, packaged and labeled with our names, as though names 
were more than scratches haphazardly put together. Scotus Erigena 
believed that in the end we become mere points of light swimming 
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in the divine consciousness, an unhappy fate, for the sunlit waves 
can do this sort of thing better. St. Paul and earlier schoolmen be- 
lieved in a nobler destiny: that on the Day of Judgment we shall 
arise in flesh and in joy. A pity we should have to wait so long. 

Now that we live in the long shadow of the rainbow-colored 
clouds, it is good to remember Charlie, who arises in flesh and in 
joy and impudence and sheer delight of the world around him, 
fiercely jubilant, as men often are when under fire, and with no 
cares to speak of, no guilt to wash clean. Like St. Francis he tips his 
hat at the birds and trees, and will sing a song with the farm girls. 
Smitten by the moon, he comes with the gifts of Pan, and in these 
treacherous days one can do worse than fall into step and beat a 
drum beside him. 
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There is hardly an aspect of mod- 
ern life about which Henry Miller 
has not writteyi. He has covered 
such things as bread m America^ the 
Brooklyji Bridge, mysticism, starv- 
ing iri Paris, hitch-hiking through- 
out America, painting, literature, 
to mention a few. It was inevitable 
that Mr. Miller would have his say 
on the film, and as usual he makes 
his share of interesting ajid enter- 
taining observations, hi the follow- 
ing piece, taken from a collection 
of essays called The Cosmologicai 
Eye {New Directions, 1939), he 
uses the Luis BunuelSalvador Dali 
fihn L'Age d'Or as a springboard 
for his comments on film cart and 
the film public in general. 



At present the cinema is the great popular art form, which is to 
say it is not an art at all. Ever since its birth we have been hearing 
that at last an art has been born w hich will reach the masses and 
perhaps liberate them. People profess to see in the cinema possibili- 
ties which are denied the other arts. So much the worse for the 
cinema! 

There is not one art called the Cinema but there is, as in every 
art, a form of production for the many and another for the few. 
Since the death of avant-garde films— Sa7ig d''u?i Poete, by Coc- 
teau, was I believe the last— there remains only the mass production 
of Hollywood. 
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The few f Ims which might justify the category of "art" that have 
appeared since the birth of the cinema (a matter of forty years or 
so) died abnost at their inception. This is one of the lamentable and 
amazing facts in connection with the development of a new art form. 
Despite all effort the cinema seems incapable of establishing itself as 
art. Perhaps it is due to the fact that the cinema more than any other 
art form has become a controlled industry, a dictatorship in which 
the artist is dominated and silenced. 

Immediately an astonishii^ fact asserts itself, namely, that the 
greatest films were produced at little expense! It does not require 
millions to produce an artistic film; in fact, it is almost axiomatic that 
the more money a film costs the worse it is apt to be. Why then 
does the real cinema not come into being? Why does the cinema 
remain in the hands of the mob or its dictators? Is it purely an 
economic question? 

The other arts, it should be remembered, are fostered in us. Nay, 
they are forced upon us almost from birth. Our taste is conditioned 
by centuries of inoculation. Nowadays one is almost ashamed to 
admit that he does not like this or that book, this or that painting, 
this or that piece of music. One may be bored to tears, but one 
dare not admit it. We have been educated to pretend to like and 
admire the great works of art with which, alas, we have no longer 
any connection. 

The cinema is born and it is an art, another art— but it is born too 
late. The cinema is born out of a great feeling of lassitude. Indeed 
lassitude is too mild a word. The cinema is born just as we are dying. 
The cinema, like some ugly duckling, imagines that it is related in 
some way to the theater, that it was born perhaps to replace the 
theater, which is already dead. Born into a world devoid of enthusi- 
asm, devoid of taste, the cinema functions like a eunuch: it waves a 
peacock-feathered fan before our drowsy eyes. The cinema believes 
that what we want of it is to be put to sleep. It does not know that 
we are dyi?ig. Therefore, let us not blame the cinema. Let us ask 
ourselves why it is that this truly marvelous art form should be 
allowed to perish before our very eyes. Let us ask why it is that 
when it makes the most heroic efforts to appeal to us its gestures are 
unheeded. . 

I am talking about the cinema as an actuality, a something which 
exists, which has validity, just as music or painting or literature. I 
am strenuously opposed to those who look upon the cinema as a 
medium to exploit the other arts or even to synthetize them. The 
cinema is not another form of this or that, nor is it a synthetic prod- 
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uct of all the other this-and-thats. The cinema is the cinema and 
nothing but. And it is quite enough. In fact, it is magnificent. 

Like any other art the cinema has in it all the possibilities for 
creating antagonisms, for stirring up revolt. The cinema can do for 
man what the other arts have done, possibly even more, but the first 
condition, the prerequisite in fact, is— take it out of the hands of the 
mob! I understand full well that it is not the mob which creates the 
films we see— not technically, at any rate. But in a deeper sense it is 
the mob which actually creates the films. For the first time in the 
history of art the mob has dictated what the artist should do. For 
the first time in the history of man an art is bom which caters ex- 
clusively to the masses. Perhaps it is some dim comprehension of this 
unique and deplorable fact which accounts for the tenacity with 
which "the dear public" clings to its art. The silent screen! Shadow 
images! Absence of color! Spectral, phantasmal beginnings. The 
dumb masses visualizing themselves in those stinking coffins which 
served as the first movie houses. An abysmal curiosity to see them- 
selves reflected in the magic mirror of the machine age. Out of what 
tremendous fear and longing was this "popular" art born.^ 

I can well imagine the cinema never having been born. I can 
imagine a race of men for whom the cinema would have been thor- 
oughly unnecessary. But I cannot imagine the robots of this age 
being without a cinema, some kind of cinema. Our starved instincts 
have been clamoring for centuries for more and more substitutes. 
And as substitute for living the cinema is ideal. Does one ever remark 
the look of these cinema hounds as they leave the theater? That 
dreamy air of vacuity, that washed-out look of the pervert who 
masturbates in the dark! One can hardly distinguish them from the 
drug addicts: they walk out of the cinema like somnambulists. 

This of course is what they want, our worn-out, harassed beasts 
of toil Not more terror and strife, not more mystery, not more 
wonder and hallucination, but peace, surcease from care, the un- 
reality of the dream. But pleasant dreams! Soothing dreams! And 
here it is difficult not to restrain a word of consolation for the poor 
devils who are put to it to quench this unslakable thirst of the mob. 
It is the fashion among the intelligentsia to ridicule and condemn 
the efforts, the truly herculean efforts, of the film directors, the 
Hollywood dopesters particularly. Little do they realize the inven- 
tion it requires to create each day a drug that will counteract the 
insomnia of the mob. There is no use condemning the directors, nor 
is there any use deploring the public's lack of taste. These are stub- 
bom facts, and irremediable. The panderer and the pandered must 
be eliminated— Z'ot/? at once! There is no other solution. 
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How speak about an art which no one recognizes as art? I know- 
that a great deal has already been written about the "art of the 
cinema." One can read about it most every day in the newspapers 
and the magazines. But it is not the art of the cinema which you 
will find discussed therein— it is rather the dire, botched embryo as it 
now stands revealed before our eyes, the stillbirth which was man- 
gled in the womb by the obstetricians of art. 

For forty years now the cinema has been struggling to get prop- 
erly born. Imagine the chances of a creature that has wasted forty 
years of its life in being bom! Can it hope to be anything but a 
monster, an idiot? 

I will admit nevertheless that I expect of this monster-idiot the 
most tremendous things! I expect of this monster that it will devour 
its own mother and father, that it will run amuck and destroy the 
world, that it will drive man to frenzy and desperation. I cannot see 
it otherwise. There is a law of compensation and this law decrees 
that even the monster must justify himself. 

Five or six years ago I had the rare good fortune to see UAge 
d^Or, the film made by Luis Bunuel and Salvador Dali, which created 
a riot at Studio 28. For the first time in my life I had the impression 
that I was watching a film which was pure cinema and nothing but 
cinema. Since then I am convinced that UAge d'Or is unique and 
unparalleled. Before going on I should like to remark that I have 
been going to the cinema regularly for almost forty years; in that 
time I have seen several thousand films. It should be understood, 
therefore, that in glorifying the Bunuel-Dali film I am not unmindful 
of having seen such remarkable films as: 

The Last Laugh (Emil Jannings) 

Berlin 

Le Chapeau de Faille d'ltalie (Rene Clair) 
Le Chemin de la Vie 

La Souriante Madame Beudet (Germaine Dulac) 

Mann Braucht Kein Geld 

La Melodie du Monde (Walter Ruttmann) 

Le Ballet Mecaniqiie 

Of What Are the Young Films Dreaming? (Comte de Beaumont) 

. Rocajnb ales que 
Three Comrades and One hroention 
Ivan the Terrible (Emil Jannings) 
The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari 
The Croivd (King Vidor) 
La Maternelle 
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Othello (Krause and Jannings) 

Extase (Machaty) 

Grass 

Eskimo 
Le Maudit 

Lilliane (Barbara Stanwyck) 
A Nous la Liberie (Rene Clair) 
La Tendre Ennerme (Max Ophuls) 
The Trackwalker 

Potemkin 

Les Marins de Cronstadt 
Greed (Eric von Stxoheim) 
Thunder over Mexico (Eisenstein) 

The Beggar''s Opera 

Madchen in Uniform (Dorothea Wieck) 

Midsummer Night's Dream (Reinhardt) 

Crime and Pu?iishment (Pierre Blanchard) 

The Student of Prague (Conrad Veidt) 

Poil de Carotte 

Banquier Pichler 

The Irtformer (Victor McLaglen) 

The Blue Angel (Marlene Dietrich) 

VHomme a la Barbiche 

V Affaire Est dans le Sac (Prevert) 

Moana (Flaherty) 

Mayerling (Charles Boyer and Danielle Darrieux) 

Kriss 

Variety (Krause and Jannings) 
Chang 

Sunrise (Mumau) 

nor 

three Japanese films (ancient, medieval and modem Japan) the 
titles of which I have forgotten; 

nor 

a documentary on India 

nor 

a documentary on Tasmania 

nor 

a documentary on the death rites in Mexico, by Eisenstein 

nor 

a psychoanalytic dream picture, in the days of the silent film, with 
Werner Krause 
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nor 

certain films of Lon Qianey, particularly one based on a novel of 
Selma Lagerlof in which he played with Norma Shearer 

nor 

The Great Xiegfeld, nor Mr. Deeds Goes to Tovm 

nor 

The Lost Horizon (Frank Capra), the first significant film out of 
Hollywood 

nor 

the very first movie I ever saw, which was a newsreel showing 
the Brooklyn Bridge and a Chinese with a pigtail walking over the 
bridge in the rain! I was only seven or eight years of age when I 
saw this film in the basement of the old South Third Street Presby- 
terian Church in Brooklyn. Subsequently I saw hundreds of pictures 
in which it always seemed to be raining and in which there were 
always nightmarish pursuits in which houses collapsed and people 
disappeared through trap doors and pies were thrown and human life 
was cheap and human dignity was nil. And after thousands of slap- 
stick, pie-throwing Mack Sennett films, after Charlie Chaplin had 
exhausted his bag of tricks, after Fatty Arbuckle, Harold Lloyd, 
Harry Langdon, Buster Keaton, each with his own special brand of 
monkeyshines, came the chef-d'oeuvre of all the slapstick, pie-throw- 
ing festivals, a film the tide of which I forget, but it was among the 
very first films starring Laurel and Hardy. This, in my opinion, is the 
greatest comic film ever made— because it brought the pie throwing 
to apotheosis. There was nothing but pie throwing in it, nothing but 
pies„ thousands and thousands of pies and everybody throwing them 
right and left. It was the ultimate in burlesque, and it is already 
forgotten. 

In every art the ultimate is achieved only when the artist passes 
beyond the bounds of the art he employs. This is as true of Lewis 
Carroll's work as of Dante's Divine Comedy, as true of Lao-tse as of 
Buddha or Christ. The world must be turned upside down, ran- 
sacked, confounded in order that the miracle may be proclaimed. In 
VAge d*Or we stand again at a miraculous frontier which opens up 
before us a dazzling new world which no one has explored. ^^Mon 
idie generale,^ wrote Salvador Dali, ^en Scrivant avec Bunuel le 
scenario de L'Age d'Or, a et4 de presenter la ligne droite et pure de 
conduite d*un Stre qui poursuit Vamour i travers les ignorables 
ideaux hwnanitaires, patriotiques et autres misSrables mScanismes de 
la realitS" I am not unaware of the part which Dali played in the 
creation of this great film, and yet I cannot refrain from thinking 
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of it as the peculiar product of his collaborator, the man who di- 
rected the film: Luis Bunuel. DaH's name is now familiar to the 
world, even to Americans and Englishmen, as the most successful 
of all the surrealists today. He is enjoying a temporal vogue, largely 
because he is not understood, largely because his work is sensational. 
Bunuel, on the other hand, appears to have dropped out of sight. 
Rumor has it that he is in Spain, that he is quietly amassing a collec- 
tion of documentary films on the revolution. What these will be, 
if Bunuel retains any of his old vigor, promises to be nothing short 
of staggering. For Bunuel, like the miners of the Asturias, is a man 
who h'mcrs dynamite. Bunuel is obsessed bv the cruelty, igrnorance 
and superstition which prevail among men. He realizes that there is 
no hope for man anywhere on this earth unless a clean slate be made 
of it. He appears on the scene at the moment when civilization is at 
its nadir. 

There can be no doubt about it: the plight of civihzed man is a 
foul plight. He is singing his swan song without the joy of having 
been a swan. He has been sold out by his intellect, manacled, stran- 
gled and mangled by his own symbology. He is mired in his art, 
suflfocated by his religions, paralyzed by his knowledge. That which 
he glorifies is not life, since he has lost the rhythm of life, but death. 
What he worships is decay and putrefaction. He is diseased and the 
whole orfjanism of society is infected. 

They have called Bunuel everything— traitor, anarchist, pervert, 
defamer, iconoclast. But lunatic they dare not call him. True, it is 
lunacy he portrays in his film, but it is not of his making. This stink- 
ing chaos which for a brief hour or so is amalgamated under his 
magic wand, this is the lunacy of man's achievements after ten thou- 
sand years of civilization. Bunuel, to show his reverence and grati- 
tude, puts a cow in the bed and drives a garbage truck through the 
salon. The film is composed of a succession of images without se- 
quence, the significance of which must be sought below the thresh- 
old of consciousness. Those who were deceived because they could 
not find order or meaning in it will find order and meaning nowhere 
except perhaps in the world of the bees or the ants. 

I am reminded at this point of the charming little documentary 
which preceded the Bunuel film the night it was shown at Studio 
28. A charming little study of the abattoir it was, altogether fitting 
and significant for the weak-stomached sisters of culture who had 
come to hiss the big film. Here everything was familiar and com- 
prehensible, though perhaps in bad taste. But there was order and 
meaning in it, as there is order and meaning in a cannibalistic rite. 
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And finally there was even a touch of aestheticism, for when the 
slaughter was finished and the decapitated bodies had gone their 
separate ways each little pig's head was carefully blown up by com- 
pressed air until it looked so monstrously lifelike and savory and 
succulent that the saliva flowed willy-nilly. (Not forgetting the 
shamrocks that were plugged up the assholes of each and every 
pig! ) As I say, this was a perfectly comprehensible piece of butch- 
ery, and indeed, so well was it performed that from some of the 
more elegant spectators in the audience it brought forth a burst of 
applause. 

It is five years or so ago since I saw the Bunuel film and therefore 
I cannot be absolutely sure, but I am almost certain that there were 
in this film no scenes of organized butchery between man and man, 
no wars, no revolutions, no inquisitions, no lynchings, no third- 
degree scenes. There was, to be sure, a blind man who was mis- 
treated, there was a dog which was kicked in the stomach, there was 
a boy who was wantonly shot by his father, there was an old dow- 
ager who was slapped in the face at a garden party and there were 
scorpions who fought to the death among the rocks near the sea. 
Isolated Uttle cruelties which, because they were not woven into a 
comprehensible Httle pattern, seemed to shock the spectators even 
more than the sight of wholesale trench slaughter. There was some- 
thing which shocked their delicate sensibilities even more and that 
was the effect of Wagner's Tristan and Isolde upon one of the pro- 
tagonists. Was it possible that the divine music of Wagner could so 
arouse the sensual appetites of a man and a woman as to make them 
roll in the graveled path and bite and chew one another until the 
blood came.^ Was it possible that this music could so take possession 
of the young woman as to make her suck the toe of a statued foot 
with perverted lasciviousness? Does music bring on orgasms, does it 
entrain perverse acts, does it drive people truly mad? Does this great 
legendary theme which Wagner immortalized have to do with such 
a plain vulgar physiological fact as sexual love? The film seems to 
suggest that it does. It seems to suggest more, for through the rami- 
fications of this Golden Age Bunuel, like an entomologist, has stud- 
ied what we call love in order to expose beneath the ideology, the 
mythology, the platitudes and phraseologies the complete and 
bloody machinery of sex. He has distinguished for us the blind me- 
tabolisms, the secret poisons, the mechanistic reflexes, the distillations 
of the glands, the entire plexus of forces which unite love and death 
in life. 

Is it necessary to add that there are scenes in this film which have 
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never been dreamed of before? The scene in the water closet, for 
example. I quote from the program notes: 

// est inutile cTajouter qu^un des points culminmts de la pureti de ce 
film nous semble cristallise dans la vision de Vheroine dans les cabinets, 
ou la puissance de Pesprit arrive d sublimer une situation generalement 
baroque en un element poetique de la plus pure noblesse et solitude. 

A situation usually baroque! Perhaps it is the baroque element in 
human life, or rather in the life of civilized man, which gives to 
Bunuel's works the aspect of cruelty and sadism. Isolated cruelty 
and sadism, for it is the great virtue of Bunuel that he refuses to be 
enmeshed in the glittering web of logic and idealism which seeks to 
mask from us the real nature of man. Perhaps, like Lawrence, Bu- 
nuel is only an inverted idealist. Perhaps it is his great tenderness, 
the great purity and poetry of his vision which forces him to reveal 
the abominable, the malicious, the ugly and the hypocritical falsities 
of man. Like his precursors he seems animated by a tremendous 
hatred for the lie. Being normal, instinctive, healthy, gay, unpreten- 
tious he finds himself alone in the crazy drift of social forces. Being 
thoroughly normal and honest he finds himself regarded as bizarre. 
Like Lawrence again his work divides the world into two opposite 
camps-— those who are for him and those who are against him. There 
is no straddling the issue. Either you are crazy, like the rest of civ- 
ilized humanity, or you are sane and healthy like Bunuel. And if 
you are sane and healthy you are an anarchist and you t'lrow bombs. 
The great honor which was conferred upon Luis Bunuel at the 
showing of his film was that the citizens of France recognized him 
as a true anarchist. The theater was taken by assault and the street 
was cleared by the police. The film has never been shown again, to 
my knowledge, except at private performances, and then but rarely. 
It was brought to America, shown to a special audience, and created 
no impression whatever, except perplexity. Meanwhile Salvador 
Dali, Bunuel's collaborator, has been to America several times and 
created a furor there. Dali, whose work is unhealthy, though highly 
spectacular, highly provocative, is acclaimed as a genius. Dali makes 
the American public conscious of surrealism and creates a fad. Dali 
returns with his pockets full of dough. Dali is accepted— as another 
world freak. Freak for freak: there is a divine justice at work. The 
world which is crazy recognizes its master's voice. The yolk of the 
egg has spht: Dali takes America, Bunuel takes the leavings. 

I want to repeat: VAge d'Or is the only film I know of which 
reveals the possibilities of the cinema! It makes its appeal neither 
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to the intellect nor to the heart; it strikes at the solar plexus. It is 
like kicking a mad dog in the guts. And though it was a valiant kick 
in the guts and well aimed it was not enough! There will have to be 
other films, films even more violent than Luis Bunuel's. For the world 
is in a coma and the cinema is still waving a peacock-feathered plume 
before our eyes. 

Wondering sometimes where he may be and what he may be do- 
ing, wondering what he could do if he were permitted, I get to 
thinking now and then of all that is left out of the films. Has any- 
body ever shown us the birth of a child, or even the birth of an 
animal? Insects yes, because the sexual element is weak, because 
there are no taboos. But even in the world of the insects have they 
shown us the praying mantis, the love feast which is the acme of 
sexual voracity? Have they shown us how our heroes won the war 
—and died for us? Have they shown us the gaping wounds, have 
they shown us the faces that have been shot away? Are they show- 
ing us now what happens in Spain every day when the bombs rain 
down on Madrid? Almost every week there is another newsreel 
theater opened up, but there is no news. Once a year we have a 
repertoire of the outstanding events of the world given us by the 
news getters. It is nothing but a series of catastrophes: railroad 
wrecks, explosions, floods, earthquakes, automobile accidents, air- 
plane disasters, collisions of trains and ships, epidemics, lynchings, 
gangster killings, riots, strikes, incipient revolutions, putsches, assas- 
sinations. The world seems like a madhouse, and the world is a mad- 
house, but nobody dares dwell on it. When an appaUing piece of 
insanity, already properly castrated, is about to be presented, a warn- 
ing is issued to the spectators not to indulge in demonstrations. Rest 
impartial!— that is the edict. Don't budge from your sleep! We com- 
mand you in the name of lunacy— keep cool! And for the most part 
the injunctions are heeded. They are heeded willy-nilly, for by the 
time the spectacle is concluded everybody has been bathed in the 
innocuous drama of a sentimental couple, plain honest folks like 
ourselves, who are doing exactly what we are doing, with the sole 
difference that they are being well paid for it. This nullity and 
vacuity is dished up to us as the main event of the evening. The hors 
d'oeuvre is the newsreel, which is spiced with death and ignorance 
and superstition. Between these two phases of life there is absolutely 
no relation unless it be the link made by the animated cartoon. For 
the animated cartoon is the censor which permits us to dream the 
most horrible nightmares, to rape and kill and bugger and plunder, 
without waking up. Daily life is as we see it in the big film: The 
newsreel is the eye of God; the animated cartoon is the soul tossing 
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in its anguish. But none of these three is the reality which is common 
to all of us who think and feel. Somehow they have worked a cam- 
ouflage on us, and though it is our own camouflage we accept the 
illusion for reality. And the reason for it is that life as we know it 
to be has become absolutely unbearable. We flee from it in terror 
and disgust. The men who come after us will read the truth beneath 
the camouflage. May they pity us as we who are alive and real pity 
those about us. 

Some people think of the Golden Age as a dream of the past; 
others think of it as the millennium to come. But the Golden Age 
is the immanent reality to which all of us, by our daily Hving, are 
either contributing or failing to contribute. The world is what we 
make it each day, or what we fail to make it. If it is lunacy that we 
have on our hands today, then it is we who are the lunatics. If you 
accept the fact that it is a crazy world you may perhaps succeed 
in adapting yourself to it. But those who have a sense of creation 
are not keen about adapting themselves. We affect one another, 
whether we wish to or not. Even negatively we aff^ect one another. 
In writing about Bunuel instead of writing about something else I 
am aware that I am going to create a certain eflPect— for most people 
an unpleasant one, I suspect. But I can no more refrain from writing 
this way about Bunuel than I can from washing my face tomorrow 
morning. My past experience of life leads up to this moment and 
rules it despotically. In asserting the value of Bunuel I am asserting 
my own values, my own faith in life. In singling out this one man 
I do what I am constantly doing in every realm of life— selecting 
and evaluating. Tomorrow is no hazardous affair, a day like any 
other day; tomorrow is the result of many yesterdays and comes 
with a potent, cumulative effect. I am tomorrow what I chose to be 
yesterday and the day before. It is not possible that tomorrow I may 
negate and nullify everything that led me to this present moment. 

In the same way I wish to point out that the film VAge d'Or is no 
accident, nor is its dismissal from the screen an accident. The world 
has condemned Luis Bunuel and judged him as unfit. Not the whole 
world, because, as I said before, the film is scarcely known outside of 
France— outside of Paris, in fact. Judging from the trend of affairs 
since this momentous event took place I cannot say that I am opti- 
mistic about the revival of this film today. Perhaps the next Bunuel 
film will be even more of a bombshell than was VAge (VOr, I fer- 
vently hope so. But meanwhile— and here I must add that this is the 
first opportunity, apart from a little review which I wrote for The 
New RevieWy I have had to write about Bunuel publicly— mean- 
while, I say, this belated tribute to Bunuel may serve to arouse the 
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curiosity of those who have never heard the name before. Bunuel's 
name is not unknown to Hollywood, that I know. Indeed, like many 
another man of genius whom the Americans have got wind of, Luis 
Bunuel was invited to come to Hollywood and give of his talent. 
In short, he was invited to do nothing and draw his breath. So much 
for Hollywood. 

No, it is not from that quarter that the wind will blow. But things 
are curiously arranged in this world. Men who have been dishonored 
and driven from their country sometimes return to be crowned as 
king. Some return as a scourge. Some leave only their name behind 
them, or the remembrance of their deeds, but in the name of this 
one and that whole epochs have been revitalized and recreated. I 
for one believe that, despite everything I have said against the cin- 
ema as we now know it, something wondrous and vital may yet 
come of it. Whether this happens or not depends entirely on us, on 
you who read this now. What I say is only a drop in the bucket, 
but it may have its consequences. The important thing is that the 
bucket should not have a hole in it. Well, I believe that such a bucket 
can be found. I believe that it is just as possible to rally men around 
a vital reality as it is around the false and the illusory. Luis Bunuel's 
effect upon me was not lost. And perhaps my words will not be lost 
either. 
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£:lie'Faure (1873-1937) was a French art critic and historian. He 
wrote many books on art history and painting, including the cele- 
brated five-volume work, History of Art, He was also a surgeon. 

Erwin Panofsky, the distinguished art historian, has been associated 
with the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, New Jersey, 
since 1935. He is the author of Gothic Architecture and Scholasti- 
cism, Studies in Iconology, The Life and Art of Albrecht Diirer, 
Pandora*s Box (with Dora Panofsky), and many monographs on 
medieval. Renaissance and baroque art. 

Allardyce Nicoll, teacher and writer, has written widely on the 
history of English drama. He succeeded George Pierce Baker as 
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director of Yale University's celebrated Drama Workshop. Since 
1 95 1 Mr. Nicoll has been director of the Shakespeare Institute at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

Pauline Kael has written for Sight & Sound, Partisan Review, and 
Film Quarterly. For eight years Miss Kael operated the first twin 
theater in America. Her programs of revivals were extraordinary. 
Recently a collection of some of her writings and radio broadcasts 
was published under the title / Lost It at the Movies. 

Parker Tyler has been writing on film aesthetics for many years. 
He has published three books on the film. His articles on painting, 
literature, the movies and the dance have appeared in Vieiv, Art 
Digest, Kenyon Review and Film Culture. He has also published 
three volumes of poetry. 

Margaret Kennedy has written plays, novels and screenplays. Her 
first book was a textbook on modem European history. She is best 
known for her novel The Constant Nymph, which was made into a 
film. 

John Grierson has been making documentaries and writing about 
films for about thirty-five years. He has been a dynamic force be- 
hind the documentary film in England, Canada and elsewhere. 
Among his many positions, he was Director of Mass Communica- 
tions at UNESCO from 1945 to 1948. Many prominent film makers, 
including Paul Rotha, Basil Wright and Norman McLaren, have 
studied under him. 

James Agee, who died in 1955, ^ critic, poet, novelist and 
screenwriter. He wrote the scenarios of The African Queen (with 
John Huston) and The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky, and the narra- 
tion of the documentary film The Quiet One. His last film work was 
a scenario, written with Howard Taubman of the New York 
Times, on Tanglewood in the Berkshires. 

Robert Warshow was managing editor of CoTmnentary for several 
years. He wrote many essays on the film and on other aspects of 
American culture which appeared in Commentary, Partisan Review 
and The American Mercury. 

Manny Farber, painter and art critic, has written about films for 
The Nation since the early 1940s. Along with Harry Alan Potam- 
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kin, Otds Ferguson, Gilbert Seldes and James Agee, he has done some 
of the finest movie reviewing in America. 

Gilbert Seldes coined the phrase "the seven lively arts." He has 
been involved in all aspects of these arts for many years as critic, 
creator and production executive. 

V. I. PuDovKiN (1893-1953) Studied chemistry and physics in col- 
lege. He went into films after seeing D. W. Griffith's bitolerance. 
He subsequently made several films, of which Mother and The End 
of St. Petersburg rank among the film classics. 

Bela Balazs ( 1 884-1 951), a Hungarian, wrote on film aesthetics 
and made films in German. He was the first film critic to run a 
column in a daily paper. He is the author of two important books 
on film aesthetics and theory, Der Sichtbare Mensch {The Visible 
Man), 1923, and Der Geist des Films {The Spirit of Films) ^ 1930. 
He also wrote children's books and was Bela Bartok's librettist. 

Jean Cocteau has written art, poetry and drama criticism, philo- 
sophical works, plays, novels, poetry and travel sketches. He has 
also produced such outstanding films as Blood of A Poet, The 
Strange Ones, Orpheus, Beauty and the Beast, and The Eternal 
Return. 

Rene Clair is one of the most important film makers of the past 
thirty years. Among others, he made such superior films as The 
Italiajj Straw Hat (1927), Sous les Toits de Paris (1929-30), and 
A Nous la Liberte ( 193 1 ) . 

Paul Rotha has been making documentary films and writing on 
documentary methods for many years. He is the author of a history 
of the film, The Film till Now (1930, 1949) and many articles 
which have appeared in Cinema Quarterly, Sight and Sound, and 
other fihn magazines. The films which best reflect his point of view 
on documentary techniques are World of Plenty (1943), Land of 
Promise ( 1 945 ) , and The World Is Rich ( 1 948 ) . 

Terry Ramsaye worked for The Chicago Tribune before writing 
A Million and One Nights. He has also served as an editorial con- 
sultant for several large picture companies. Since 1943 he has been 
editor of the Motion Picture Herald. 
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Ben Hecht is a famous screenwriter, well known for his work on 
Underworld, Scarf ace^ Gone with the Wind, Specter of the Rose, 
A Farewell to Arms (Selznick veision in 1958), and many others. 
He has also written plays, novels, essays and poetry. 



Lewis Jacobs has been associated widi film criticism and film making 
for close to thirty years. He has written for almost all of the signifi- 
cant film journals in America. He has worked in Hollywood on 
several films. At present he is making films in New York City. 

Siegfried Kracauer has been engaged in writing on the film for 
close to thirty years. He was the film critic of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung from 1920 to 1933. Since coming to the United States in 
the thirties, he has been doing research on mass communications, 
propaganda, sociology and the aesthetics of the film. 

Robert Payne has written in the neighborhood of fifty volumes of 
criticism, travel sketches, novels, biographies and essays; he has also 
edited anthologies. He has taught English in China and the United 
States. 

Henry Miller requires no introduction. He is world-famous for his 
books Tropic of Cancer and Tropic of Capricorn. He lived in 
Paris from 1930 to 1939 and then returned to his native America. 
He is now living in Big Sur, California, high up in the hills, writing 
and painting. 
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A NOTE ON FILM MAGAZINES 

An exhaustive list of film journals of recent years can be found in 
a bibliographical issue of Ci?iemages (April 15, 1957). The result of 
two years of research, it lists the names and addresses of 1,151 film 
periodicals in all parts of the world. Incidentally, Cinemages itself 
is excellent. It is published by the Group for Film Study, 3951 
Gouverneur Avenue, New York 63, N.Y., under the editorship of 
Mr. Gideon Bachmann. It differs from the other film magazines in 
that it stresses records, filmographies, and film scholarship; it also 
runs regular articles. Established in 1955, it brought out at first six 
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the magazine has appeared irregularly.* For those film enthusiasts 

* Discondnued publicadon as of 1959. 
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AN ANTHOLOGY 

Before the appearance of this anthology, the student of film 
has had to search through libraries to locate those arresting 
pieces of writing which, over the years, marked the develop- 
ment of serious thought about the screen art. Often enough 
these had been published in obscure journals, in old maga- 
zines, or in books long out of print. Now, a valuable collection 
of them has been assembled in one easily accessible volume: 
a compact yet varied introduction to this exciting medium. 
Ranging from personal reminiscence to aesthetic analysis, 
the essays in this collection will appeal to every lover of film. 

"This is the largest and most diverse collection of fugitive 
pieces of film writing ever published in English ... .As a text- 
book, this book should prove more useful than any other sin- 
gle volume now in print.'-FILM QUARTERLY 

"An excellent collection for the student."-N. Y. TIMES 

"The editor has read enormously, and then chosen his ex- 
tracts and complete essays with discrimination... Recom- 
mended as an indispensable book for film and theater collec- 
tions, and to public and university libraries." 

-LIBRARY JOURNAL 





